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PEEFACE. 


It is with much hesitation, and with a deep sense of 
its many imperfections, that I now lay this volume 
before the public. Begun in 1866, it has for more than 
five years occupied my leisure hours; and if it should 
be remarked, as in justice it might, that the result is 
somewhat meagre for so long a period of preparation, 
I would reply that the duties of a magistrate and collec- 
tor in Bengal are not only onerous, but so multifarious, 
and often so urgent, that he is never safe from inter- 
ruption at any hour of the day or night. On an average, 
two hours a day has been the utmost time that I could 
devote to my amusements or private pursuits of any 
kind. Constant journeys, repeated attacks of sickness, 
and the “ mollis inertia ” inseparable from the climate 
during at least six months of the year, must also be 
taken into consideration. It may be asked, why under 
these circumstances I undertook the task at all ? To 
this I answer, that to a hardworked brain change of 
labour is often a greater relaxation than absolute idle- 
ness, and that having always been a student of languages 
from my childhood, I had adopted this form of amuse- 
ment in preference to any other, and had collected and 
grouped together many examples of the most salient 
peculiarities in the languages which I heard spoken round 
me long before any idea of writing a book entered my head. 

It was, I think, in 1865 that I first saw Dr. Caldwell’s 
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Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, and it imme- 
diately occurred to me that a similar book was much 
wanted for the Aryan group. It was evident that no 
scholar in Europe could do the work, because the written 
productions in the modem vernaculars and the few 
dictionaries and grammars procurable are not only fre- 
quently quite wrong and utterly misleading, but are also 
very defective, so that no one could merely from books 
get a firm and certain grasp oT all these languages. It 
is necessary to be able to speak all or most of them, and 
to live among the people and hear them talking daily. 
When, therefore, I turned to scholars in India, it did 
not appear that any of them contemplated undertaking 
such a task. Then I thought that it would be well for 
me to try ; if I could not make a perfect book, I could * 
at any rate gather together and set forth in order the 
main rules, and could give copious examples and illus- 
trations, so that, while waiting for some Bopp or Grimm 
to arise, students might have a handbook of some sort 
to guide them, and might no longer be misled by the 
astoundingly false etymologies which occur in the or- 
dinary grammars and dictionaries. I have, therefore, 
not called this book by any mock-modest title, such as 
“an introduction,” or “contributions to,’’ or “notes 
on,” or anything of the kind, because I have done 
my best to cover the whole ground of the subject; and 
whether I have done well or ill, the book was meant to be a 
Comparative Grammar, and I have called it so accordingly. 

A residence of upwards of twelve years in India, 
during which I have held official posts in the Panjab, 
Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa, and have made long visits to 
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various parts of Hindustan Proper (the North-western 
Provinces), has rendered me familiar with Panjabi, 
Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya, all of which, at different 
times, I have had to speak, read, and write. The 
western languages, Marathi, Sindhi, and Gujarati, I 
only know from hooks and from such information as 
I have obtained from kind correspondents in Bombay, 
among whom my thanks are specially due to Mr. Plynn, 
m translator to the High Court, whose notes have been 
of great value to me, and whose knowledge of the lan- 
guages of his Presidency is both accurate and profound. 

A great difficulty has been the want of good books 
of reference. Living in this remote wilderness, I have 
had only such books as my own scanty library contains ; 
my best book has been the peasant in the fields, from 
whose lips I have often learnt more than I could find in 
dictionaries or grammars. 

Such as it is, then, volume the first is now about to 
make its voyage home to be printed, 

“ Parve, nee invideo, sine me liber ibis in urbem.” 

I dismiss it with the hope that it may prove useful to 
those for whom it is intended. 

My learned friend, Dr. B. Host, Librarian of the 
India Office, has kindly undertaken to give this volume 
the benefit of his superintendence while passing through 
the press, thus conferring an inestimable favour, not 
only on the author, but on the public, by preventing 
the book from being disfigured by errors of printing j 
for all other errors I must remain responsible. 

This volume contains only the Phonetics of the group. 
A second volume, on the noun and pronoun, is already on 
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the stocks, but I cannot say when it will be ready for the 
press. I hope, if life and health are spared, to complete 
the work by a third volume, containing the verb and 
particles ; but our official work seems to get heavier, and 
leisure to be more unattainable, day by day. My progress 
is therefore of necessity slow and uncertain, and many 
years must elapse before my task is finished. 

John Beames. 

Balasore, Orissa, September, 18|1. 


NOTE. 

A list of the works which I have consulted is here inserted. 
Although, as I have said before, I have had comparatively little 
help from hooks, yet it is due to those living authors from whom I 
have derived any assistance to acknowledge the same. 

Bopp: Comparative Grammar. 

I used the French edition by Breal. Paris, 1866. 

Grimm : Deutsche Grammatik. • 

Grimm : Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache. 

Trumpp : Das Sindhi im Vergleich zum Prdkrit. Journal of German 
Oriental Society, vol. xv., p. 690. 

Trumpp: Die Stammbildung des Sindhi. Ibid, vol. xvi., p. 177. 

Two most valuable essays. I have taken some examples from them, 
but most of those which are identical with Dr. Trumpp’ s 
I had already collected for myself before I became acquainted 
with his works. 

Weber: JJeher ein Fragment der Bhagavati. Transactions of Boyal 
Academy of Sciences, Berlin, vol. i., 1865; vol. ii., 1866. 

Weber: Saptagatakam. Leipzig, 1870. 

My thanks are due to the learned author for the immense benefit I 
have derived from the study of these two important treatises. 
Cowell : The Prakrita Prakasa of Vararuchi. 

This admirable edition of the leading work on Prakrit has been 
the basis of the present volume. 

Bopp’s Glossarium Comparatimm, Westergaard’s Radices Sanskriticm, 
Benfey’s Sanskrit Dictionary (I could not get Bohtlingk and Eoth’s), 
Monier Williams’s English and Sanskrit Dictionary , Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. ii., and numerous articles scattered through the pages of 
the Journals of the various Asiatic Societies, have also been constantly 
referred to. 1 

It is unnecessary to specify the dictionaries and grammars of the 
modem vernaculars. They are those in ordinary use, and for the most 
part very bad and defective, except Molesworth’s splendid work and 
Shamacharan Sirkar’s very complete and useful Bengali grammar. 
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ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 12, line 3, omit tlie semicolon after “pronunciation.” 

Page 14, line 25, for f acinus read factiones. 

Page 20, line 13, dele semicolon, insert comma. 

Page 20, line 19, the second d in churand, bajand, etc., not to be in italics. 
Page 20, line 3 from bottom of page, for dya write uy a. 

.Page 25, line 18, for hascanda read hascauda. 

Page 36, note, line 6 from bottom, for Dalai write Duldl. 

Page 85, line 11, for {their) read (its). 

Page 89, line 17, for Tiabir and other read the early Vaishnava. 

Page 96, line 28, for Bhayulpdr read Bhagalpur. 

Page 112, line 12, for mon read mont. 

Page* 112, line 13, for tis, ti, tem, te, read is, i, etn, e. 

Page 112, line 3 from bottom, for eo, ad, read eo ad (dele comma). 

Page 130, line 2 from bottom, for shore read shove. 

Page 138, line 26, for read 

Page 139, line 22, for read 

Page 142, line 25, for read I (kh). 

Page 142, line 25, for read (kh). 

Page 142, line 29, for read 1 1**1 ( egye ). 

Page 146, line 7, for fifST read fPIT ( sihgh ). 

Page 147, lines 13, 14, dele the ” after rain and the “ before blood. 
Page 153, line 14, for faces ; read faces, (comma for semicolon). 

Page 153, line 15, for matter, read matter ; (semicolon for comma). 

Page 162, lines 5, 6, for ultd, pultd read ultd-pultd, and so in all the 
couples of words which follow, as ds-pds, etc. 

Page 176, line 9, for S. read f»rsnj. 

Page 182, line 19, dele f^lHI 5 j is from ^ffaPTWl', and is 
Page 182, line 20, dele ; ) not a case in point. 
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ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 184, line 2, for ^PT read ^PT- 
Page 187, line 7, for with read into. 

Page 199, line 8, for c fcfd. read 'til i • 

Page 199, line 15, for G. ^"5 read W£. 

Page 201, line 4, for atyrijuka read atirijuka. 

Page 201, line 22, for «T^ft read 

Page 204, line 13, for rochetho read rochetha. 

Page 210, line 22, for read WK* 

Page 211, line 17, for derivative read derivatives. • 

Page 214, line 22, for read-fl^Tfl. 

Page 215, line 3 from bottom, for read (semicolon for full Btop). ~ 
Page 215, line 3 from bottom, the words The ^ is still preserved in B. 
should be in parenthesis. 

Page 223, line 4, for court did to the read day did of leing. 

Page 225, last line, and page 226, line 1, for peas read pease. 

Page 229, line 7, for thrashing read threshing. 

Page 231, lines 20, 22, for Brinjaries read Brinjaras. (The former is 
not wrong, but is less correct than the latter.) 

Page 234, line 2, for thread (dvi). 

Page 237, line 25, for d<J<l read 

Page 240, line 2, for read ( Jchelnd ). 

Page 243, last line but one, for read MW . 

Page 244, line 6, for B. read M. 

Page 250, line 26, after identical put a semicolon. 

Page 250, line 27, after dele semicolon, put a comma. 

Page 273, line 8, for •TTPl read 

Page 285, last line but one, for *Jt*Tl read 

Page 316, line 6, for read 'dMfqSt. 

Page 322, last line but one, for read MM. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CONTENTS. — § 1. Sanskrit the Parent or the Seten Languages. — § 2. First 
Exception, Elements Aryan, but not Sanskritic — the Prakrits. — § 3. 
Second Exception, Elements neither Sanskritic nor Aryan. — § 4. Ele- 
• mentary Division of the Seven Languages. Tatsama, Tadbhava, Desaja. 
— § 5. Early and Late Tadbhavas.- — § 6. The Accent. — § 7. Absence op 
Data during Nine Centuries. — § 8. Proportion op "Words op the Three 
Classes in each Language. — § 9. Digression on the Hindi. — § 10. Pro- 
portion of Words Resumed. — § 11. Quantity of Arabic and Persian 
Words in each Language. — §§ 12-14. Inflectional Systems of the Seven 
Languages, — Question of non-Aryan Influence. — § 15. Stages of De- 
velopment in the Present Day. — § 16. The Character. — { 17. Panjabi. — 
§ 18. Bengali. — § 19. Oriya. — $ 20. Pronunciation, ^f. — § 21. The Other 
Vowels. — § 22. Consonants. — § 23. Semi-Vowels. — § 24. Sibilants. — 
§25. Nasals.— § 26. Compound Consonants — Peculiarities of Bengali. — 
§ 27. Peculiarities of Sindhi. — § 28. Literatube. — § 29. Dialects. — 
§ 30. General Remarks on Chronological Sequence of the Various Lan- 
guages, and their Probable Future Fate. — Table of Indian Alphabets. 

§ 1. On analyzing the vocabulary of the seven languages 
■which form the subject of this work, we observe at the outset 
that a large number of word* are common to them all. In all, 
with slight modifications, ho means be ; fear, do , - a, come ; jd, 
go ; khd, eat ; pi, drink ; mar, die ; mar, strike ; sun, hear ; 
dekh, see ; and among nouns a still greater number is found 
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with but minor differences in each member of the group. 
Inasmuch as it is also clear that all of these numerous words 
are found in Sanskrit, we are justified in accepting so far the 
native opinion that Sanskrit is the parent of the whole family. 
By the term Sanskrit is meant that language in which the 
whole_ of the religious, legendary, and philosophical literature 
of the Aryan Indians is written, from the ancient hymns of 
the Vedas down to the latest treatises on ceremonies or meta- 
physics. That this language was once the living mother-tongue 
of the Aryan tribes may safely lie conceded ; that it was ever 
spoken in the form in which it has been handed down by 
Brahmanical authors may as safely be denied. If then the 
word Sanskrit be, as in strictness it should be, applied only to 
the written language, the statement that Sanskrit is the parent 
of the modern vernaculars must be greatly modified, and we 
should have to substitute the term Middle- Aryan to indicate the 
spoken language of the contemporaries of Valmiki and Vyasa,’ 
the reputed authors of the two great Indian epics, Bamayana 
and Mahabharata. To do this would, however, be to draw too 
fine a distinction, and might lead to confusion. We shall, 
therefore, use the word Sanskrit; but in order to make perfectly 
clear the sense in which it is used, and the exact relation which 
Sanskrit, both written and spoken, bears to the other languages, 
whether contemporaneous or subsequent to it, some further ex- 
planation is necessary. 

Let it then be granted as a fact sufficiently proved in the 
following pages that the spoken Sanskrit is the fountain from 
which the languages of Aryan India originally sprung ; the 
principal portion of their vocabulary and the whole of their 
inflectional system being derived from this source. Whatever 
may be the opinions held as to the subsequent influences which 
they underwent, no doubt can fairly be cast on this fundamental 
proposition. Sanskrit is to the Hindi and its brethren, what 
Latin is to Italian and Spanish. 
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The nest point, however, is that, even to a casual observer, 
it is clear that the seven languages as they stand at present 
contain materials not derived from Sanskrit, just as Italian and 
French, without ceasing to be modern dialects of Latin, contain 
many words of Teutonic origin. These materials may be 
classed under two heads. First, those which are Aryan, though 
not Sanskritic. Secondly, those which are neither Sanskritic 
nor Aryan, but something else. What this something else 
is, remains to be seen ; it is, in fact, the great puzzle of 
the whole inquiry : it is the mathematician’s x , an unknown 
quantity. 

g 2. First, then, we have to explain what is meant by the 
term, “Aryan, though not Sanskritic.” It may be accepted as 
a well-established fact, that the Aryan race entered India not 
all at once, nor in one body, but in successive waves of immi- 
gration. The tribes of which the nation was composed must 
therefore have spoken many dialects of the common speech. 
I say “must,” because it is contrary to all experience, and to 
all the discoveries hitherto made in the science of language, to 
suppose otherwise. All the races of the great Indo-European 
family, whether they migrated into India, Persia, or Europe, 
have been found, however far back they can be traced, to have 
spoken numerous dialects of a common language ; but this com- 
mon language itself only existed as one homogeneous speech, 
spoken without any differences of pronunciation or accent by 
the whole race, at a time far anterior to the earliest date to 
Which they can be followed. Indeed, so much is this the case, 
that writers of high repute have not hesitated to declare that 
no such homogeneous speech ever existed at all ; that, in fact, 
there never was one original Iranian, or one original Celtic or 
German language. I am inclined to give in my adhesion to 
this view, holding that the idea of one common language is 
the creation of modern times, and the effect of the spread 
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of literature . 1 2 * * * * * But leaving this on one side, the most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke 
many dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family 
likeness and tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case 
mutually intelligible, hut still distinct and co-existent. One 
only <Jf these dialects, however, became at an early period the 
vehicle of religious sentiment, and the hymns called the Vedas 
were transmitted orally for centuries, in all probability with 
the strictest accuracy. After a fcime the Brahmans consciously 
and intentionally set themselves to the task of constructing a 
sacred language, by preserving and reducing to rule the gram- 
matical elements of this Vedic tongue. We cannot tell whether 
in carrying out this task they availed themselves of the stores 
of one dialect alone : probably they did not ; but with that rare 
power of analysis for which they have ever been distinguished, 
they seized on the salient features of Aryan speech as contained 
in all the dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious 
whole ; thus, for the first time in their history, giving to the 
Aryan tribes one common language, designed to be used as 
the instrument for expressing thoughts of such a nature as 
should' be deemed worthy of preservation to all time . 8 

1 It is strenuously denied by many that Sanskrit ever bad any dialects, but it 
seems to me that their arguments refer only to the written language. In Vedic, or 
even pre-Yedic, times it is probable that dialects existed, though of course there is 
nothing that can be called proof of this supposition, 

2 I have explained my views more concisely in another place as follows : “ It is a 

highly probable theory that the' old Aryan, like all other languages, began to be 

modified in the mouths of the people as early as the Vedic period, and that the 

Brahmans at a subsequent date, in order to prevent the farther degeneration of their 

language, polished, elaborated, and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. We 

cannot, however, suppose that they brought any new material into the language, 

but simply that they reduced to rule what was till then vague and irregular, that 
they extended to the whole of the language euphonic laws which had previously been 
only of partial application, and so forth ; all the while, however, only working on 
already existing materials.”— From a paper on the Treatment of the Nexus, Joura. 
Boyal Asiatic Society, vol. v., p. 151. 
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All this was anterior to the introduction of the art of writing ; 
but when that art was introduced, it was largely used by the 
Brahmans for the reproduction of works in the sacred Sanskrit, 
that is, the purified quintessence and fullest development of the 
principles of Aryan speech. 

But though Sanskrit had, by the labours of Panini and others, 
become an historical fact, so that now at length there existed a 
standard, and purists might condemn, as in fact they did, all 
departures from it as vulgar errors and corruptions, it is beyond 
a doubt that the local dialects continued to live on. Sanskrit 
was not intended for the people ; it was not to be endured that 
the holy language, offspring of the gods, should be defiled by 
issuing from plebeian lips ; it kept its place apart, as the appro- 
priate speech of pure Brahmans and mighty kings. But the 
local dialects held their own ; they were anterior to Sanskrit, 
contemporary with it, and they finally survived it. Never- 
theless, Sanskrit is older than the dialects. This sounds like 
a paradox, but it is true in two senses : first, that as the 
ages rolled on the vulgar dialects developed into new forms 
(“ corrupted ” is the common way of putting it), whereas 
Sanskrit remained fixed and fossilized for ever, so that now, 
if we wish to find the earliest extant form of any Aryan word, 
we must, in the great majority of instances, look for it not in 
the writings in the popular dialects which have come down to 
us, but in Sanskrit ; and secondly, that although Panini lived 
in an age when the early Aryan dialects had already undergone 
much change from their pristine condition, yet among the 
Brahmans for whom alone he laboured there existed a traditional 
memory of the ancient, and then obsolete, form of many words. 
They would remember these archaic forms, because their re- 
ligious and professional duties required them constantly to 
recite formulae of great antiquity, and of such sacredness that 
every letter in them was supposed to be a divinity in itself, 
and which had consequently been handed down from primeval 
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times absolutely unchanged. In teaching his pupils the true 
principles of speech, Panini would naturally use these archaic 
words in preference to the corruptions current around him, and 
thus the. language which he to a certain extent created was in 
great part a resuscitation of antiquated terms, and thus literally 
older than the popular dialects which in point of time preceded 
its creation . 1 

Still there are words, and those not a few, which can be 
traced back to the Prakrits, as these popular forms of speech 
are called, though no signs of "them exist in Sanskrit, and 
this is especially the case where two words of like meaning 
were current in the mouths of the people ; one of which, from 
the accident of its being a popular form of some word in use in 
the Vedas, or from some other cause, was selected for refined 
and scholarly use, while the other was branded as vulgar, 
rejected, and left for the service of the masses. This class of 
words it is which I have classed as Aryan, though not 
Sanskritic. 

To complete this branch of the subject, it is next necessary 
to describe briefly the position and relations of the Prakrits. 

The Prakrit dialects are theoretically supposed to be those 
forms of the speech of the Aryans which were commonly used 
by the masses. In the earliest records we have, they are 
grouped under five heads, representing the local peculiarities 
of five provinces. First is the “ lingua prcecipua,” or Maha- 
rashtri, spoken in the country round the ancient city of 
Ujjayini, or Avanti, in Malwa. How far this language ex- 

1 Many words occur in the Vedas in a Prakrit rather than a Sanskrit form. I quote 
at second-hand a remark of Weber’s which summarizes the whole matter neatly : 

“ The Principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz., assimilation, hiatus, and a fondness for 
cerebrals and aspirates, are promiment in the Vedas, of which the following are 
examples; kuta=krita; kata=karta; geha=griha; guggnlu=gungnlu; vivittyai = 
mishtyai ; krikalasa =krikadasu ; purodas'a = purolas’a (comp. das'ru=lacryma) ; 
padbhih =padbhih ; kshullaka=kshudraka; etc.”— Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, yol. ii. 
p. 139. (1st Edition.) 
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tended is not clear, but it may be assumed roughly to have 
included the south of Rajputana, and a considerable portion 
of the present northern Maratha country. Next the Sauraseni, 
spoken in Surasena, in modern times the country round Mathura. 
Thirdly, the M&gadhi, the vernacular of Behar. Fourthly, the 
Paisachi or dialect of the Pisachas, whose exact locality is not 
defined. And fifthly, the Apabhransa, or “corrupt” dialect, 
which is perhaps to be found in Sindh and western Rajputana. 
That this division is artificial, and a mere grouping together 
of a mass of local dialects, is apparent from the fact that no 
two writers agree in their arrangement, and the total number 
of Prakrits is by some authors put' as high as twenty or twenty- 
two. Be this as it may, it is sufficient for our present purpose 
to note that these dialects were numerous, and that they were 
in most cases designated by the name of the province where 
they were spoken. In the Sanskrit dramas, however, a still 
more artificial distinction prevails, a different dialect being at- 
tributed to each class of characters. Thus kings and Brahmans 
speak Sanskrit, ladies of high rank Maharashtri, servants, 
soldiers, buffoons, and the like use one or other of the inferior 
dialects. That this custom represents any state of things that 
ever existed is highly improbable. The ordinary business of 
life could not have been carried on amidst such a Babel of 
conflicting tongues. Perhaps the best solution of the difficulty 
is to suppose that the play-writers mimicked the local pecu- 
liarities of the various provinces, and as in India in the present 
day great men fill their palaces with servants drawn from all 
parts of the country, so it may have been then. A Bengali 
Zemindar employs men from the Panjab and Hindustan as 
guards and doorkeepers ; bis palanqueen -bearers come from 
Orissa, his coachmen and water-carriers from Northern Bengal, 
and so on. Similarly an ancient Indian king drew, we 
may suppose, his soldiers from one province, his porters and 
attendants from another, his dancers and buffoons from a third. 
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These all when assembled at the capital would doubtless strike 
out some common language by which they could communicate 
with each other, just as in the present day Urdu is used all over 
India. 1 . But just as this Urdu is spoken incorrectly by those 
whose mother-tongue it is not, so that the Bengali corrupts it 
by an admixture of Bengali words and forms, and speaks it 
with a strong Bengali accent; so in ancient times these servants 
and artificers, collected from all corners of a vast empire, would 
speak the common lingua franca each with his own country 
twang; and the Prakrit of the* plays would appear to be an 
exaggerated representation, or caricature, of these provincial 
brogues. 

But there are works of a more serious character to which we 
can refer for a solution of the problem of the real nature of 
the Prakrits. In the sixth century before Christ there arose 
in Behar the great reformer Sakyamuni, sumamed Buddha, 
or “ the wise,” who founded a religion which for ten centuries 
drove Brahmanism into obscurity, and was the prevailing creed 
of almost all India. The religious works of the Buddhist faith, 
which are extremely numerous and voluminous, have been the 
means of preserving to us the Magadhi Prakrit of those days. 
Buddhism was imported into Ceylon in 307 b.c., and the 
Magadhi dialect under the name of Pali has become the sacred 
language of that island. 2 * * * * * 8 


1 It is a characteristic peculiarity of India, arising from want of means of com- 
munication, that trades and professions are still confined to particular localities; one 
town produces swords, and nothing else; another is entirely devoted to silk -weaving, 
and no other town but that one presumes to rival it. 

2 It must however be stated that there are reasons for doubting whether the Pali 

of Ceylon is really the same as the Magadhi . Some authors are inclined to doubt 

this, and state that the Pali corresponds more closely with forms of Prakrit spoken 

in Western India. It matters little or nothing to the present inquiry whether this 

be so or not. We are only indirectly concerned with Prakrit in this work. It is 

sufficient to say that the Pandits of Ceylon use the words Pali and Magadhi as con- 

vertible terms. Pali in fact means only “ writing.” 
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Similarly another religious sect, the Jains, have used the 
Maharashtri Prakrit as the medium for expressing the tenets 
of their belief. There are also some poems in other Prakrit 
dialects. 

Without going into details, which would be out of place 
here, it may be stated in a general way that the scenic Prakrit 
and that of the poems differ from Sanskrit more particularly 
in the omission of single consonants, and that this omission is 
carried to such an extent as to render one half or more of the 
words used unintelligible and unrecognizable; whereas in the 
religious works this practice, although it exists, is not allowed 
to run to such an extreme. As this subject will be reverted 
to further on, it need not be more than touched on here. It 
may be added that all the Prakrits are, like the Sanskrit, 
synthetical or inflectional languages. 1 

§ 3. Next comes the class of words described as neither 
Sanskritic nor Aryan, but x. . It is known that on entering 
India the Aryans found that country occupied by races of a 
different family from their own. With these races they waged 
a long and chequered warfare, gradually pushing on after each 
fresh victory, till at the end of many centuries they obtained 
possession of the greater part of the territories they now enjoy. 
Through these long ages, periods of peace alternated with those 
of war, and the contact between the two races may have been 
as often friendly as hostile. The Aryans exercised a powerful 
influence upon their opponents, and we cannot doubt but that 
they themselves were also, but in a less degree, subject to some 
influence from them. There are consequently to be found even 
in Sanskrit some words which have a very un- Aryan look, and 

1 Lest it should be objected that this description of the Prakrits is too brief and 
scanty, I must remind the reader again that our business is with the modern languages 
only, and that the subject of Prakrit, though frequently introduced for the sake of 
completing the range of view, is after all quite secondary throughout. 
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the number of such words is much greater still in the modem 
languages, and there exists therefore a temptation to attribute 
to non- Aryan sources any words whose origin it is difficult to 
trace.from Aryan beginnings. 

It may be as well here to point out certain simple and almost 
obvious limitations to the application of the theory that the 
Aryans borrowed from their alien predecessors. Yerbal re- 
semblance is, unless supported by other arguments, the most 
unsafe of all grounds on which to base an induction in philology. 
Too many writers, in other respects meritorious, seem to proceed 
on Fluelien’s process, “ There is a river in Macedon, and there” 
is also moreover a river in Monmouth, and there is salmons in 
both.” A certain Tamil word contains a P, so does a certain 
Sanskrit word, and ergo, the latter is derived from the former ! 
Now, I would urge that, in the first place, the Aryans were 
superior morally as well as physically to the aborigines, and 
probably therefore imparted to them more than they received 
from them. Moreover, the Aryans were in possession of a 
copious language before they came into India; they would 
therefore not be likely to borrow words of an ordinary usual 
description, such as names for their clothing, weapons, and 
utensils, or for their cattle and tools, or for the parts of their 
bodies, or for the various relations in which they stood to each 
other. The words they would be likely to borrow would be 
names for the new plants, animals, and natural objects which 
they had not seen in their former abodes, and even this neces- 
sity would be reduced by the tendency inherent in all races 
to invent descriptive names for new objects. Thus they called 
the elephant hastin, or the “beast with a hand,” and gaja, or 
the “roarer”; the monkey leapt , or the “restless beast,” ’and 
vanara, or the “forest-man”; the peacock mayura, in imitation 
of its cry. A third limitation is afforded by geographical con- 
siderations. Which were the tribes whom the Aryans mixed 
with, either as friends or foes ? Could the bulk of them have 
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come into frequent and close contact with the Dravidians, and 
if so, when and how? These are questions which it is almost 
impossible to answer in the present state of our knowledge, 
but they are too important to be altogether set aside, and it 
lyav be therefore pointed out merely as a contribution to the 
subject, that the tribes driven out of the valley of the Ganges 
by the Aryans were almost certainly Hols to the south, and 
semi-Tibetans to the north. It is fair to look with suspicion 
on an etymology which takes us from Sanskrit to Tamil with- 
out exhibiting a connecting series of links through the inter- 
vening Hoi tribes. 

If the above limitations are rigidly applied, they will narrow 
very much the area within which non- Aryan forms are possible 
in Sanskrit and its descendants, and will force us to have re- 
course to a far more extensive and careful research within the 
domain of Sanskrit itself than has hitherto been made, with 
a view to finding in that language the origin of modern words. 

§ 4. Having thus noticed the three classes of materials which 
have entered into the composition of the seven languages, I 
now proceed to examine the question as it were from the 
interior, in order to attain to a certain amount of precision in 
estimating the relative proportions of each of these three 
elements. For this purpose it will be convenient to use the 
familiar native divisions, which go to the root of the matter 
as far as their lights enable them. Words in any of these 
seven languages are divided into three classes. 

1. Tatsama , or “ the same as it ” ( i.e . Sanskrit). 

2. Tadbhava d-gq , or “ of the nature of it.” 

3. Desaja or “country-bom.” 

This division will be used throughout the following pages, 
and may be thus explained. 

Tatsamas are those words which are used in the modern lan- 
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guages in exactly the same form as they wear in Sanskrit, such 
as YTYT, ^ff%- The only change which these words have 

undergone is that in pronunciation; the final ah, am, of the 
Sanskrit masculine and neuter are rejected, and we hear darshan, 
nimantran, for darsanam, nimantranam. 

Tadbhavas are those words which, though evidently derived 
from Sanskrit, have been considerably changed in the process, 
though not so much so as to obscure their origin. Such are 
H. ^i<$i “eye,” from Skr. a “cuckoo,” Skr. ; 

*TSrr an “ass,” Skr. 

Desajas are those words which cannot be derived from any 
Sanskrit word, and are therefore considered to have been bor- 
rowed from the aborigines of the country, or invented by the 
Aryans in post-Sanskritic times ; such as a “turban,” 
an “unripe cocoa-nut,” €t»n a “ canoe,” and the like. 

This classification supplies an additional method of arriving 
at a determination as to the proportion of these various ele- 
ments in the seven languages. Tatsamas are all Sanskrit : even 
if the Sanskrit word were originally borrowed from non- Aryan 
sources, it has become, as far as the modem Aryans are con- 
cerned, pure and classical. Tadbhavas too are all Aryan, 
either Sanskritic or not ; but there is so much to be said about 
these Tadbhavas later, that they may be passed over for the 
present as Aryan. We have then only Desajas left; and in 
considering them, it must be borne in mind that these seven 
languages have never been subjected to close scientific scrutiny: 
it is not yet known what are their laws and principles of de- 
rivation. A long string of writers, from Vararuchi downwards, 
have enunciated certain general rules which guide the transition 
of words from Sanskrit into Prakrit, but no step has been taken 
beyond this. Indian Pandits will not often waste their time on 
the vernaculars, and, if they do, are content to note such words 
as afford examples of any of the rules of Yaramchi or his 
successors, and to set down all words which cannot by the 
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operation of these rules be at once transformed into Sanskrit 
as Besaja. European scholars also have got no further than 
Prakrit, and seem to believe that the modern dialects are 
merely corruptions of Prakrit forms. It is therefore not 
presumptuous to say that further research, and a better ac- 
quaintance with the law's of development of these languages, 
will probably enable us ere long very much to diminish the 
number of these Desajas by tracing them back through newly 
discovered processes either to Sanskrit or Prakrit. Even as 
matters stand at present, if all the Tatsamas and all the 
Tadbhavas be Aryan, there is only a very small proportion 
left which can be non- Aryan. 

§ 5. Of the three classes into which all the languages have 
been divided in the preceding section, Tatsamas are the least 
interesting to the student. This class consists of pure Sanskrit 
words which had long been dead and buried, so to speak, 
when in comparatively recent times they were resuscitated and 
brought into use by learned men, partly to supply real wants, 
but still more to show off their own learning. They have not 
been current in the mouths of the people long enough since 
their new birth to have undergone any of those processes of 
change to which all really living words in every language are 
constantly subjected; and a great many of them, especially in 
Bengali and Oriya, are not likely ever to be used colloquially. 
They ought certainly to be excluded from dictionaries. 

It is to the Tadbhavas that we must turn if we would become 
acquainted with the secrets of the phonetic machinery of the 
Aryan Indians. Of these there are two sorts, so distinguished 
from one another that it is impossible to mistake them. The 
one class consists of those words which were in use in Prakrit, 
and in which the Prakrit processes have been carried one step 
further. The other contains words which apparently have not 
come through Prakrit, as they exhibit a more perfect form, and 
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a nearer approach to the Sanskrit than the Prakrit form does. 
The problem which has to be explained is this, whence comes 
it that words in the modern languages preserve a greater 
degree of resemblance to Sanskrit or old Aryan, than the 
Prakrits do ? How is it, for instance, that Hindi has rat, rag, 
n&gari, gag, for Sanskrit ratri, ruga, nagari, gaja, where Prakrit 
has only rat, rad, naari, gad ? If these modern languages were 
regularly descended, in respect of such words as these, from 
Sanskrit through Prakrit, the letters which had been lost in the 
latter could never have been restored. The masses speak b^r 
ear, and by habit. Even in India, where people perhaps think 
more about the languages they speak than we do in Europe, 
the majority of speakers, after rd'i had been in use for several 
generations, would not be aware that the letters tr had dropped 
out ; and even if they became aware of this fact, no one would 
go about to restore them. How many Englishmen know that 
a g has dropped out of such words as my, day, nail, sail, rain , 1 
and how many, if they knew it, would care to make the innova- 
tion of putting them back again ? In the Spanish of Cervantes, 
when Don Quixote, in one of his lofty flights, used the then 
rapidly obsolescent forms fermosa, fazanas, facienda , amabades, 
and the like, for the more usual hermosa, hazarns, hacienda, 
amabais, he is held up to ridicule, even thpugh some of his 
hearers were educated men, and must have known the Latin 
formosa, facinus, facienda, amabatis. 

There is, it appears to me, only one way of accounting for 
the presence of words like rat and the rest in the modern 
languages, and that is, deliberate purpose on the part of some 
person or set of persons who had sufficient influence to effect 
what they desired. This set of persons can be no other than 
the Brahmans. In this instance history, usually so silent in 
ancient India, steps in to help us. TVe know that the Buddhists 

1 Anglo-Saxon, or Old English, has scegan, dag, nag el, s&gel, reegn. Gothic dag*, 
nagls. Modern High German sagen, tag, nagel, segel, regen. 
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were finally extirpated by the Brahmans about the ninth or tenth 
century of our era, just before the dawn of modem Indian 
literature. Brahmanism then resumed its sway, and gradually 
crushed out the hostile sect, though they still lingered on in some 
parts of India for a long time. Sarang Dev, son of Bisal Dev, 
King of Ajmer, in the ninth century, 1 embraced Buddhism, but 
was argued back into the orthodox faith by the contemptuous 
remonstrances of his father, who urged that this vfS J5TT»f, 
nashta gyan, or, as we should say, “ exploded theory,” was not 
a becoming religion for a Rajput prince. 2 At this time the 

1 He ascended the throne Samyat 821. 

* The passage occurs in the first book of Chand, and the story is probably 
historical, though, as usual with Chand, mixed up with much that is extravagantly 
legendary. Sarang Dev’s foster-brother, a bania, had been killed by a tiger while 
travelling through a forest, and the prince was so grieved that he turned Buddhist. 
The words are — 

wr *rrt*r i 
fHH nfw ^rfri n i 

vm f%Rrt- *r ?f*r i 

hTh tot i 

gsus, *H+t R ^ft»T I 

wnsr rTH WR wffa I 

^ W Sfift TOT I 

TOfali TOT f*T it ffTOT I 
Tfif TO? 35TR ®T 3TR I 
jjtmfH ? i*i l 

<P Jjm TOT TTTOTf I 

to:*tM wr ymr i 

TTTOTOT *pnr f*T^T®T IJ 


Very grieved was Sarang Dev, constantly he worships the Arhaut, he embraced 
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Saiva form of Hinduism was being singularly mixed up with, 
the newer and more attractive Vaishnava creed, and the 
Brahmans were rapidly resuming their long-lost sway over 
the popular mind. Now Buddhism had specially selected the 
vernaculars of the day as the vehicle for its teaching, and 
the Brahmans, in resuscitating their religion, naturally brought 
back the sacred Sanskrit. In the passage above cited Bisal 
Dev exhorts his son to have the Ramayan, Mahabharat, and 
Purans read to him, and in the same poem the bard recites the 
names and number of verses <jf the eighteen Purans as a means 
of purifying the souls of his listeners. The public readings and 
recitations of Sanskrit works must have familiarized the minds 
of the masses with the ancient forms of words, and no doubt 
the Brahmans did their best to foster the use of these ancient 
forms, as they do at the present day, so that gradually a large 
class of words in their pure Sanskrit shape got into circulation. 
These words, when once more current, naturally began to 
undergo the influences which are always at work upon human 
speech, and developed by degrees into the forms in which we 
now have them. This process, once begun, has continued to 
the present day. 

The words resuscitated from Sanskrit in the post-Buddhistic 
period do not appear to have been changed according to the 
same general rules as those which prevailed in times when 
the Prakrits were spoken. In those earlier times the elision 
of single consonants in the middle of a word seems to have 
been almost universal, and even initial letters are sometimes 
rejected. But in the modern words a more manly and vigorous 

the religion of Budh, he binds not on his sword ; bearing the news, the king's mind 
was distressed; he called the prince, and saluting him (said), Why hare you embraced 
this religion, abandoning shame tell me, are you grieved at the death of the bania’s 
son ? Do not listen to this destroyed science, (by which) manliness flies away, fame 
is destroyed. You are of royal race, with kings hunt the deer in the far-stretching 
forest, abandon this delusion, be the Purans your guide, listen to the Eamayan and 
(Maha)bharat. ’ ’ — Chand, i., 72. 
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pronunciation obtained, and these elisions are not so frequent. 
It is unadvisable here to anticipate remarks more properly 
belonging to Chapter III., and I content myself therefore with 
noting the fact. 

We have, then, a continuous succession of layers or strata 
of words, from those which have come down through the 
Prakrits, and which I call, for the sake of distinction, early 
Tadbhavas, to those which were revived from Sanskrit at 
the time of the reaction against Buddhism ; and after these ■ 
a constant series of words, to Be called modern or late Tad- 
"bhavas, less and less removed from the pure Sanskrit form in 
proportion as the date of their revival is more and more 
recent ; till at last we reach words which have only been dug 
up by Pandits in the present century, and have not yet had • 
time to become changed in any way. Some of the early 
Tadbhavas have been exceedingly altered, so much so that 
all resemblance to Sanskrit has been lost, and the Pandits 
have therefore classed them together with non-Aryan words 
as Desaja. 


§ 6. It may now be asked, how do we distinguish between 
early and late Tadbhavas in cases where the word is not found 
in any Prakrit writer P To answer this, an analogy must 
be drawn from the Romance languages of Europe, whose 
relation to the Xatin is so strikingly parallel to that which 
our seven languages bear to Sanskrit. It is not intended 
here to carry out the comparison to its fullest extent. 
Deeply interesting and fascinating as the task would be, 
this is not the place for it, nor are sufficient materials avail- 
able. But it may be stated as a general proposition, that 
in the whole realm of linguistic science there exists no 
more remarkable similarity than that between the, history 
of the development down to its minutest particulars of the 

2 


VOL. I. 
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Romance group of languages, the Provencal, Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and the indications, we cannot 
call it history, of the origin and growth of the Hindi, 
Marathi, Bengali, and Sindhi . 1 * * * * * * * 

It is observable in French that there are often two forms 
of the same word — one ancient, the other modern. The ancient 
word, though often very much corrupted, invariably retains the 
accent on the same syllable as in the Latin. And the reason 
of this is plain : in the days when those words were adopted 
into common use by the inhabitants of Gaul, they were taken, 
as it were, from the lips of the Romans themselves and accen 9 
tuated naturally just as the Romans accentuated them. They 
became current colloquially long before they were written in 
many instances, and could not fail to be pronounced correctly. 
But the modern forms of these words were resuscitated by 
learned men from Latin authors where they occurred, just as 
the Pandits do and have done with Sanskrit words. In bor- 
rowing these words the savants of later times did not know 
how they were pronounced, and did not care ; they merely cut 
off the Latin termination, and pronounced the word as seemed 
best to themselves ; as the modem and mediaeval French accent 
differ considerably in the place of their incidence from the 
Latin accent, the result is that in no case does the modem 

1 I hare placed these four languages alone, because, down to the fifteenth 

century, the Panjabi and Gujarati are little more than dialects of the Hindi; and 

the Oriya, till the time of Upendra Bhanj and Dinkrishna Das, has no literary 

existence, and we cannot tell what the spoken language was like, because poets 

always wrote a language of their own, haring no care to keep their works 

on the level of the spoken dialects. The poems of the earliest Bengali writers 

also present very few of the grammatical peculiarities of modern Bengali; they, 

like Chand, and even like much later writers, Tulsi Das and Bihari Lai, 

resemble the writings of the Troubadours and Trouv&res, in which the old 
synthetical languages with their array of inflections have fallen into decadence 
and disuse, while the analytical system of modem time has not yet obtained its 
full development. 
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or scientific term bear the accent on tbe same syllable as in 
Latin. 1 

Now in Sanskrit there is also a system of accentuation, 
though not yet, I believe, entirely understood, and consequently 
an analogous procedure to the above may be traced in the case 
of the Indian languages also. Acting upon this assumption, 
if we find a word retaining, in spite of various changes in its 
form in other respects, the accent on the same syllable as in 
Sanskrit, it will not be altogether unreasonable to conclude 
that it was derived from that language, at a time when it was 
still spoken among learned men, or, at all events, when a 
knowledge of its true pronunciation had not died out, and we 
may, therefore, ascribe to it an antiquity of no mean kind. 
In some cases, however, though the principle is the same, the 
method of expression of it is slightly varied; in other words, the 
Sanskrit accent is reproduced and perpetuated by lengthening 
the vowel on which it fell and by shortening adjacent long 
vowels. This is especially the case, to take a common example, 
in oxytone nouns, which always, if early Tadbhavas, end in 
a — i, or 6 — i, as the proclivity of the language may incline ; an 
oxytone noun, when it becomes a late Tadbhava, neglects the 
accent, and ends with the consonant. Thus, we find from Skr. 
“knife” (oxytone), H. while from Skr. “field” 

* The following list of words will exemplify what is meant : 


Latin. 

Old Tadbhavas 
or popular French words. 

New Tadbharas 
or scientific words. 

aluminum 

... aldn 

... 

alamtne 

angel us 

hnge 

... 

angelds 

blisphemnm 

... blame 

... 

blaspheme 

cancer 

... chancre 


cancer 

debitum 

... dette 


debit 

exbmen 

... esshim 


examen 

m6bilis 

meuble 


mobile 

6rganum 

... 6rgue 

... 

org&ne 


Bracket, Qrammatre Hittoriqw Frantaitt, p. 73. 
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(oxytone), we get H. M. and a consonantal ending 
in all the languages. We should therefore set down the first of 
these words as an early, the second as a late, Tadbhava. So 
also when we see that Skr. “ milk ” (oxytone), makes, not 
khird, but khir, in all the languages, we have grounds 
for holding that the word has been resuscitated in comparatively 
modem times ; and in the case of this particular word we are 
supported in this idea by the fact that khir is not the ordinary 
word for “milk.” In all the languages the common word is 
T*’ an undoubtedly ancient 'fadbhava from Skr. khir is 

rather an affectation of modern times, and in some of the 
languages has a secondary meaning ; while to dudh is reserved 
the simple primary signification ; khir is used for a preparation 
of boiled rice and milk. 

Another instance is the causal verb in Sanskrit, which has 
the accent on the first syllable of the characteristic, as in 
tfl chorayati. The Hindi in all its pure causals is fol- 
lowed by Bengali, Oriya, Panjabi, and Gujarati in retaining 
a long a in the same position, as churdna, bajdnd, mildnd, 
kardnd. This long d is not produced by rejecting the y of 
aya, and contracting the two vowels into one, as is proved by 
the fact that in old Hindi the last a of the two has gone out, 
leaving the y changed into u, as kardwna, dikhdana, bujhdema, 
forms still in use in many rustic parts of India. Moreover, 
though the first syllable of the verb in Sanskrit takes gum, 
yet we find in the moderns that its lack of accent subjects it 
to be shortened, as in the examples above given. In Marathi 
the causal verb is formed by the insertion of the syllables , 
or T? , or as marne«, “to kill,” maravinea, “to cause to 

kill”; khanew, “to eat,” khavavinen, “to cause to eat”; sodnew, 
“to loose,” sodavinea, “to cause to loose.” In the first of 
these forms the y of dya is changed to r, just as in Hindi it 
becomes u, and though both the short vowels remain, yet the 
influence of the accent operates in retaining the accented vowel 
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as a, while the unaccented vowel is weakened to i. In vavi we 
have the same form, but with a v prefixed, and the form iva is 
a mere modern corruption, which is rejected in many cases by 
good authors. 

Although, however, I think sufficient proof is obtainable of 
the fact of accentual influence, I am far from being jn a 
position to push the theory to its full length. In truth the 
accent is always a difficult and obscure matter, and it is the 
more so in the modern languages, because they have passed 
through a period, a very long period, of their existence with- 
out a literature. 

§ 7. It is this absence of written memorials by which to 
trace the current popular speech which constitutes, and pro- 
bably always will constitute, the main difficulty of the inquiry. 
The great value to philologists of the Romance group of lan- 
guages consists in the fact that they originated in historical 
times, and the various stages of their growth and development 
lie before our eyes in a long series of documents. “ The lan- 
guage of the native population, the changes which took place 
in their political condition, the races and languages of the 
invaders and of the other foreign nations with which they came 
in contact, are all certainly known : and although the early 
stages of these Latin dialects, when they were merely barbarous 
and unfixed jargons, formed by the intercourse of natives and 
strangers, spoken chiefly among illiterate persons, and used 
neither as the language of the Government, of legal instru- 
ments, nor of books, are not only (with the exception of a few 
words) wholly unknown, but lost beyond hope of recovery; 
yet the events which accompanied and occasioned their origin 
are matter of historical record; and if we cannot always say 
with certainty to what precise cause the changes which the 
Latin underwent were owing, our information enables us at 
least to obtain negative results, and to exclude undoubtingly 
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many hypotheses which might be tenable if we had merely 
the languages without a contemporary history of the times 
when they arose .” 1 It is precisely in this respect that the 
Indian languages are wanting. In early Indian literature we 
have Sanskrit and the Prakrits only, and though these latter 
by exhibiting certain phonetic changes help us very much in 
tracing the origin of modern words, yet in the inflectional 
department, so to speak, they afford very little real assistance, 
because they remain still purely synthetical. Moreover, those 
Prakrits which contain the greatest amount of literature lie 
under the same suspicion as Sanskrit, namely, that they do 
not represent the spoken language of their day. It seems, 
unhappily, to have been the fate of every Indian language, 
that directly men began to write in it, they ceased to be 
natural, and adopted a literary style which was handed down 
from one generation of writers to another, almost, if not en- 
tirely, unchanged. Thus not only has the Sanskrit remained 
fixed and unaltered through all the ages, but the Buddhists 
have fossilized one dialect of Prakrit, and the Jains another ; 
so that whatever may be the date of any works either in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrits which have been, or may hereafter 
be, discovered, we cannot accept even the most recent of them 
as exhibiting the real contemporary condition of any vernacular. 
In point of development, we do not get lower down than about 
the first century of our era ; for even if we get a Jain book 
written in the fifth or sixth century, we shall find it com- 
posed in the language of the first or second, just as a Sanskrit 
work written yesterday is composed in a form of speech which 
has not been current for twenty-seven centuries. The curtain 
falls on Indian languages, then, about the first century, and 
does not rise again till the tenth ; and when it rises, the dawn 

1 Sir G. C. Lewis, ‘'Essay on the Romance Languages,” p. 9. This clever little 
work gives an admirably condensed and lucid epitome of the whole question of the 
Romance languages. 
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of modem literature and speech-formation is already breaking, 
and our Indian “morning-star of song,” Chand Bardai, is 
heard chanting the gestes of Prithiraj in a dialect which, 
though rude and half-formed, is still as purely analytical as 
the common familiar talk of the Indians of to-day. How are 
we to throw light on this long night of nine centuries, how 
fill up the details of the changes that occurred in these lan- 
guages during the time when 

IUachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignoteeque longa 
* Nocte, carent quia vatqsacro? 

We may get as near to the brink of this vast gap on either 
side as we can, but I very much doubt if the intervening 
space will ever be filled up; the materials seem lost for ever. 
Buddhism is our only chance, but if the Buddhistic literature 
which remains to be disinterred prove, as almost certainly it 
will, to be no more faithful a representative of current speech 
than those works which have already been made accessible to 
the public, there seems to be nothing more to hope for, and 
these nine centuries must remain for ever a sealed book. 

In the absence therefore of strict historical data, we are 
driven to fall back upon the argument derived from analogy, 
and especially the analogy of the Bomance languages. The 
accent affords one example of the method in which this analogy 
may be made useful. The Sanskrit accent is not in all cases 
known, but here again, arguing from the analogy of those 
words in which it is known, as well as from the great similarity 
of the Greek accent, which has fortunately been preserved, trust- 
worthy results may be obtained. I now pass on to the mention 
of another point which it is necessary to bear in mind in taking 
a survey of the whole subject. A Desaja word may, like an 
early Tadbhava, be derived from a word which though not 
Sanskritic is yet Aryan, and such a word may not be found 
either in Sanskrit or in Prakrit. It would be then necessary 
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to search for it in all the branches of the Indo- Germanic family 
before giving it up. This undertaking lies beyond the scope 
of the present work, but the modern Aryan languages will 
not have been completely investigated till some one works out 
this portion of the inquiry. Such a word, though not used in 
Indian literature, may have been in use in the mouths of the 
people, and may be current under some slight disguise in the 
mouths of Lithuanian peasants even yet. To refer once more 
to Latin, it is well known that most of the words forming the 
present Romance languages a're derived from what is called 
“low Latin,” which is merely the speech of the vulgar as dis-* 
tinguished from that of the higher classes and from the literary 
style. Thus, to take one instance out of many, the word for 
“horse,” cheval, car alio, caballo, is from the Latin caballus, a word 
used by the peasantry, and only occasionally admitted into the 
higher style. The classical equivalent equus has left no direct 
descendant, though in modem times the words “equipage,” 
“equitation,” and so forth, have been coined from it. We are 
not so much concerned with the general fact as with the reasons 
of it, and these are so important to our subject that they must 
be noticed in full. The first reason is this. It is well known 
that the modem French, Spanish, etc., were originally mere 
colloquial languages, and took their rise from the corruptions 
introduced into the Latin spoken by the lower classes in Italy 
by the barbarous Teutonic tribes, who invaded and overran the 
countries which owned the Roman sway. The inability of 
Lombards, Burgundians, Goths, and Franks, to accustom 
themselves to the correct use of the inflectional terminations 
of the Latin arose, not, as some have thoughtlessly said, from 
their newness to the system of synthetical construction in the 
abstract, because we know that the inflections of - the early 
Teutonic languages were in some respects even more compli- 
cated than those of the Latin, but from their rudeness and the 
as yet undeveloped state of their mental powers. They were 
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too rough and careless to substitute the Roman grammatical 
system for their own, in spite of the close resemblance between 
the two. Men in a low state of civilization see distinctions 
sooner than resemblances. They differentiate more readily than 
they generalize. The difference between their own language 
and that of the Romans 1 struck them forcibly, while it has 
been reserved for a much later generation to discover the 
fundamental unity of both. They therefore not only made 
havoc of the inflectional terminations of the Latin language, 
— in doing which they were doubtless aided by the tendency 
‘already beginning to develope itself among the Romans them- 
selves towards an analytical form of speech, — but they also 
rejected such Latin words as they found any difficulty in 
pronouncing, substituting for them their own German words. 
It must also be remembered that for centuries before her fall 
Rome had been propped by foreign spears. Briton, Spaniard, 
and Gaul had fought in her legions, and guarded the palaces 
of her capital. Juvenal’s “ barbara quse pictis venit bascanda 
Britannis ” is only a type of a large class of words familiar to 
the later Romans, but which were quite unknown to writers of 
the Augustan age.” 3 Just as we English have borrowed loot, 

1 The word “Romans” here does not mean inhabitants of Rome. In the ages 
immediately succeeding the German invasion, all the conquered races of France, 
Spain, and Italy, whether they were Gauls, Italians, or Iberians, were called 


Romans, in distinction from the 
2 A few examples are : 
Classical Latin. 

conquering tribes of Teutons. 

Vulgar Latin. 

French. 

verberare 

batuere 


batfcre 

pugna 

batalia 

... 

bataille 

osculari 

basiare 

... 

baiser 

felis 

catus 


chat 

edere 

manducare 


manger 

ignis 

focus 


fen 

vertere 

toraare 


toumer 

iter 

viaticum 

... 

voyage 

aula 

curtis 

... 

cour 

Some of these words, as focus, viaticum , are in use 
sense in which they are employed in French. 

in classical Latin, 

but not in the 
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punkah, jungle, and the like, from our great dependency of 
India, so the Roman picked up words from Asia, Egypt, 
Horthem Europe, and far-distant Britain. The language thus 
composed was undoubtedly, when tested by the standard of 
classical Latin, very uncouth and barbarous, and was in con- 
sequence for many centuries despised by learned men, who 
continued to write, and even to speak, Latin. It was not till 
the thirteenth century that some great minds broke through 
the prejudices of their age, and, influenced by a strong desire 
of being intelligible to the mass of their countrymen, com- 
menced timidly and half apologetically to write in the vulgar 
tongue. If then this was the case in Southern Europe, we are 
justified, by the known analogy between the Romance processes 
of development and those of the modern Aryans, in believing 
that the same thing took place in India. The assumption is 
so much the more reasonable in the latter class of languages, 
because the Brahmans were animated by an openly avowed and 
steadily pursued design of keeping their writings sacred from 
the intrusion of the people, and, believing or professing to 
believe their language to be of divine origin, were more earnest 
and careful in preserving it from being polluted by the intro- 
duction of “ low-caste ” words, than the Roman poets and 
historians, who had no higher motives than a search after grace 
and euphony. Moreover, works continued to be composed in 
Sanskrit long after the rise of the modern vernaculars, and it 
is a singular coincidence in point of time, that Chand, the 
earliest writer in any modern Indian language, is very nearly 
contemporaneous with the predecessors of Dante; so that the 
human mind in India broke itself free from the shackles of a 
dead language very much about the same time as in Europe. 
The parallel of course does not hold good as regards the invasion 
of foreign races, because the Greeks, the only early invaders 
of India whom we know of, appear to have left little or no 
traces behind them in respect of language. The astrological 
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terms borrowed by Sanskrit writers were not obtained from 
Alexander or bis soldiers ; and tbe influence of tbe Muham- 
madans was not felt till much later in tbe day. But it holds 
good in so far that there was evidently a vulgar speech and a 
polished one. The former has perished, except that much of 
it which Buddhism has preserved for us; the latter continued 
to be written long after it had ceased to be intelligible to the 
masses. 

The second reason is a somewhat Darwinian one. There 
seems to exist among words, e'fen as among living beings, a 
struggle for existence, terminating in the “ survival of the 
fittest.” It is clear from all that has hitherto been discovered 
in linguistic science that the progress of development of all 
languages is from the harsh and complicated to the smooth and 
simple. The words in ancient languages are cumbered with 
a mass of letters, sounds, and combinations, which in the course 
of ages wear away by use, leaving short simple words behind. 
Tenues slide into mediae, gutturals soften into palatals, com- 
pound letters melt into simple ones, single consonants drop out 
of sight altogether, sometimes carrying with them adjacent 
vowels. 

Now it is evident that a word which at first starting is 
well provided with plenty of good stout consonants and broad 
clear vowels has a better chance of surviving through the 
various processes of clipping, melting, and squeezing, which 
it is fated to undergo in its passage through the ages, than a 
word which starts ill provided and weak. 

Such words as ovis, avis, we see at once, have no chance; 
deprived at an early period of their termination, as superfluous, 
they sink into ove, ave, and then into oe, ae, words too slight 
and weak for ordinary use. It is this cause which probably led 
to the survival of the hard, strong words in use among the 
sturdy peasantry, and of the diminutives in -cuius and -cellus, 
which give a good working basis. Thus, we find from avicellus, 
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Ital. uccello, Fr. oiseau; from auricula, Ital. orecchio, Span, oreja, 
Fr. oreille ; and thus the weak os, oris, has given way to the 
coarse and strong bucca, Fr. bouche, Ital. bocca, Span. boca. 

That the same process took place in Indian languages is 
proved by the fact that we find in the earlier Hindi poets weak 
words in a great state of dilapidation, just as we do in the early 
Provencal Troubadours. These words have now dropped out 
of use, and are replaced by stronger and more enduring words, 
which, though in their turn they have been subjected to the 
usual laws of development, ye! retain sufficient stuff and sub- 
stance to make them practically useful. 

§ 8. Hitherto I have been writing as though the proportion 
of the three classes of words were the same in all the lan- 
guages. This is, however, so far from being the case that it is 
necessary to enter on some details to show how the matter 
really stands. The point is one on which it is very difficult to 
come to a definite conclusion. It is characteristic, though little 
to our credit as a nation, that after a century of rule in India 
we should have produced so few good dictionaries of this group 
of languages. In Hindi we have Shakespear and Forbes, but 
neither of these works is more than a very copious vocabulary, 
and both are derived almost exclusively from the written lan- 
guage. 1 In Bengali Dr. Carey’s huge quartos are a Sanskrit 
dictionary in Bengali characters, and Mendies’s is merely a 
vocabulary. Sutton’s Oriya dictionary is meagre, incorrect, 
and full of Bengali and Sanskrit words, instead of pure Oriya. 
The Ludiana missionaries’ Panjabi work is a meritorious and 
accurate performance, but it can scarcely be called a dictionary, 
and the same may be said of Captain Stack’s vocabularies 
of Sindhi. Shahpuiji Edalji’s Gujarati dictionary is a very 
inferior and scanty contribution to our knowledge, and I am 
driven, by comparison with works written in that language, to 
-I In addition to which Forbes’ is a mere plagiarism from other writers. 
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doubt its accuracy in more than one instance. By far the best 
of the whole set is Molesworth’s Marathi dictionary. This is 
really deserving of the name. The words are classed and 
distinguished, as literary or colloquial, full examples are 
given to show the way in which they are used, and meritorious, 
though sometimes mistaken, attempts at derivation are also 
supplied. 

The materials being thus defective, an opinion can only be 
given with some hesitation ; but in a general way it may 
be said that the proportion of Tatsama words is greatest in 
Bengali, Oriya, and Marathi ; less in Hindi and Gujarati ; and 
least in Panjabi and Sindhi. In the latter language, in fact, a 
pure Sanskrit word in its original shape is hardly ever met 
with. This position is easily explained by geographical and 
historical considerations. The first province of India which 
was conquered by foreigners was Sindh, the next the Panjab. 
These provinces, especially the former, adopted the Muham- 
madan religion at an early date . 1 Brahmans are, and have 
long been, comparatively scarce in both places. The Prakrits 
in use in both, especially in Sindh, were always noted for their 
extreme corruptness. A soil, for the most part sterile, and 
more suited to a pastoral than to an agricultural people, was 
left by the main stream of the Aryan immigrants to the cattle- 
tending Abhiri, or Ahirs, and to the Gujars and other rude 
tribes, to whom supervened the Jats, a branch of the great 
Kshatriya or Rajput caste, who had been excluded from fellow- 
ship for some reason which has not yet been fathomed. With so 
rude a population as this it is not wonderful that the language 
became debased, and that the constant state of warfare and 
turmoil in which the people lived for ages, the perpetual sieges 
of their towns, pillagings of their humble dwellings, wholesale 
slaughter of their cattle, and the other annually recurring 
horrors with which they were visited, should have left them 
1 In a.d. 717. — Elliot's Historimu of India, ed. Dowson, vol. i., p. 12. 
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neither opportunity nor inclination for literary pursuits, by 
which alone their language could have been polished and 
continually renewed by resuscitations of pure Sanskrit words. 

In the case of Hindi and Gujarati (which is after all little 
more than a dialect of Hindi) we find considerable similarity 
to $hat of Sindhi and Panjabi. In Hindi there are more 
Tadbhava words than in any other language, and it is in this 
respect the most useful and instructive of all of them to the 
philologist. The Hindi area was, as is well known, overrun 
by Musulmans as much as any part of India ; but there and in 
Gujarat the final settling down of foreigners in the country 
did not take place till the end of the twelfth century, more 
than four hundred years later than in Sindh and the Panjab, 
and the language, starting as it did from a tolerably pure form 
of Prakrit, had time to carry out a system of regular and 
legitimate modifications of Sanskrit words, which it would be 
unfair to call corruptions . 1 Such a large number of Sanskrit 
words underwent developmental changes, and became thus fit 
and useful elements of practical daily speech, that the demand 
for new words to express novel ideas was reduced to a minimum. 
It must be remembered also that such new ideas came from 
the Musulman invaders, who, with the idea, also brought in 
a word of their own to express it ; so that, except in the case 
of the old Hindu poets, who, as their verses turned chiefly 
upon points of the Brahmanical religion, had occasion fre- 


1 For many generations after the victories of Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the first Musul- 
man sovereign of Delhi, the conquerors retained their own Persian, and the conquered 
their Hindi. Mr. Blochmann, whose knowledge of the Muhammadan court of Delhi 
is singularly extensive and accurate, is of opinion that Hindi did not begin to be 
impregnated with Persian words, and the Urdu language consequently did not begin 
to be formed, till the sixteenth century — see “The Hindu Rajas under the Mughals,” 
Calcutta Secieio, April, 1871. The Musulmans had long been accustomed to speak 
pure Hindi, and it was not they who introduced Persian words into the language, 
but the Hindus themselves, who, at the epoch above mentioned, were compelled by 
Todar Mai's new revenue system to learn Persian. 
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quently to recur to Sanskrit, there was in the nation at large 
no general demand for the Tatsama class of words. 

§ 9. I must here express my views on the Hindi language 
in general, and I do so thus early in the dissertation, as it may 
be that there will be found to be some novelty in them, and 
perhaps they will not be readily accepted by those who are 
interested in supporting the claims of other languages of the 
class. For I should here mention, for the benefit of European 
readers, that there exists in India a sort of rivalry between 
Ihe Aryan languages, or rather between the three principal 
ones, Hindi, Marathi, and Bengali, each considering itself 
superior to the others, and my Bengali and Marathi friends 
will probably not agree with me in giving the palm to Hindi 
until they read my reasons for so doing, and perhaps not even 
then. 

Hindi is that language which is spoken in the valley of the 
Ganges and its tributaries, from the watershed of the Jamna, 
the largest and most important of them, as far down as 
Rajmahal, the point where the Ganges takes a sudden turn 
to the south, and breaks out into the plains of Bengal. This 
area is the centre and principal portion of Aryan India. It 
includes the Antarbed or Doab between the Ganges and the 
Jamna, the “inner hearth” of the nation. It is therefore 
the legitimate heir of the Sanskrit, and fills that place in the 
modern Indian system which Sanskrit filled in the old. Under 
the general head of Hindi are included many dialects, some of 
which differ widely from one another, though not so much so 
as to give them the right to be considered separate languages. 
Throughout the whole of this vast region, though the dialects 
diverge considerably, one common universal form of speech is 
recognized, and all educated persons use it. This common 
dialect had its origin apparently in the country round Delhi, 
the ancient capital, and the form of Hindi spoken in that 
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neighbourhood was adopted by degrees as the basis of a new 
phase of the language, in which, though the inflections of 
nouns and verbs remained purely and absolutely Hindi, and 
a vast number of the commonest vocables were retained, a large 
quantity of Persian and Arabic and even Turkish words found 
a place, just as Latin and Greek words do in English. Such 
words, however, in no way altered or influenced the language 
itself, which, when its inflectional or phonetic elements are 
considered, remains still a pure Aryan dialect, just as pure in 
the pages of Wali or Sauda, hs it is in those of Tulsi Das or 
Bihari Lai. It betrays therefore a radical misunderstanding 
of the whole bearings of the question, and of the whole 
science of philology, to speak of Urdu and Hindi as two 
distinct languages. When certain agitators cry. out that the 
language of the English courts of law in Hindustan should 
be Hindi and not Urdu, what they mean is that clerks and 
native writers should be restrained from importing too many 
Persian and Arabic words into their writings, and should use 
instead the honest old Sanskrit Tadbhavas with which the 
Hindi abounds. By all means let it be so, only let it not be 
said that the Urdu is a distinct language from Hindi . 1 By 
means of the introduction of Arabic and Persian words, a very 
great benefit has been conferred on Hindi, inasmuch as it has 
thus been prevented from having recourse to Sanskrit fountains 
again and again for grand and expressive words. This resus- 
citation of Sanskrit words in their classical form — a process 
which has been going on in the modern languages for ages, 
and is still at work as vigorously as ever, just as the resuscita- 
tion of Latin words has always been and is still going on in 
French — has done a serious injury to some languages of the 

1 The most correct way of speaking would be to say “ the Urdu dialect of Hindi,” 
or ‘‘the Urdu phase of Hindi.” It would be quite impossible in Urdu to compose a 
single sentence without using Aryan words, though many sentences might be com- 
posed in which not a single Persian word occurred. 
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Indian group, inasmuch as it has led them to drop their 
Tadbhavas, which are the most valuable class of words that a 
language can possess, not only on account of the light they 
throw on the philological processes which the language has 
undergone, but because, having cast away all that was difficult 
of pronunciation, cumbrous, and superfluous in the ancient 
language, they possess the perfection of flexibility, neatness, 
and practical usefulness. In some languages, notably in 
Bengali, Tatsama words have been borrowed from Sanskrit, 
and employed in written works, in cases where there already 
existed good serviceable Tadbhavas. The result has been that 
the unfortunate peasant who knows no Sanskrit finds it more 
and more difficult every day to acquire knowledge, and the 
education of the masses is thus retarded. In respect of 
Tadbhavas, Hindi stands pre-eminent, whether it be that form 
of Hindi which relies principally upon indigenous sources for its 
words, or that other widely employed form which has in- 
corporated the flower and grace of Persian and Arabic nouns, 
and which is called sometimes Urdu, sometimes Hindustani. 

All the other languages of the group were originally dialects 
of Hindi, in this sense that Hindi represents the oldest and 
most widely diffused form of Aryan speech in India. Gujarati 
acknowledges itself to be a dialect of the Sauraseni Prakrit, 
the parent of Hindi. Panjabi, even at the present day, is little 
more than an old Hindi dialect. Bengali, three centuries ago, 
when it first began to be written, very closely resembled the 
Hindi still spoken in Eastern Behar. Oriya is in many re- 
spects more like Hindi than Bengali. There remain only the 
Sindhi and the Marathi. The former of these has always been 
very distinct from the rest ; nevertheless it shades off in some 
respects imperceptibly into Panjabi on the one hand, and the 
wilder Hindi dialects of the great Rajputana desert on the 
other. I am half afraid to speak about Marathi, as some of the 
Bombay authors who have written on that language proclaim it 
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to be the noblest, most perfect, most eloquent, and so on, of all 
Indian languages. Molesworth, however, who is remarkable 
for the sobriety of his judgment in linguistic matters, derives 
a considerable proportion of the words in his Marathi dictionary 
from the Hindi ; although he guards himself by stating that 
he only introduces the Hindi word because it is the same as the 
Marathi, and may therefore be the origin of it. It is rather 
hasty to assume that modern Marathi is the lineal descendant 
of the Maharashtri Prakrit.' There is quite as much of the 
Magadhi and Sauraseni type in the modem Marathi as there 
is of the Maharashtri ; and in the long period which intervenes 
between Yararuchi and the rise of the modem languages, so 
much confusion took place, and such a jumbling together and 
general displacement of dialects, that it is absurd now-a-days 
to attempt to affiliate any modern Indian language as a whole 
to any Prakrit dialect. Maharashtri and Marathi have little 
in common except the name. ( 

§ 10. I now return from a long digression to take up the 
thread of my remarks. In Hindi, as I have said, the number 
of Desaja and Tadbhava words is much larger than that of 
Tatsamas. In Bengali and Oriya it is not so. These lan- 
guages delight in Tatsama words, and the learned in those 
provinces are proud of having such words in their language, 
being or pretending to be under the impression that they have 
always been in use and have come down to the present day 
unaffected by the laws of development to which all languages 
are subject. This is an obvious error. If the Pandits’ idea 
were true, these languages would be real phenomena, absolute 
linguistic monstrosities. That a language should have pre- 
served two-fifths of its words entirely free from change or 
decay, while the remaining three-fifths had undergone very- 
extensive corruption, and that many of the uncorrupted words 
should be such as are of the commonest daily use, would indeed 
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be marvellous. Such a fact can only be admitted under the fol- 
lowing conditions. Either the word in its original Sanskrit form 
must have been short, strong, and simple, so that it offered no 
encumbrances to be got rid of, and no difficult combinations to 
be simplified,* such as <,Ml> W*T, <j^f, which could not be 
made easier or simpler than they were : or the Sanskrit word 
must have embodied some ceremonial, religious, or political 
idea which has preserved it intact, and apart from the current 
of general usage, as ^t*f> ; in which case there 

are often two forms of the same word in existence — the 
Tatsama form used in a religious or special sense, and the 
Tadbhava in an ordinary sense; thus, we have <*<,* 11 , 

used to express the act of visiting the shrine of an idol, and 
^<9*11, for the general act of seeing. In English the same 
thing occurs in the case of words derived direct from the Latin, 
which correspond to the Indian Tatsamas, and the same derived 
through the medium of the French, which are like Tadbhavas. 
Thus, we have the Tatsamas legal, regal, hospital, and the 
Tadbhavas loyal, royal, hotel, both sets of words coming from 
legalis, regalis, and hospitalis, respectively. In French the 
instances are still more numerous. A few have been given 
in § 7. 

The excessive number of Tatsamas in Bengali and Oriya, 
so far from indicating a high standard of preservation, points 
rather to great poverty in the language. These two forms 
of speech were in use in the two remotest provinces of the 
Indian empire. The arts and sciences and the busy move- 
ments of the world centred at first in the Antarbed, or country 
between the Ganges and Jamna, and round the great Hindu 
capitals, such as Dilli, Kanauj, Ayudhya, Kasi, and in later 
ages round the first-named, by that time corrupted into 
Delhi, and its twin capital, Agra. In those places, therefore, 
Sanskrit words expressive of a variety of ideas remained alive, 
and underwent gradual simplification from constant use. The 
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language spoken in those places, the Hindi, thus became rich 
in Tadbhavas. In the remote marshes of Bengal and the 
isolated coast-line of Orissa the Aryan pulse beat but feebly. 
Life was ruder and less civilized, and non- Aryan tribes mustered 
in great force in the plains as well as in the hills. The ex- 
tremities lagged behind the heart, words which had a meaning 
in the courts and cities of Northern and Western India were 
not known to or required by the nearly naked Bengali crouching 
in his reed hut in those outlying regions . 1 

What the colloquial languages of Bengal and Orissa were 
like previous to the sixteenth century we have no means of 
knowing. The only literature consisted of a few poetical works, 
whose authors did not care to keep close to the popular speech. 
We may, however, assume that in a country where the civili- 
zation was defective, the language would be poor. When the 
English came into India by sea, instead of, as former conquerors 
had come, by land, they were forced by circumstances to fix 
their capital in Bengal, thus reversing the whole system of 

1 Although in the present day Bengali surpasses all the other cognate languages 
in literary activity, yet the fact of its comparative rudeness antil very recent times 
admits of no doubt. Even within the memory of Bengali gentlemen now living 
there was no accepted standard of the language, the dialects were so numerous and so 
varied. ,Since the vernacular literature has received such an immense development, 
the high-down or semi-Sanskrit style has become the model for literary composition, 
but no one speaks in it. I think it is not too much to say that for spoken Bengali 
there is hardly yet any unanimously accepted system. Among recent works there is 
a class of comic productions, such as novels, farees, ballads, and satires, in which the 
spoken language is imitated. The writers of these works, like our own comic writers, 
attempt to seize the peculiarities of the various classes whom they introduce. Such 
works would not be intelligible to foreigners who have only studied the classical 
Bengali. Babu Piiiri Lai Mittra, in his admirably clever and spirited novel, AUUer 
gharer Dalai, “ The Spoilt Child of the House of Allal,” puts into the mouth of each 
of his characters the appropriate method of talking, aDd thus exhibits to the full the 
extensive range of vulgar idioms which his language possesses. In the cheap news- 
papers, which are now sold for a pice about the streets of Calcutta, much of this 
edifying stuff may be seen. It would puzzle most Europeans sadly to understand its 
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Indian government, whose centre had hitherto always been in 
the upper provinces. The language of the province adjacent to 
the new capital naturally attracted the attention of the ruling 
race. The discovery of the existence of the Sanskrit language, 
which occurred at a time when the English were imperfectly 
acquainted with the great Gangetic, valley, excited the imagina- 
tions of the few learned men who at that time resided in 
Bengal, and they readily gave credence to the assertion that 
this glorious and perfect language, which they had recently 
found to be the sister, if not the mother, of Greek and Latin, 
was also the mother of Bengali. The science of comparative 
philology was then in its cradle. Bopp’s first work did not 
appear till 1816, and Jacob Grimm’s a little later. Our Indian 
philologists had no means of testing the relationship between 
Sanskrit and Bengali ; and even if they had possessed any such 
means, it is doubtful if they would have used them. The early 
inquirers in Bengal seem to have been very much ruled by 
their Pandits, and swallowed, with a credulity which amazes us, 
the most audacious assertions of the Brahmans. 

Of course, in the matter of languages, the great Brahmanical 
theory was, and among the orthodox still to a great extent is, 
that Sanskrit, a divine invention, is the only true and correct 
Indian language, and that all deviations from Sanskrit observ- 
able in the conversation of the masses are corruptions arising 
from ignorance ; and that to purify and improve the vernaculars 
— Bengali, for instance — every word should be restored to its 
original Sanskrit shape, and the stream be made to run upwards 
to its source. Unfortunately for them, but fortunately for the 
world at large, this could not be done in the spoken language ; 
but it might at least be done in books, especially in the 
numerous educational works which the English were then 
causing to be written. So completely did this idea prevail, 
that the honest old Tadbhavas were entirely banished from 
books, and a host of Tatsamas dug up from their graves, and 
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resuscitated for daily use. That the Sanskrit, like every other 
language, was subject to the laws of development, and that 
Bengali, like every other language, was merely the natural 
result of those laws, never occurred to Carey, Tates, and their 
brethren ; and if such an idea had crossed their minds, it would 
have been banished as a heresy by the Pandits. Orissa at a 
later date followed the lead of Bengal, and from the causes 
above mentioned it has resulted that in both provinces the 
national speech has been banished from books, and now lives 
only in the mouths of the people ; and even they, as soon, as 
they get a little learning, begin to ape their betters and come 
out with the Tatsainas with which both languages are now 
completely flooded . 1 

In Marathi the preponderance of Tatsama words, though 
sufficiently marked, is not so much so as in Bengali. The 
Marathi country was not invaded by the Musulmans till a 
comparatively late period, and as the Brahmans of that province 
have always been distinguished for learning, their efforts to 
retain a high type for their language, originally one of the 
rudest of the group, took the direction as usual in India of 
resuscitating Sanskrit words, and the process has not been 
carried so far as in Bengali only because the vernacular was 
richer. Marathi is one of those languages which one may 
call playful — it delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and 
has struck out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiary words, 
diminutives, and the like, than any of the cognate tongues. 

1 Yates’s Bengali Grammar initiates the student into all the mysteries of Sandhi 
as though they were still in use, and his distress, when he is obliged to give a genuine 
vernacular form instead of some stilted Sanskritism, is quite ludicrous. Thus, in 
introducing tho common pronouns mui, lui, which are of course the real original 
pronouns of the language, he says, “It would be well for the first and second of 
these pronouns, and for the verbs that agree with them, to be expunged from the 
language.” (!) One feels tempted to ask why he did not try to expunge I and thou 
from English, and to substitute the much more elegant phrases, “Your humble 
servant” and “ Your worship.” 
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§11. In order to make the statement as to the constituent 
elements of the seven languages as clear and complete as 
possible, it is necessary to notice the influence of Arabic and 
Persian. Although Hindi is a richer language than Bengali or 
Oriya, it would not be just to say that the amount of Tatsama 
words in the latter is in exact proportion to its poverty as 
compared with the former. That is to say, Hindi itself »was 
to' a certain extent poor also, and the reason that there are 
less Tatsama words in it than in some other languages is that 
it has had recourse to Arabic apd Persian instead of Sanskrit 
to supply its wants. By a curious caprice, Hindi, when it 
uses Arabic words, is assumed to become a new language, and 
is called by a new name — Urdu ; but when Panjabi or Sindhi 
do the same, they are not so treated. It is not advisable here 
to stop to examine why this is; it is enough to say that where 
Bengali, Oriya, and Marathi have recourse to Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, and Gujarati in a great measure recur to 
Arabic and Persian ; but as the proportions of the Hindu 1 and 
Musulman population are more evenly balanced in the area 
occupied by Hindi than in that of any other language, the 
tendency to borrow from Arabic has not, as in the case of 
Sindhi and Panjabi, where the Musulman population is greatly 
in excess of the Hindu, quite superseded the practice of bor- 
rowing from Sanskrit ; nor on the other hand has the Hindu 
population, as in the case of Bengali and Oriya, where the 
Hindus largely preponderate, forced Sanskrit words into the 
language, to the exclusion of Arabic. 

This is one of those cases, many more of which will occur 

1 For the information of readerB in Europe it may be necessary to explain that the 
word “ Hindu ” is always used in India as a religious term denoting those Aryans who 
still adhere to the Brahmanical faith, and who in most parts of India constitute the 
majority of the population. “Hindi,” on the other hand, expresses the language 
spoken by the Hindu population of the country from Delhi to Kajmahal, Hindusthan 
proper, or, as Chand calls it, “ Hinduun than.” 
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in the course of this essay, in which we observe a regular 
gradation from west to east. In the extreme west we have 
Sindh and the Panjab, with a vast majority of Musulman 
inhabitants, and a large amount of Arabic words, contrasted 
with a very scanty allowance of Tatsamas. Going east we 
come into the great central Hindi area, where the balance 
between the two races is more even, the numerical superiority 
of the Hindus being balanced by the greater intelligence of the 
Muhammadans, and here we find consequently the habit of 
borrowing from Persian kept .up side by side with recurrence 
to Sanskrit, such recurrence, however, being less frequent in 
consequence of the already existing abundance of Tadbhava 
words. Further east again, in Bengal and Orissa, there is an 
immense majority of Hindus, and as a natural result a maxi- 
mum of Tatsamas. In this scheme, Gujarati and Marathi stand 
nearly in the same place as Hindi, the former being rather 
more Persian, and the latter rather more Sanskritic. than it. 
The whole seven languages may be thus grouped, the left hand 
indicating the Arabic pole so to speak, and the right hand the 
Sanskrit, and the position of the languages on the page their 
degree of proximity to the respective poles. 

Panjabi. Hindi. Bangali. 

Sindhi. Gujarati. Marathi. OpyS, 1 

With regard to the Arabic and Persian element, however, it 
must be observed that in all the languages it is still an alien. 
It has not woven itself into the grammar of any of them. All 
the Arabic words in Hindi or any other language are nouns, 
or participial forms used as nouns. They conform to their own 
grammatical rules as strictly in the mouth of a correct speaker, 
as though the rest of the sentence were pure Arabic. Rarely, 
and quite exceptionally, occur such words as tahsilna, kabulna, 

1 This position of the languages on the page is, as will be seen at a glance, nearly 
identical with their position on the map of India. 
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ddghna, where Arabic and Persian nouns have been fjwnidicd 
with a Hindi termination, hut the usual form is 
where the Hindi verb does all the grammatical work, and the 
. Arabic noun is unaltered and uninflected throughout. When 
they are used as nouns, they take the usual postpositions 
indicative of case, but as these postpositions are merely ap- 
pended to them without causing any internal change in tBeir 
structure, it cannot be said that they are at all affected. In 
those changes which indigenous nouns undergo in the pre- 
paration of their base or crude form for receiving case 
appendages, the alien Arabic or Persian word is only affected 
in very few and exceptional instances. The rules for the 
preparation of the base are most intricate in Sindhi, Gujarati, 
and Marathi, in the first of which Arabic words, as I have 
said, are very numerous. 

We cannot therefore take these words into consideration at 
all in examining the internal structure and constitution of the 
seven languages, though it may be proper to do so when 
treating of their external garb, and of the construction of 
sentences. 


§ 12. Passing from the consideration of the constituent ele- 
ments of this group of languages, to that of their structure 
and inflections, we are again met by the question of non- Aryan 
influence. It has been said that contact with the savage races , 
of India had on the Aryans the effect of breaking down their 
rigid inflectional system, and causing them to substitute, for case*, 
endings in nouns and verbs, distinct particles and auxiliaries^, 
and that under this influence the Sanskrit gradually berate rJ 
modified into the present forms. There are, howevM) ; -dqBi(^ 
difficulties in the way of accepting this theory, and molds# ‘ 
to explain what they are, it will be better to state the’wbols 
argument from the beg innin g. . . 

Languages, like trees, grow and develope, and thetf stages ' 


; 
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,of growth are well marked in the abstract, though we cannot 
point to any language which has gone through all the stages 
^Within historical times. The first stage is that in which all 
words are monosyllables without inflections or power of internal 
modification; and when strung together to make sentences, the 
same word is at one time a verb, at anothsf a noun, at a third 
a particle, according to its place in the sentence. This is the 
syntactical stage, and is exemplified by Chinese. 

The second stage is that in which some words have lost their 
•' power wf being used as nouns or verbs, and can only he em-' 
ployed as particles, in which capacity they are added to nouns 
to form case-endings, and to verbs to form tense- and person- 
endings. This is the agglutinative stage, so called because 
these particles are agglutinated, or glued on, to the word which 
they modify. Turkish is such a language. 

„* The third stage is that in which the aforesaid particles are 
no longer separable, but have become incorporated into the . 
word which they modify, merely producing the result of 
* Varying the terminal syllable or syllables. This is the syn- 
.• thetical or inflectional stage, and is seen in Sanskrit. 

* The fourth stage is that in which the particles are not even 
recognizable as constituent elements of the word with which 
they were incorporated, but, from long use, have been worn 
away, so that the word stands almost bare and without termi- 
nations, as in the first stage, and new auxiliary words have to 
be brought in to express the necessary modifications of sense. 
This is the analytical stage, the stage in which English and 
french are at present. 

It will be observed that the fourth stage comes round again 
to the second in some respects, notably in that the words are 
net jlteiecl in any way, but merely have the subsidiary particle 
placed before or after them, so that position in the sentence 
becomes orwe 3 re -re the guide in many instances to the meaning 
of the individual " "rd. Thus the English words of, to, in, for ( 
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etc., correspond exactly to the Turkish in, lah, dan, and the 
rest, in that they have no meaning when standing alone, and 
though perfectly separable from the word which they modify, 
nevertheless cannot be used without it. The two classes are 
therefore very much alike, and might by inexperienced persons 
be easily mistaken one for another. In fact, to settle the 
question in which of the two stages any given language is, 
we have to inquire into its past history, and to ascertain what 
family it bolongs to. Moreover, it will always be found that no 
language is purely analytical. " The most advanced languages, 
such as English, still retain traces of the synthetical phase 
through which they have formerly passed. Thou goest, he goes 
or goeth, went, gone, though much altered from their original 
form, still exhibit the inflectional or synthetic type. On the 
other hand, agglutinative languages having not yet got so far 
as the synthetic stage, naturally cannot possess any traces of 
its system, though, to complicate the matter, there are found 
some languages of this stage whose agglutinative system, aided 
by the working of the laws of euphony, has advanced so far as 
to be almost synthetical, — that is to say, their particles have be- 
come so much altered by use, and are so habitually written as 
parts of the word modified, that they may almost be taken for 
inflectional terminations. So that while on the one hand we 
may have agglutinative languages almost entering the syn- 
thetical stage, we have analytical ones which have not quite 
left it. 

§ 13. To apply the above remarks to the Indian languages. 
The Aryan dialects remained purely synthetical for many 
centuries after the race entered this country. When it first 
came here, it found the land covered with non-Aryan races, 
and it is almost certain that it came more, in to contact with 
them during those early ages than it did in later times, because 
these alien races were after a time either driven out altogether. 
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or remained and were absorbed into the conquering body, where 
they took rank at the bottom of the social system as Sudras, 
and learnt the speech of their conquerors, which speech in 
those days was Prakrit in some form or other. Now, all the 
forms of Prakrit are synthetical, and remained so as long as 
we have any definite trace of them, that is, till long after the 
absorption of the majority of the non- Aryans. The Bhars, 
Cherus, and other tribes, it is true, made a stand, and retained 
their individuality till a late period, arid the Sonthals and Kols 
do so to the present day. Still the mass of non-Aryans residing 
in the valley of the Ganges who were absorbed at all, must 
have been absorbed not only many generations, but many 
centuries, before the Aryan languages began to show any signs 
of a tendency to analytical construction. It is my belief that 
the Indian languages did not begin to be analytical till about 
the ninth or tenth century, much about the same time that the 
European languages began to be so. Chand, though his struc- 
ture is analytical, retains much that is synthetical still, and his 
particles and auxiliaries are in a very crude and unformed state. 
For the modem k&, he, ki, he chiefly uses an obscure «R M, 
which does not vary with the governed noun, and is more 
often left out altogether. the ordinary substantive verb, is 
unknown to him; WT is still only 3nft, three stages earlier than 
its present form. 1 If then the non- Aryans were the cause of 
the Sanskrit changing its structure from synthetical to ana- 
lytical, they must have taken an uncommonly long time about 
it, and, oddly enough, must have succeeded in effecting the 
change at a time when they had for centuries adopted the 
synthetical structure of the Aryans. 

But even apart from the improbability of this theory, it is 
superfluous. We want no non-Aryan influence to account 
for a natural and regular process in all languages of Indo- 
Germanic build. When, by lapse of time and the effect of those 
1 For a further examination of this point, see § 30. 
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numerous changes which words necessarily undergo in trans- 
mission from generation to generation, the terminations of 
nouns and verbs have been worn down, so that they no longer 
afford sufficiently clear indications of time, person, or relation, 
some other means of marking these necessary distinctions 
silently grows up. In the case of European languages there 
were prepositions for the noun and auxiliaries for the verb. 
In the Indian languages postpositions took the place of the 
European prepositions; but in other respects the process was 
precisely identical in both. It is not pretended that the 
European languages were subjected to non- Aryan or any other 
external influence to make them undergo these changes; it is 
admitted that they grew naturally out of the course taken by 
the human tongue and the human mind. The flower of syn- 
thesis budded and opened, and when full blown began, like all 
other flowers, to fade. Its petals, that is its inflections, dropped 
off one by one ; and in due course the fruit of analytical struc- 
ture sprung up beneath it, and grew and ripened in its stead. 
If this was the natural course of development in Europe, may 
we not suppose it to have also been the course in India ? The 
ancient Indian languages are exact structural parallels to the 
ancient European languages, the modern are also precisely 
parallel to the modern of Europe : does it not seem to follow, 
as a logical consequence, that the method and process of their 
change, from the one stage to the other, was also parallel, and, 
in both cases, due to internal rather than external influences ? 

§ 14. But there are stronger arguments still. The non- 
Aryan languages could only affect the Aryans by means of 
some quality which they possessed, not by means of those 
which they did not possess. If the Kol, Dravidian, or other 
groups of languages were analytical, it is conceivable, if we 
put aside for a time the historical and geographical consider- 
ations, that they have imparted to the Aryans a tendency to 
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make their speech also analytical. But if they were not them- 
selves analytical, they could not have done so. 

Now it is very certain, as certain as anything can well be, 
that all the non-Aryan languages of India are still in the 
agglutinative stage. If, then, they exercised any influence on 
the- structure of the Aryan speech, such influence would tend 
to make that also agglutinative ; in other words, the Aryans 
would have had to go backwards, and try and find out 
what were the agglutinated particles from which their own 
inflectional terminations had arisen; and having found them, 
would have been led to use them, no longer conveniently 
incorporated into their words, but disintegrated and separate. 
Thus, a vulgar Aryan who said homi, for “ I am,” would have 
had to re-construct out of his inner consciousness the older form 
bhavami, and, not content with that, to further resolve bhavdmi 
■ into its component elements of Ihu and ami, and henceforth to 
use these two words adjacent to each other, but unincorporated. 
This we see at once is out of the question, and absurd. What 
our vulgar Aryan really did was in course of time to drop the 
final i of homi, and to nasalize the m, at the same time im- 
parting a broader and more rustic pronunciation to the vowel, 
thus producing iff haun. He also changed host, “thou art,” 
and hodi, “he is,” both into hoi; and thus having got two 
words of similar sound, he had to use the pronouns tu and vah 
to distinguish them : which is precisely the opposite process to 
that which imitation of the Dravidians or Kols would have 
led him to follow, and precisely similar to that which his 
brother the vulgar Roman followed when he changed sum into 
sono, and sunt also into sono ; so that, getting two sonos, he had 
no means of distinguishing between them except by constantly 
prefixing the pronouns io, “I,” and eglino, “they”; and just 
that which the Englishman followed when he changed ga, gceth , 
and gat It, all three into go, and then had always to prefix I, he, 
we, ye, they, to make his meaning clear. 
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It must, therefore, be always remembered that though the 
modern Aryan verb presents in its structure certain similarities 
to the Dravidian or Kol verb, and some analogies also with the 
Tibetan and Himalayan verb, as well as with the noun of both, 
yet this very similarity to two such widely sundered groups 
reduces us to the necessity of admitting that the connexion is 
not one of family, but of stage. Tibetan and Dravidian alike 
are in the agglutinative stage ; and, as mentioned before, the 
analytical stage, in which the modern Aryan languages are, 
resembles in many particulars the agglutinative stage, though 
the difference is generally to be detected by a close scrutiny. 

It is not my intention here to go into the details of the 
non- Aryan system of inflection, or agglutination. I am very 
imperfectly acquainted with the non- Aryan languages; and 
with those which impinge most closely upon the Aryan area, 
very few persons can pretend to be familiar. But it seems 
advisable once again to raise a warning voice against the rash 
speculations which are the bane of philology more than of any 
other science, and which have so frequently been the cause 
of the science itself being turned into ridicule. We can only 
move slowly, slowly, stablishing our feet firmly on one point 
before we pass to another. Data are scanty, and facts hard to 
get at. In the above remarks all that has been done is to show 
how great is the d priori improbability of the theory that the 
present structure of the modern Aryan tongues is in any great 
degree due to non- Aryan influence. It has been said languages 
borrow words but never grammar. The methods of expressing 
ideas seem to be inborn and ingrained into races, and seem 
rarely to be varied, whatever be the materials employed, so 
that even resemblances should be shunned as dangerous, and 
must, unless supported by historical or other proofs, be set 
down in the majority of cases as accidental. To take an 
instance, a great deal has been made, or tried to be made, 
of the resemblance between the sign of the dative in Tamil, 
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ku ( kku ), and that of the Hindi, ko, and Dr. Caldwell in 
particular seems to have gone quite wild on the subject (see 
pp. 225-227 of his Grammar) ; but leaving aside all the 
Dravidian, Scythian, Ostiak, Russian, Malay, and all the rest 
of the jumble of analogies, it is demonstrable from actual 
written documents that the modem Hindi ko is a pure accu- 
sative or objective, and was in old Hindi kaun ^T, which is 
the usual and regular form of the Sanskrit learn, the 
accusative of nouns in kah; go that there does not appear to 
be the slightest reason for connecting it with anything but the 
■ cognate forms in its own group of languages. 

For the reasons above given, I am of opinion that there is 
nothing in the structural phenomena of the modem Aryan 
vernaculars which may not, by a fair application of reasonable 
analogies, be deduced from the elder languages of the same 
stock; and though not prepared to deny the presence of non- 
Aryan elements in those languages, I do strenuously deny that 
they have had any hand in the formation of the analytical 
system which the Aryan tongues at present exhibit. 

§ 15. Looking upon the change from a synthetical to an 
analytical state as progress and development, not as corruption 
or decay, it may be interesting to institute a comparison 
between the several languages in this respect. And here, as 
might be expected, we find in most instances that those lan- 
guages which are most prone to the use of Tatsama words are 
also most backward in development. 

Tbe most advanced language is the Hindi, which is closely 
followed by the Panjabi and Gujarati. In Hindi the noun 
has lost nearly all traces of inflection ; the only vestiges 
remaining are the modification of the base in the oblique 
cases of nouns ending in d or ah, as ghora, oblique base ghore, 
bandah, oblique base bande, and the terminations of the plural 
en, an, on ; and in common talk the plural is very little used, 
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a paraphrastic construction with sab or log being generally 
preferred. The pronouns exhibit a slight advance upon the 
Prakrit forms, but have evidently come down to modem time 
through Prakrit, and therefore retain more of an inflectional 
character. In the pronouns, each case must be derived from 
the corresponding case in Sanskrit, just as in an Italian verb 
each person of each tense is a distinct corruption of the cor- 
responding Latin person and tense. But with the Hindi noun 
the case is different. The noun owes to Sanskrit merely its 
base, or crude form. All its cases are formed out of its own 
resources, resources perhaps themselves of Sanskrit origin, hut 
put together and employed in a way quite foreign to Sanskrit 
ideas. Thus when a Sanskrit noun exhibits three base forms, 
the Anga, Pada, and Bha, all differing from each other, as 
Anga base Pada TT^> Bha <rs|, the Hindi 

rejects all these niceties, and takes the simple nominative 
TT5TT for its sole base, declining it by means of postpositions 
etc. 

In the verb Hindi has still more markedly thrown away the 
Sanskrit inflectional system. The Hindi verb is an arrange- 
ment of participles conjugated by means of the substantive 
verbs, derived from the roots as and bhu. Only one tense is 
synthetical, the indefinite present, corrupted from the present 
indicative of the Sanskrit. 

Panjabi follows Hindi as regards its nouns, having the same 
simplicity of declension and the same absence of inflection ; 
although the particles used to denote cases are different from 
those used in Hindi, yet the method of their use is precisely 
the same ; only bases ending in a are subject to modification, 
all others remain unchanged. The verb is identical in struc- 
ture with Hindi, and the differences of form are hardly more 
than dialectic. The pronouns are also nearly the same as 
Hindi. The claim of Panjabi to be considered an independent 
language rests more upon its phonetic system, and its stores 
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of words not found in Hindi, than upon any radical difference 
in its structure or inflections. 

Gujarati is somewhat less developed than the two preceding 
languages. It retains the needless and troublesome arrange- 
ment of three genders, whereas the Hindi and Panjabi have 
but two, and in common use wisely ignore to a great extent 
the existence of even those. The noun retains one inflectional 
case, the instrumental, only the noun ending in o undergoes 
any change of termination previous to the application of the 
postpositions ; and these postpositions, though different in 
form, are used in the same manner as those in Hindi. The 
pronouns are almost identical with Hindi, especially with 
those dialectic forms of Hindi spoken in Rajputana, on the 
northern frontier of Gujrat. 

The verb, as expounded by its unphilosophical grammarians, 
Messrs. Leckey and Eduljee, appears to possess a bewildering 
variety of forms ; but a little examination shows that the five 
presents, seventeen preterites, and three or four futures, are 
really nothing more than instances of that subdivision and 
amplification in which grammarians so much delight. We 
find here again the present indefinite, an inflectional tense 
derived from the Sanskrit present indicative. It may be as 
well to state that this tense, though often most ingeniously 
disguised by grammar-writers, exists in all the languages of 
this group, as will be shown in the chapter on verbs. Gujarati 
has, however, another inflectional tense in the future hoisho 
from the Sanskrit bhavi&hyami, Prakrit hoissam, etc. The rest 
of the tenses of a Gujarati verb are merely neat and varied 
combinations of participles with each other, and with the 
substantive verbs. 

Sindhi ranks next in the matter of development. It is a 
rough language, loving thorny paths of its own, but there 
hangs about it, to my mind, somewhat of the charm of wild 
flowers in a hedge whose untamed luxuriance pleases more 
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than the regular splendour of the parterre. Even as early as 
Prakrit times the dialect of the Indus valley shook itself free 
from trammels, and earned for itself from the pedantic followers 
of rule and line the contemptuous epithet of Apabhransa, or 
vitiated. There is a flavour of wheaten flour and a reek of 
cottage smoke about Panjabi and Sindhi, which is infinitely ' 
more natural and captivating than anything which the hide- 
bound Pandit-ridden languages of the eastern parts of India 
can show us. I have not yet been able to procure Dr. Trumpp’s 
Sindhi Grammar , 1 and am obliged to work with Captain Stack’s 
book, the deficiencies of which strike one at every step. 

In Sindhi the preparation of the base for reception of the 
case particles assumes great importance, there being in nearly 
every case three separate base-forms in the singular, one for 
the nominative, a second for the oblique, and a third for the 
vocative ; and three in the plural, the plural forms being in 
addition various and numerous for the oblique and vocative. 
That these forms result from a partial retention or half-effaced 
recollection of the Sanskrit inflectional system is apparent, and 
this fact places Sindhi in an inferior stage of development to 
that of the fore-named languages. The cases are formed, 
however, analytically by the addition of particles; that indi- 
cative of the possessive relation is so multifariously inflected 
as to raise that case into a pure adjective agreeing with the 
governing noun in gender, number, and case, whereas Hindi 
is satisfied with three forms of the genitive particle, Panjabi 
with four, Gujarati requires nine, and Sindhi twenty. The 
subject of postpositions is not properly worked out by Stack, 
and I labour under some difficulty in putting it clearly to 
myself, and consequently to the reader. The adjective is also 
subject to the same multiplied changes of termination as the 
substantive. The pronouns, as in Hindi, retain more traces 

1 I hear that it is shortly to be published at Leipzig, if this unhappy war will 
permit. September, 1870.' 

r* 
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of an inflectional system, and closely resemble those of that 
language. The verb is, as in other languages, composed chiefly 
of participial forms combined with the three auxiliaries, but, 
like Gujarati, the future, as well as the indefinite present, shows 
signs of the synthetical system of Sanskrit, and in some other 
respects also is less purely analytical than Hindi. The passive 
in particular exhibits a system of combination in which a 
tendency to analytical treatment is not fully emancipated from 
synthetical ideas. 

Marathi, which I place next on the list, is, like Gujarati and 
Sindhi, more complicated in its structure than the other lan- 
guages. These three languages of the Western Presidency, 
perhaps from political reasons, and the less frequent intercourse 
between them and the northern and eastern members of the 
group, retain a type peculiar to themselves in many respects, 
notably so in the greater intricacy of their grammatical forms. 
In Marathi we see the results of the Pandit’B file applied to a 
form of speech originally possessed of much natural wildness 
and licence. The hedgerows have been pruned, and the wild 
briars and roses trained into order. It is a copious and beau- 
tiful language, second only to Hindi. It has three genders, 
and the same elaborate system of preparation of the base as 
in Sindhi, and, owing to the great corruption that has taken 
place in its terminations, the difliculty of determining the 
gender of nouns is as great in Marathi as in German. In fact, 
if we were to institute a parallel in this respect, we might 
appropriately describe Hindi as the English, Marathi as 
the German of the Indian group, — Hindi having cast aside 
whatever could possibly be dispensed with, Marathi having 
retained whatever has been spared by the action of time. To 
an Englishman Hindi commends itself by its absence of form, 
and the positional structure of its sentences resulting there- 
of 0111 ; to our High-German cousins the Marathi, with its fuller 
array ot genders, terminations, and inflections, would probably 
\ 
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seem the completer and finer language. The pronoun is very 
little removed from pure Prakrit, combining inflectional pecu- 
liarities of a distinctly Prakrit nature with the postpositions 
which it possesses in common with its cognate languages. The 
verb is to a certain extent participial in its formation, but 
retains the indefinite present, though in modern usage in a s 
preterite sense, and an inflectional future. It has also a par- 
tially inflectional subjunctive. Its combinations are fewer and 
simpler than those of the Gujarati ; and in all its tenses the 
auxiliary verb, especially in the second person singular and 
third person plural, is so intimately bound up with the parti- 
ciple as to exhibit a pseudo-inflectional appearance. Though 
mtatos, “thou dost get loose,” and sutatat, “they get loose,” 
look like inflections, they are really combinations of sutato asi 
and sutata santi respectively. 

In the Bengali noun we have a purely inflectional genitive, 
the legitimate descendant of the Sanskrit termination -mya. 
Bengali and Oriya are like overgrown children, always re- 
turning to suck the mother’s breast, when they ought to be 
supporting themselves on other food. Consequently the written 
Bengali, afraid to enter boldly on the path of development, 
hugs the ancient Sanskrit forms as closely as it can, and mis- 
leads the reader by exhibiting as genuine Bengali what is 
merely a resuscitation of classical Sanskrit. In the peasant- 
speech, however, which is the true Bengali, and for which the 
philologist must always search, putting aside the unreal forma- 
tions which Pandits would offer him, there is much that is 
analytical, though in the noun the genitive, dative, locative, 
ablative, and instrumental are synthetical, as is also the 
nominative plural. The rest of the plural, and sometimes 
the nominative also, is formed by the addition of particles 
expressive of number, as gan, dig , and others, to which the 
signs of case are appended. There is no preparation of the 
base in Bengali, or very little. Gender is practically neglected. 
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The verb is simple, and formed as in other languages on the 
participial system. The indefinite present and the future may, 
however, be regarded as inflectional, as also the imperfect 
dekhilam and the conditional dekhitam. The pronouns are very 
little removed from Prakrit. 

Oriya is the most neglected member of the group, and 
retains some very archaic forms. The repulsive and difficult 
character in which it is written, the rugged and mountainous 
nature of the greater part of Orissa, and its comparative 
isolation from the world at large, have combined to retard its 
development. In the noun the genitive and ablative are in- 
flectional, and the locative is probably the same. Its verbal 
forms still require fuller analysis, but there is much that is 
inflectional apparent on the surface, though the universal par- 
ticipial system is also in use. In the indefinite present several 
of the forms retain their pure Prakrit dross, as the third person 
singular in ai and plural anti. 

Both in Bengali and Oriya the singular of the pronoun and 
verb has been banished from polite society and relegated to the 
vulgar, and the original plural has been adopted as the. polite 
singular, and been supplied with a new plural. Thus, in Oriya 
the singular mu, “ I,” is considered vulgar, and amhe, the old 
plural, is now used as a singular, and fitted with a new plural, 
amhemane. In Bengali they have gone a step further, and 
made two new plurals, — one mora, for the now vulgar singular 
mui, and another, amara for the plural turned singular ami. 

§ 16. Having thus briefly generalized the structural cha- 
racteristics of the seven languages, the character in which they 
are written next demands attention. The Hindi and Marathi 
use the ordinary Nagari in printed books, and their written 
character, as also that of Gujarati, does not vary from it more 
than is natural under the circumstances ; the written character 
in all these languages being merely a rounder and more flowing 
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variety of the printed. Sindhi has remained till modem times 
almost unwritten. The rude scrawls in use among the mer- 
cantile classes defy analysis, and were so imperfect that it is 
said no one but the writer himself could read what was written . 1 
The abandonment of the matra or top line of the Devanagari 
letters, is a common feature in all these cursive alphabets. It 
is either dropped entirely, as in the Kayathi character used in 
Behar, or a series of lines are ruled across the page first, like a 
schoolboy’s copy-book, and the writing is hung on below as 
in the Modh or “ twisted ” current hand of the Marathas. 
Gujarati, for some reason, has taken to printing books in this 
cursive hand, without the top line, which gives it at first 
sight the effect of a totally different character. The letters are 
all, however, pure modern Nagari, and on showing a Gujarati 
book to a native of Tirhut, I found he could read it perfectly, 
and, what is more, very nearly understand most parts of it ; and 
he was by no means an exceptionally intelligent man, rather 
the reverse. 

The Mahajani character differs entirely from that used for 
general purposes of correspondence, and is quite unintelligible 
to any but commercial men. It is in its origin as irregular 
and scrawling as the Sindhi, but has been reduced by men of 
business into a neat-looking system of little round letters, in 
which, however, the original Devanagari type has become so 
effaced as hardly to be recognizable, even when pointed out. 
Perhaps this is intentional. Secresy has always been an im- 
portant consideration with native merchants, and it is probable 
that they purposely made their peculiar alphabet as unlike 
anything else as possible, in order that they alone might have 
the key to it. 

1 There are some twelve or thirteen different alphabets current in Sindh, some of 
which differ very widely from the others. Of late, however, the Arabic character, 
though very ill adapted to express Sindhi sounds, has come into common use, and a 
modification of the Devanagari is proposed for adoption, though I believe it is not 
actually employed by any class of Sindhians. 
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In the mercantile and ordinary current hands, the vowels 
are only partially indicated, a or i in its full or initial form 
generally does duty for the whole. This is of no great con- 
sequence in ordinary correspondence where the context, as in 
Persian, supplies the key to the meaning. Sometimes, however, 
difficulties arise, as in the well-known story of the merchant 
of Mathura, who was absent from home, and whose agent wrote 
from Delhi to the family, to say his master had gone to Ajmer 
and wanted his big ledger. The agent wrote Babii Ajmer 
gay a bari bahi bhej dijiye. This was unfortunately read Babii 
dj mar gayd bari bahu bhej dijiye, “ The master died to-day, 
send the chief wife ” ! (apparently to perform his obsequies). 1 

It would be waste of time to analyze all these current hands, 
even if the resources of modern European printing-presses 
permitted us to do so. They are not calculated to throw any 
light upon the historical development of the art of writing 
among the Indian races, being the results merely of individual 
caprice. 


§ 17. The three languages which use a peculiar character 
are the Panjabi, Bengali, and Oriya. Panjabi employs the 
character called Gurumukhi, a name probably derived from the 
fact that the art of writing was at first only employed on sacred 
subjects, and was practised by pupils who recorded the oral 
instruction of their Gurus instead of, as had been the case in 
earlier times, committing his teachings to memory. The alpha- 
bet consists of thirty-five letters only, omitting the grammatical 
abstractions as also 71 and T=T; ^ is retained, 

but with a different pronunciation, as will be shown hereafter, 
does duty for all the sibilants. There is a special character 


1 This story is told by Babu Rajendra Lai Mittra, in vol. xxxiii., p. 608, of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. There is much that is good in his article, 
though I entirely disagree with the greater part of it. 
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for that harsh aspirated r-sound which in the other languages 
is indicated by 3 ; and the Yedic l 35 is expressed by the 
dental l, with a stroke like a virama attached to its lower right- 
hand limb. 

In tracing the origin of this alphabet, it appears that initial 
a, a, u and u, e and ai are almost identical with the K/utjla 
character 1 in use from the ninth to the eleventh century a.d., 
which is only a development of the still older Gupta character 
of the fifth century, which again leads ns back to the forms 
used in the inscriptions of Asoka in the third century b'.c. 
The i and i exhibit the same form as the e for their fulcrum or 
initial form, though they possess the modem forms f and ^ 
for medial use. These latter are of later introduction. Origi- 
nally, as is proved by the older alphabets, i was indicated 
by three dots, or circlets, fojming a triangle with the apex 
downwards. These three dots being connected by lines repre- 
sented the derived vowel e, to which a small tail was afterwards 
added, hut, as the Oriya still shows, the medial i was originally 
expressed by a semicircle over the letter it followed, thus, 
ki. This is still retained in the Tibetan -tj hi. In the Kutila 
character this semicircle was lengthened downwards on the left 
hand or before the letter to express the short sound, or on the 
right hand or after the letter to express the long sound : f^R, 
Previous to this, in the earlier inscriptions the long i is dis- 
tinguished by inverting the semicircle, thus ^ . Medial u was 
expressed in the alphabet of the fifth century b.c. by a small 
horizontal stroke on the right of the lower portion of a letter, 
thus _, and u by two such strokes. From these have arisen 
the Panjabi u . and u 9 . E was at first indicated by a short 
horizontal stroke attached to a letter at the top and drawn left- 
wards. This gradually raised itself into the slanting position 

1 This section and the following should be read with the tables of alphabets in 
the second volume of Prinsep's Indian Antiquities at hand for comparison. The 
modem alphabets will be found in a table at the end of this chapter. 
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it now holds, ti_. Ai was written with the horizontal e-stroke 
and a vertical one at right angles to it, which gradually came 
together as . 0 was expressed by two horizontal strokes 

forming one cross-line, either at the top or through the middle 
of a letter. In the beginning of a word this stroke used the 
letter a as its fulcrum. By degrees these two strokes got raised 
into a sloping position, and from the Gupta inscriptions of the 
fifth century down to the tenth century they were so written. 
The form is preserved in a more elegant shape in the Tibetan, 
which dates from the seventh century, thus 3fj" ho. The Panjabi 
rejects one of the two strokes and gives that which remains 
a wavy shape to distinguish it from e, thus 5T ke, 8? ho ; 
while in Nagari the right-hand stroke has been turned down- 
wards like an a T. thus making "Y- The au in the fifth century 
consisted of three strokes, thus. ^ . Panjabi has contented 
itself with giving an extra half-stroke to the o, thus kau. 

Panjabi consonants are generally of the Kutila type, though 
many of them are older still. Of the Kutila type are the 
characters for g, t, th, dh, n, d, dh, p, bh, y, l. It will be 
observed that these letters in Panjabi approach more nearly 
to the exact form of the Kutila than the corresponding 
Devanagari letters, which have been subjected to modifications 
from which the Gurumukhi letters have escaped. 

K preserves something more like the form on the Yallabhi 
plates found in Gujarat, as does also the Gujarati 4, almost 
the only letter in that alphabet which would seem strange to 
one familiar with the ordinary Devanagari. 

The sign for kh is the Nagari ^ sh, but left open at the top. 
This character is also used for kh in western Hindi ; thus for 
V* we find for ’Hi • The Nagari sign for kh ^1 

has unfortunately a close resemblance to rac, and by the 
addition of a small horizontal stroke it may be made into ^ 
sm. These resemblances have probably led to its disuse, com- 
bined as they are with certain phonetic peculiarities noticed in 
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Chapter IV., § 80. The gh is older than the Kutila in so 
far as it is open at the top, whereas the Kutila is closed. This 
letter has retained its form more exactly than any other. 
From Asoka’s time downwards it has the form of an English 
capital E lying on its back, lu . This ancient form is retained 
by the Panjabi and Kashmiri alone. 1 The Devanagtyi 
follows the Kutila in being closed at the top, but has deviated 
from it in making two of the strokes horizontal instead of 
vertical. The Panjabi form for IT is omitted from Prinsep’s 
table. It resembles the Kutila, but has added a loop at the 
foot. 

The ^ and W are both older than the Kutila, and closely 
approach the Gupta and Vallabhi types. The earliest form of 
this letter was a vertical stroke with a loop at the bottom on 
the left for ch, and two loops one on each side for chh. 

The j is more Kutila than anything, though it has become 
simpler than its prototype. The Kutila itself bears very little 
resemblance to the more ancient form, which is that of the 
English E, and is retained in Tibetan =. 

Jh is not found in Kutila, nor is palatal n. The Panjabi 
forms for these sounds bear no resemblance to anything in the 
ancient alphabets, and are probably local inventions or com- 
binations. 

Panjabi d is the Gupta letter with a curl to it, and does not 
at all approach the Kutila. 

Panjabi t, like the Bengali 'S. has the form appropriated in 
the other languages to u. This arises from the older form 
being A • In writing this and other letters, the variations of 
form depend upon the course followed by the pen in making 
the letter. If you begin at the top, and go down the left limb, 
and then bringing the pen back up the same limb go down the 

1 The Kashmiri character is very similar to the Panjabi, though in seyeral instances 
its forms are even more archaic still. 
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right one, you will find the tendency to give a curve to all 
written lines will gradually result in a form similar to the 
Panjabi letter; whereas, if on the contrary you follow down 
the right limb first, and then taking the pen off, make the left 
limb separately, the result will be the Kutila t, from which 
comq the Kagan and others. 

The th is apparently a modification of the Kutila, due like 
the last letter to a different way of writing. In the Kutila the 
little top loop is first formed, and then, without taking off the 
pen or graver, the larger loop, and then the upright stroke. 
The Panjabi scribe, however, formed the large loop first, and 
taking off his pen, made a stroke across it, separating it into 
two parts, in order to produce the effect of the two loops, in 
which attempt he has signally failed, turning out something 
more like a than a . 

There is a curious similarity between dh and p in Panjabi. 
The former is written ^ with the character used in Nagari for 
P, while the p is indicated by the same character with the top 
open. In this it adheres closely to the Kutila, which adds a 
small side stroke to the dh, which in early alphabets is an oval, 
grape-shaped letter, and thus produces a character closely re- 
sembling if; the double semicircle of the Nagari ^ is quite 
modem. 

In n again Panjabi preserves an archaic form, and the same 
remarks apply to this letter as to t. The Panjabi n is that of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, with the horizontal footstrokes sloped 
downwards and curved. The Gupta, Yallabhi, and Kutila 
forms arose from tiying to form the letter by one continuous 
stroke without taking the pen or graver off. The Tibetan 
exactly reproduces the Kutila in its 

In ph we have another piece of antiquity. The form of this 
letter is identical with the Nagari € dh. In the Asoka cha- 
racter the dh and ph are almost the same ; the former having 
a curved downstroke, the latter a straight one. This is re- 
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produced in Panjabi, and the difference marked by an extra 
curve in the dh, while the ph is indicated by the simple 3- 
Kashmiri squares the corners of the dh, and exactly follows 
the Gupta in its ph. Kutila has adopted a very different type 
in its Hi, which has been followed by all the other alphabets. 
The Tibetan si shows how by a different order of making the 
strokes the <5 of the earlier alphabets might pass into the 
Bengali and thence into Nagari Hi; so much depends upon 
the order followed by the pen in forming the letter. Let any 
one who doubts this try the experiment of forming the Sanskrit 
letters backwards, beginning where the pen generally leaves off, 
and after writing the letter quickly half a dozen times he will 
be surprised to see how far it has deviated from its original 
shape. 

Bh is the Kutila form sounded and written as though the 
central curve were a loop ; m differs only in having the top - 
open, to distinguish it from which in Panjabi is written like 
the Nagari H, owing to the Gupta character from which it is 
derived not having the little tail which marks the *1- 

R also lacks the tail, and thus approaches the Gupta rather 
than the Kutila type. 

The v assimilates more to the Yallabhi form than any other ; 
and the h is Gupta. 

In a large number of instances the Kutila differs from the 
Gupta type only by the addition of a little tail at the right- 
hand lower corner. This tail being regarded as the con- 
tinuation of the right-hand line of a letter has resulted in the 
vertical straight line so characteristic of Devanagari letters, 
such as H, H> in none of which has the Gupta character 

any tail, or consequently anything to give rise to a straight 
stroke. The Panjabi character probably took its rise from the 
Gupta, or it might be more accurate to say that the earlier 
character of Asoka underwent modifications, the type of which 
is uniform throughout India, down to the Gupta era, but that 
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after that the various provinces began to make local variations 
of their own. The Kutila inscriptions date from about 800 a.p. 
to 1100 a D., and as far as we know the history of those three 
centuries there was no one paramount sovereign during that 
time whose authority extended over all Aryan India, as there 
had Jteen at various times in the preceding ages. "YVe may 
suppose the Paujab to have been politically sundered from the 
Gangetic provinces during a great portion of that time, and to 
have entered upon a distinct course of linguistic development. 
This will account for the archaic character of many of its 
letters. 


§ 18. The Bengali is the most elegant and easiest to write 
of all the Indian alphabets. It is very little changed from the 
Kutila brought down from Kanarfl by the Brahmans whom 
King Adisur invited to Bengal in the latter part of the eleventh 
century. Such slight differences as are perceptible arise from 
an attempt to form a running hand, in which it should not be 
necessary to lift the pen from the paper in the middle of a 
word. This attempt has been to a great degree successful, 
and the modern Bengali character can now be written with 
greater rapidity and ease than any character derived from the 
ancient Indian alphabet. Even compound letters of some in- 
tricacy have been provided with neat and simple forms, and 
since the introduction of printing presses into Bengal the type 
has much increased in elegance. A printed Bengali book is 
now a very artistic production in typography. 


§ 19. The same praise cannot be awarded to the Oriya cha- 
racter, which is of all Indian characters the ugliest, clumsiest, 
and most cumbrous. Some of the letters so closely resemble 
others that they can with difficulty be distinguished. Such 
for instance are the following, Q cha, Q ra, where only the 
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slanting end-stroke distinguishes the letters, and to make it 
worse, the medial e g is often so written as to be precisely 
like the ch. Then again, £) ta, and q dha, only differ by 
the size of the lower loop. ^ u, and g> da, are also closely 
similar ; SI ga, §f kha, cha, ra, as also Cl s ('ll), and 
61 n (W)> puzzle the reader by the slightness of their differ- 
ence, which if troublesome in print, where all the proportions 
of loops and strokes are rigidly preserved, is still more so in 
manuscript, where no attention at all is paid to the subject; 
and a knowledge of the language is the only guide in deter- 
mining which letter is meant. 

The Oriya characters in their present form present a marked 
similarity to those employed by the neighbouring non- Aryan 
nations whose alphabets have been borrowed from the Sanskrit. 
I mean the Telugu, Malayalam, Tamil, Singhalese, and Burmese. 
The chief peculiarity in the type of all these alphabets consists 
in their spreading out the ancient Indian letters into elaborate 
mazes of circular and curling form. This roundness is the 
prevailing mark of them all, though it is more remarkable in 
the Burmese than in any other ; Burmese letters being entirely 
globular, and having hardly such a thing as a straight line 
among them. The straight angular letters which Asoka used 
are exhibited in the inscriptions found at Seoni on the Narmada 
(Nerbudda) in more than their pristine angularity, but adorned 
with a great number of additional lines and squares, which 
renders them almost as complicated as the Glagolitic alpha- 
bet of St. Cyril. The next modification of these letters 
occurs in the inscriptions found at Amravatl on the Kistna, 
where the square boxes have been in many instances rounded off 
into semicircles. From this alphabet follow all the Dra vidian 
and the Singhalese ; probably also we may refer to this type 
the Burmese and even the Siamese, and the beautiful character 
in use in J ava, which is evidently of Aryan origin, as its system 

of Pasangans, or separate forms for the second letter of a nexus. 

* 9 
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and Sandangans, or vowel and diacritical signs, sufficiently 
testify. 

Whether the Oriyas received the art of writing from Bengal 
or from Central India is a question still under dispute. The 
probabilities are strongly in favour of the latter supposition. 
In the flourishing times of the monarchy of Orissa, the inter- 
course with Central and Southern India was frequent and 
intimate. Baja Churanga (or Saranga) Deva, the founder of 
the Gangavansa dynasty, which ruled from a.d. 1131 to 1451 , 
came from the south, and was said in native legends to be a son 
of the lesser Ganges (Godavari). The princes of that line 
extended their conquests far to the south, and their dominions 
at one time stretched from the Ganges to the Godavari. 
Kapilendra Deva (1451-1478) resided chiefly at Bajamahendri, 
and died at Condapilly on the banks of the Kistna, having 
been employed during the greater part of his reign in fighting 
over various parts of the Telinga and Karnata countries. This 
monarch also came into collision with the Musulmans of Behar. 
In fact, the early annals of Orissa are full of allusions to the 
central and southern Indian states, while Bengal is scarcely 
ever mentioned. Indeed, the Oriya monarchs at one time did 
not bear sway beyond the Kansbans, a river to the south of 
Baleshwar (Balasore), and there was thus between them and 
Bengal a wide tract of hill and forest, inhabited in all prob- 
ability, as much of it is still, by non- Aryan tribes. The changes 
and developments which have brought Oriya into such close 
connexion with Bengali appear in very many instances to be 
of comparatively recent origin. 

Assuming then that the Oriyas got their alphabet from 
Central, rather than from Northern, India, the reason of its 
being so round and curling has now to be explained. In all 
probability in the case of Oriya, as in that of the other lan- 
guages which I have mentioned above, the cause is to be found 
in the material used for writing. The Oriyas and all the popu- 
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lations living on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal write on the 
Talpatra, or Jpaf of the fan-palin or Palmyra ( JBorassus flabelli- 
formis). The leaf of this tree is like a gigantic fan, and is 
split up into strips about two inches in 
breadth, or less, according to the size of 
the leaf; each strip being one naturally 
formed fold of the fan. On these leaves, 
when dried and cut into proper lengths, 
they write with an iron style or Lekhani, 
having a very fine sharp point. Now, 
it is evident that if the long, straight 
horizontal Matra, or top line of the Devanagari alphabet, were 
used, the style in forming it would split the leaf, because, being 
a palm, it has a longitudinal fibre going from the stalk to the 
point. Moreover, the style being held in the right hand and 
the leaf in the left, the thumb of the left hand serves as a 
fulcrum on which the style moves, and thus naturally imparts 
a circular form to the letters. Perhaps the above explanation 
may not seem very convincing to European readers; but no one 
who has ever seen an Oriya working away with both hands at 
his Lekhani and Talpatra will question the accuracy of the 
assertion : and though the fact may not be of much value, I 
may add, that the native explanation of the origin of their 
alphabet agrees with this. With the greater extension of the 
use of paper, which has taken place since the establishment 
of our rule, especially in our courts of justice, the round top 
line is gradually dying out, and many contractions have been 
introduced, which it is to be hoped may be by degrees imported 
into the printed character. 

The Oriya letters have departed, however, less from the early 
type than those of their neighbours, the Telingas. The vowels 
have much of the Kutila type, though the practice of carrying 
the style on from the bottom of the letter to the Matra has 
caused a peculiar lateral curve which disguises the identity of 
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the letter. Let, however, be compared with 'S (i.e., ^3 
without the Matra), 6> with 'S ('?). and the connexion will 
he at once visible. 

Like the Bengalis, the Oriyas have adopted the custom of 
writing the top stroke of medial e and o before the letter to 
which it is attached, instead of above it, as Bengali Ice, 
(3Ft ho. This practice is, however, found in some Devanagari 
MSS., and is sometimes used in Gujarati. Being also a high- 
polite Sanskrit sort of language in the eyes of its expounders, 
Oriya has been duly provided with symbols for the gram- 
marian’s letters and ^f, 1 and has also some very 

formidable snake-like coils to express the various forms of 
nexus. Some of these are as clumsy as Singhalese, and take as 
long to execute as it would to write a sentence in English. 
Moreover, the forms used in conjunctions of consonants are not 
the same as those used when alone. Thus, the character which 
when single is read o, when subscribed to W or q is read n (TJT); 
that which alone is th, when subscribed to is ch. 

Without going through the whole alphabet letter by letter, 
it may suffice to say in general terms that the Oriya characters 
show signs of having arisen from a form of the Kutila character 
prevalent in Central India, and that its love of circular forms, 
common to it and the neighbouring nations, is due to the habit 
of writing on the Talpatra, Talipot, or palm-leaf, with an iron 
style. 

§ 20. Next to the alphabets comes the question of the pro- 
nunciation of the various sounds. The vowels, with one or two 
exceptions, appear to retain the same sound as in Sanskrit. 

I say appear, because although the JDeVanagari character affords 

1 These letters being pronounced ra, ru, la, l&, respectively, the common people 
often use them for q, wf, and 5T; thus, we see detun ‘‘X gave,” written 

properly delrn; and rip, “form," qjq, properly rip. 
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a very accurate vehicle for the representation of sounds, yet we 
cannot he certain what was the exact pronunciation of the 
Aryan letters; and in one or two instances, both in consonants 
and vowels, there is reason to believe that the ancient pronun- 
ciation differed considerably from that of to-day. 

The short a 31, which in Sanskrit is held to be inherent in 
every consonant not otherwise vocalized, is pronounced by the 
western languages and Hindi — in fact, by all except Bengali 
and Oriya — as a short dull sound- like the final a in Asia, or 
that in woman. Bengali, however, is peculiar in respect of this 
sound, which is only exceptionally used. That is to say, the 
character and its equivalent, the unwritten inherent vowel, 
is pronounced a only in certain words, such as the word *P!f 
“ crowd,” when used to form the plural of nouns, sounded gan, 
not gon ; at least, so says Shaaacharan Sirkar, in his excellent 
Grammar, and no doubt he is correct to the rule, but in 
practice one hears gon constantly. In some cases the ^T 
is pronounced as a short o, just as in English not, thus TTTWfl 
tdbot, not tdvat ; tirosh (not tiros) Mr. Purists, how- 

ever, affect to pronounce it as in Sanskrit, and would read 
anal, not onol. 

The same rule holds good in Oriya, but not to the same ex- 
tent as in Bengali. In the former language there is much less 
fondness for open broad sounds than in the latter. In short 
syllables, especially when unaccented, the ’31 is sounded a; thus, 
ka (not ko) dach. Also in syllables where the a is long by 
position, as JPfcg'sf mandal, chakla. Before ^ or *5, 

however, it is sounded o, but this o is not such a deep full 
sound as the Bengali ; thus, 3^3 is boro, but often it sounds 
bora, the a here being an attempt to represent a sound halfway 
between the short a in woman and the deep short o of the 
Bengali. 

The sound of a is omitted from consonants in many instances 
where we should expect, on the analogy of the Sanskrit, to 
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find it. Strictly speaking, the absence of this sound should he 
indicated by the virama or by a combination of two consonants. 
In the more Sanskritizing of the languages, such as Bengali, 
Marathi, and Oriya, the latter method of expression is frequently 
resorted to ; but in the other languages it is practically neglected. 
It becomes, then, necessary to lay down rules when to pro- 
nounce this sound and when to omit it. 

In Hindi it is never pronounced at the end of words, as 
STTSf, bal, Jan, not bala. This rule is absolute and un- 
varying, and is not violated even when a word ends in a nexus, 
the difficulty of pronunciation being in such cases solved by 
inserting a short a between the two consonants; thus X*bT> 
would be pronounced ratan, shabad, and be generally so written 
also, as 

The root or crude form of a verb being by virtue of the 
above rule monosyllabic, inflectional additions to it do not 
render the final a audible; thus, hMfli “he obeys,” is manta, 
not manata ; H “ having heard,” sunkar, not sunakar. So 
also in compounds; thus, mangalwar, “Tuesday,” not 

mangalawdr. 

All the other languages cut off the final a in the case of 
words in which a single consonant precedes it ; but in the case 
of a nexus, or combination of consonants preceding, the final 
a is sounded in Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, and occasionally in 
Gujarati. Marathi, however, does not sound it if the first 
member of the nexus is ■ All three languages agree in 
giving the a a short sound after but this sound is very 
slightly heard. Marathi does the same after W; thus, 

Jiva, not jiv; frrq priya. 

Besides this, in the majority of Tatsamas Bengalis would 
consider it proper, in reading at least, to sound the final a, 
though colloquially it would not generally be heard. Bengali, 
however, in certain of its inflections requires the final a to be 
heard ; as in the second person singular of the present in- 
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dicative and imperative, “thou dost,” kara, or koro/'W^ f 
“go thou,” cholo; also in the third person singular of the 
preterite korilo, “he did,” and the conditional 

korito, “if he did.” In this latter case the short vowel is a 
corruption of an older e arising from ai. 

In Bengali adjectives the final a is sounded, as ^3 boro, 
chhoto, where the final a arises from the Sanskrit visarga, 
through Pr. o, and the word should consequently be written 
as in Gujarati. In this, as in some other cases, the 
Bengali having imparted an o sound to the a, makes it do duty 
for a long o Thus, it writes W5f, and pronounces bold, for 

4W1 boh, “speak”; and W*Tr pronounced gom, for 
Skr. “ wheat.” In this respect Oriya follows the ex- 

ample of Bengali. 

Hindi writers often, from carelessness or ignorance, write 
that which is a combination of consonants in Sanskrit as so 
many separate letters, thus, for ^^ffrf for ; 

this is merely an irregularity of spelling, and does not affect 
the pronunciation, which remains the same as in Sanskrit, 
darhan, jiikti. 

On a review of the whole matter, the position of the short 
final a is exactly parallel to that of its linguistic counterpart 
the final short e of early English, which we have in the modem 
language everywhere discarded in pronunciation, and in most 
cases in writing also. We have retained it as an orthographical 
sign in words such as gate, line, hole, where its presence indi- 
cates a shade of pronunciation. 

The inherent a in the middle of a word is retained in the 
modem languages wherever its omission is absolutely impossible, 
but is omitted wherever it can be slurred over or got rid of. 

§ 21. There is little to remark on the pronunciation of any 
of the other vowels except Hg. Hindi generally, and Panjabi 
always, ignore this grammarian’s figment, and write it plain and 
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simple ft;, which saves a great deal of trouble and confusion. 
Marathi and Oriya, in their desire to be very Sanskritic, intro- 
duce this letter ; hut the vulgar have turned it into ru iu 
pronunciation, and in Oriya the character for this sound is 
used for ^ and In Gujarati also ^ is substituted for ri. 

Inasmuch as a in Bengali has become o, so ai g becomes oi, 
and au becomes ou. It is almost impossible to convey by any 
written symbols the exact sounds of these vowels to the ear. 
Oriya has the same peculiarity. The two sounds are fairly 
represented by the accent of an Irishman in speaking of his 
native country as “ Ould Oireland ” ; that is to say, there is a 
grasseyant or half-drawling tone in their pronunciation. This, 
however, is not considered correct by purists, who prefer to 
sound these vowels as in Sanskrit, and would say baidh, qVf. 
not, with the vulgar, boidh. 

In some instances in Bengali the vowel U e has a short 
harsh sound, like that of English a in hat. Thus “ one,” 
sounds yack or ack. 

§ 22. In the pronunciation of the consonants there are a few 
peculiarities of a local and dialectic sort, which require notice. 
The palatal letters, as might be expected, display many diver- 
gencies of pronunciation. It is strange that those sounds so 
simple to an English mouth, the plain ch ^ and j should 
apparently present such difficulties to other nations. In Europe 
the Germans, having used their j for ''3T > and their ch for ^ , 
or for a sound not representable by English letters, have had 
to fall back upon all sorts of combinations to represent W- 
They write it dsch and ^ tsch ; and of late they have got to k 
for ^ and y for a characteristically logical, but I fear I 
must add also a characteristically unintelligible, method of 
expression. The French have turned their j into a half-z or j, 
and to get gj they have to write dj ; so also, having turned 
ch into sh, they are obliged to write tch for The Italians, 
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to express the palatal media, have prefixed a g to their i, and 
pronounce gi — 'S f ; for ^ their c does duty before e and i, but 
before a, o, u, they are obliged to intercalate an i, and 
Would be ciandra. The Spaniards have the true , but 

their j is = ; so for ^ they must write either y, which is a 

fainter sound than the true j, or some other combination of 
letters. 

Similar in degree, though different in the turn which it has 
taken, is the confusion as to j W in some of the Indian lan- 
guages. The Hindi, truest and most central type of all, holds 
fast the correct pronunciation ; but Panjabi rather finds it a 
stumbling-block. When a Panjabi says majh, “ a buffalo- 
cow,” the sound he produces is something very odd. It might 
be represented by meyh, a very palatal y aspirated ; perhaps in 
German by much, or rather, if it may be so expressed, with a 
medial sound corresponding to*the tenuis ch. 1 The Bengalis, 
again, are fond of inverting j and z, especially in words 
borrowed from the Arabic: thus, they say JEzara for Sj\sA, 
but hajir for This is the more strange as there is no 

z in the Sanskrit alphabet ; and, consequently, our modern 
high-pressure improvers (English this time, not Pandits), who 
are for ever fidgetting and teasing at the unhappy Indian 
vernaculars, and trying in an irritating, though happily in- 
effectual, way to twist and bend them according to their own 
pre-conceived ideas, have adopted the bright device of using a 
q| with a dot to it for z. All the dots in the world will never 
made a Hindi peasant say z; our friends may write 

as much as they like. From the days of Chand, when 
these words first came into India, till now, the Indians have said 
hajir, jalim, and will probably continue to say so long after our 

1 This remark is more exactly applicable to the western Panjabis. I find it in my 
note-book made at Gujrat and Jhelam in 1859. 

1 They do so also in words of Sanskrit origin in many instances. I believe, 
however, this is more of a personal and individual characteristic than a law of the 
language, as I have heard some persons pronounce it more as z than others. 
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dot-makers are forgotten. But they have never, oddly enough, 
thought of dotting the Bengali 3T> which is really often 
pronounced z without the help of dots. 

Marathi has two methods of pronouncing the palatals. In 
Tatsamas and modem Tadbhavas and before the palatal vowels 
and ^ is ck, and j ; but in early Tadbhavas, 

Desajas, and before the other vowels, ^ sounds ts, and W dz. 
This peculiarity is not shared by any of the cognate languages, 
while, on the other hand, the ts and dz sounds, so to speak the 
unassimilated palatals, are characteristic of the lower state of 
development of the non -Aryan, Turanian, or what-you-will 
class of languages. Tibetan on the one side, and Telugu 
among the Dravidians on the other, retain them. Marathi, 
from its juxtaposition to Telugu and other non- Aryan forms 
of speech, might naturally be expected to have undergone 
somewhat of their influence, Snd this pronunciation of the 
palatals is probably an instance in point. 

By the expression “unassimilated palatals” I mean that, 
whereas in the Aryan palatals the dental and sibilant of which 
they are composed have become so united into one sound that 
the elements can no longer be separately recognized, in the 
Turanian class the elements are still distinct. The earlier 
languages of the Aryan and Semitic families knew no palatals. 
Even Hebrew has got no further than X Tsadde ; Greek and 
Latin probably had not these sounds either. They are then 
of late origin, and though as regards the formations in which 
they occur they must be considered as sprung from the gut- 
turals, yet they are so derived not directly, but through the 
often observed change from k into t ; so that by adding a 
sibilant to the guttural we get from k + s into t + s ; this 
change being facilitated by the fact that in Sanskrit at least the 
sibilant employed is a dental, and naturally, as will be shown 
in Chapter IV., draws over the guttural into its own organ, 
thus, rnsn+'w (=^TW + *) =*rr^- 
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Thei cerebrals are pronounced very much like the English 
dentals. At the beginning of a word, or when forming part 
of a nexus, 3 and 3 are sounded d and dh respectively; but in 
other J situations they take the sound of hard r and f h. This is 
not the case, however, in Panjabi, which, having invented a 
new Character for the sounds of r and rh, retains the d and dh 
sounds for 3 and 3 in all cases. In Hindi, on the contrary, 
the ^r-sound predominates, and is often written Tb especially in 
the ^arly poets, so slight is the difference between the sounds. 
The r sound also prevails in Bengali and Oriya: thus, 33 
is pronounced bar or boro in all three. 3T3t is in all three 
gari, but in Panjabi gddi. Marathi also adopts the r sound, 
but pronounces it more harshly than in the above-mentioned 
languages, so as to approach more closely to the d sound, 
Sindhi has special eccentricities with regard to these letters. 
The d and r sounds of 3 are both used on the same principles 
as in Hindi. The d sound and the letter 3 itself are very much 
used in Sindhi, etymologically often replacing There is 
besides a sound expressed by this letter which has a very 
Dra vidian look about it. It is a sort of compound of d and r ; 

“ the moon,” is said to be pronounced chandru. The letter 
Z has also the same sound of r mixed up with it ; thus, ITJ 
“a son,” is to be pronounced putru. In these cases the 
Bravidian aspect vanishes, and we see merely a careless method 
of writing, which makes Z and 3 do duty, by custom, for 3 
and respectively. As the European has been at work on the 
Sindhi character, it is a pity he did not write these words with 
and instead of falling into the favourite maze of dots which 
• always distinguishes artificial and exotic labours in linguistics. 

The dentals and labials call for no remark ; with regard to 
the former a detailed examination of their origin and pronun- 
ciation will be found in Chapter III. 


23. The semivowels 3 and 3 have much in common. In 
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the western languages, Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi,. ^ is 
quite distinct from - This latter has a more liquid sound, 
and is often dropped at the beginning of words. Panjabi and 
Hindi turn the Sanskrit 5T into W in most cases, and express 
it in writing by the 51. 1 Bengali and Oriya use the character 
51 , but sound it ^ j in nearly all cases. Thus, the Sanskrit 
word ifl«M would be pronounced in M., G., and S. yojan. 
In P. and H. it would be written 5pr^*t, and pronounced 
jojan. In 0. and B. it would be written 5ft5T*T, or even 
and pronounced jojan. So ' completely has 5f acquired the 
sound of j in these last two languages that when is intended 
to retain the sound of y, as in Tatsamas, a dot is placed under 
it to distinguish it. In Oriya ordinary writers even go so far 
* as to write with the 5T words which have a ^ in Sanskrit, as 5l<rJ 
for WwJ. 

Similarly with regard to W.' we find G., M., S., and in 
this case also P., keeping it quite distinct from W- The former 
sounds v or w, the latter b. Panjabi is rather uncertain on this 
head, writing the same word indifferently with either «T or W- 
Hindi writes every W as and pronounces it so also. 2 
Bengali and Oriya have but one character for both sounds, 
and people of those nations are unable to pronounce v or w. 
They might come under the same head as those Neapolitans 
of whom it was said, “Felices quibus vivere est bibere,” were 
it not that, instead of the generous juice of the vine, the 
Bengali drinks muddy ditch-water in which his neighbours 
have been washing themselves, their clothes, and their cattle. 

1 The cases in Hindi in which is retained are chiefly in the terminations of 
Tatsamas used in the early poets, as vdniya , , where the Skr. pronunciation 

is preserved; and in the pronominal forms , ^ff, ^f, the first and last 
of which are often written and pronounced TTP 

* Hindi retains the Sanskrit pronunciation of v in old Tatsamas and in 
^TT> WHT, and such words. Here again we often hear and see j , etc. 
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In those cases where ^ is the last member of a nexus, it is not 
heard, but has the effect merely of doubling the preceding 
letter: thus iJK, is to the B. and U. dd°&r, 1 pronounced with a 
dwelling on the d and a slight contraction of the lower lip, as 
though the speaker would, but could not, effect the contact 
required to produce the full v sound. Thus also is ashsh°a, 
'AM’SIT is Baless°ar. 

These peculiarities may be thrown into a little table, thus : 



MABAXni, GUJARATI, 
Sindhi. 

PANJABI. 

HINDI. 

BENGALI, ORIYA- 


y 

y and j 

seldom used 

j 

si 

j or dz 

j and y 

j 

seldom used 


V, 10 

b and v 

seldom used 

b 


b 

v and b 

b 

seldom used. 


With regard to Bengali and Oriya again get into diffi- 
culties, often confounding this letter with •!. Thus, at times 
they will write l and say n, and at others they will do the re- 
verse. Examples of this confusion will be found in Chapter III. 

X exhibits no peculiarities of utterance. 

§ 24. The sibilants appear to have altered very much from 
Sanskrit. Panjabi gives itself no trouble on the subject, but 
abandons ^ and Tfl, and retains merely H for all sibilation. 
This language, however, is averse from this class of sounds, 
generally altering them into h. 

Sindhi equally rejects ^ > and II is used in the mercantile 
scrawls as an equivalent to In other writing it is, where it 
occurs, pronounced as s, though it is used in transliterating the 
Arabic sh S. In Bengali and Eastern Hindi the same phe- 
nomena will be noticed. 

1 This little o at the top is meant to express a sort of half-heard fleeting labial 
tone, like a labial Sheva, if such a thing could be. 
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Hindi varies in its treatment of the three sibilants. In the 
eastern part of its area, in Tirhut, Purneah, and Bhagalpur 
ns the character used in writing by the Kayaths and mercantile 
classes, and in the extensively employed system of revenue 
accounts kept by the Patwaris and other local revenue and 
rent-collecting agents. It is written generally as in Gujarati, 
without the Matra or top line. The letter is, however, in 
those districts looked upon as equivalent to, and pronounced 
in the same way as, s. Ip fact, the people seem unable to 
pronounce the sound of sh. In Arabic words, which occur 
frequently, as the population is mostly Musulman, the ^ is 
pronounced s. Thus, we hear sekh for shekh, sdmil for shdmil, 
and the like. Towards the centre and west of Hindustan , 1 
however, this inability disappears, though in Sanskrit words 
of all classes there is very little to mark the difference between 
the two letters. W has long been appropriated to express kh 
both in Hindi and Panjabi. 

Bengali reverses the whole series. It has in use all three 
sibilants, but pronounces them all as sh. Thus, is to a 

Bengali, not sakal, but shokol ; shashto. To compensate, 
however, it treats the Arabic sh as s, saying, as noticed 
above, sekh, sdmil, for shekh, shdmil. Arabic (jm and ^ 
become sh; J!L> is shall; *-L> shdheb. Purists pronounce 

and H as s, when they form the first member of a nexus in 
which or «f form the second, as srobon, 

srigdl; but this refinement is overlooked by the vulgar. 

Oriya retains in its alphabet the three characters, but except 
in the so-called high style, If and are not much used. Both 
in Orissa and Bengal the inquirer is met with this difficulty 
that the learned classes persist in using Sanskrit words in their 
writings, without regard to the usage of the mass of their 

1 Hindustan mnst throughout these pages be understood in its literal and restricted 
sense of the area from Delhi to Rajmahal, within which the Hindi and its dialects 
are the mother-speech. 
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countrymen ; and even when using words which are commonly 
current among the people, our Pandits will alter the spelling 
back again to what it was in classical Sanskrit, thus ignoring 
the changes made by time; and baffling the endeavours of those 
who wish to seize the language as it is, by presenting it to them 
in the guise which the Pandits think it ought to wear. In no 
part of India is it more necessary to go amongst the people, and 
try to find out from their own lips what they do really speak. 
Often, however, when a witness in gourt has used some strange 
and instructive Tadbhava, and I have asked him to repeat the 
word, that I may secure it for my collection, some Munshi or 
Pandit standing by will at once substitute the Tatsama form, 
and rebuke the peasant for using a vulgar word; so that all 
hope of catching the word is gone for that occasion. 

Gujarati uses in preference to 7f. though there is some 
confusion in the employment of these two letters, and in many 
parts of the province the peasantry, as in the Panjab, evince 
a tendency to reject the sibilants and substitute for them if- 

Marathi employs 7f and ^ indifferently, to such an extent 
that even the learned and careful compilers of Molesworth’s 
Dictionary are often puzzled to decide which to use. Especially 
is this the case in early Tadbhavas and Desajas, where Moles- 
worth and his Brahmans are often widely wrong in their ideas 
of derivation.' In Marathi 7f is not quite sh, nor yet quite s; 
it inclines more to the former than to the latter, inasmuch as 
the palatal nature of 71 renders it necessary to pronounce it 
with somewhat of that clinging of the tongue to the roof of 
the mouth which is characteristic of the letters of that organ. 
Of the two principal dialects into which Marathi is divided, 
the Dakhani, or that spoken on the high table-lands above the 
Ghats, inclines more to the use of the clear, sharp, dental if. 
while the Konkani, spoken in the low line of country fringing 
the coast, prefers the softer and more clinging 71- So also 
Bengali, the language of a low-lying country on the sea-shore, 
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makes sound as sh. It is an interesting question, whether 
the influence of climate has been at work, but one which cannot 
be gone into here. 


§ 25. The nasals of the five organs are even in Sanskrit 
somewhat affected and over-refined letters. T and have 
characters to express them in all the languages except Gujarati, 
which, not possessing any of the “pruritus Sanskrit izandi,” so 
to speak, does not use characters for sounds which it does not 
require. Nor does Hindi. In all the other languages, except 
Sindhi, these characters are only used in Tatsama words as the 
first element of a nexus. Sindhi, however, has two sounds, ng 
and ny, for which these two characters are used. They stand 
alone as pure guttural and palsttal nasals respectively. Thus, in 
fsnp sing- 11 , “a horn”; ang-anu, “a court-yard 

ang-aru, “a coal”; we have derivatives from Skr. TTsf, ^TfTJT> 
and WTT- In Hindi and most of the other languages these 
words are written with the anuswara and ^TIT- 

The sound of the Sindhi is that of ng in sing, ring, which is 
one homogeneous sound, and as such differs from the Hindi *T 
with anuswara, which is the ng in finger, linger. In dividing 
the syllables of these words we should write sing-ing, but 
fin-ger. The latter is really fing-ger. • 

Similarly N in Sindhi is ny, the Spanish n in Senor, extrano, 
which are pronounced 'Senyor, extranyo, and in which the n is, 
like the Sindhi N. a compendium scriptures, or simpler way of 
writing ne or ni, as in the Latin senior, extraneus. It is, how- 
ever, not unfrequently for double n, as in ano = annus ; or 
for mn, as in darn = damnum, dona = domna (low Latin for 
domina ; or for ng, as in una = unguis ; or gn, as in sena ~ 

signum. Thus, kany-a, “ maiden,” is Skr. eg rtf T; wtst 

\* 

dhany-u, “grain,” Skr. WNW vany-anu, “to go,” Skr. 

• It is, therefore, less strictly palatal than IF is guttural, 
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as it embodies only the semivowel of .its organ, whereas the ^ 
embodies the media. 

is in use in all the languages, and its sound is clearly 
distinguishable from that of «T in most provinces. In many 
parts of Hindustan and the Panjab, however, I do not think 
any ordinary observer would notice the difference, particularly 
in the countries bordering on the Ganges, where contact with 
Musulmans has softened down, with good effects, many of the 
asperities of the old Aryan utterance. So much so is this 
the case, that in ordinary Hindi «! does duty for all nasals. 
In Sindhi W has a deeper sound than in the other languages, 
and embodies the semivowel of its organ, producing a sound 
like nr, or the Pushtu as stated by Dr. Trumpp. It in this 
way presents an analogy to which also embodies the semi- 
vowel of its organ. • 

•T and call for no remarks, being pronounced as in other 
languages n and m. 


§ 26. In the pronunciation of the compound consonants the 
various languages exhibit greater power than Sanskrit, in so far 
as, with a few exceptions, the modern Indians are able to pro- 
nounce every imaginable combination ; while Sanskrit requires 
that the -former of two consonants shall be modified so as to 
bring it into harmony with the latter. Whether this rule 
arose .from inability to pronounce a nexus of dissimilar con- 
sonants, or was deliberately introduced with a view to produce 
euphony, need not here be discussed, — the result is the same in 
either case. But Hindi, by rejecting the final short a of all its 
words, obtains an immense variety of words ending with con- 
sonants ; and as these words, whether as nouns or verbal bases, 
have to be followed by inflectional particles which begin with 
consonants, every conceivable combination of consonants occurs. 
Thus, we have a media followed by a tenuis in which is 
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not lag at a, but lagta ; cf|«Khi bijka ; an aspirate media preceding 
a tenuis in bujhkar ; and many others which would be 

inadmissible in Sanskrit. Such a process as altering the final 
consonant of a verbal base to bring it into harmony with the 
initial consonant of a termination, is quite unknown to the 
modem languages. 

In those combinations which I have in Chapter IY. called 
the mixed and weak nexus, Bengali betrays some weaknesses. 
One of these, in which the^. semivowel ^ follows a consonant, 
has been noticed in § 23. Another is seen in compounds whose 
last letter is 5RT. In this case the m is not distinctly heard, but 
gives a subdued nasalization to the preceding consonant, which 
is ‘pronounced as though double. Thus, is in Hindi 

smaran, but in Bengali it sounds sh m oron; is not Lakshmi, 
but LakhkM ; is not padtm, but podda. It is almost im- 
possible to express the exact sound of this nexus — it must be 
heard to be understood. In the words fquj, the Bengalis 
and Oriyas in speaking substitute Z for TJT, and the former add 
an anuswara after the final vowel, so that these words sound in 
Bengali Krishtan, Bishtun , and in Oriya Krushto and 

Bishtu. Thus, too, the Sanskrit a “Yaishnava,”a sect very 
common in Orissa, is corrupted into Boishnob, Boishtnob, Bastab, 
and even Bast am. 

§ 27. Sindhi has four sounds peculiar to itself, or, to speak 
more accurately, it has four characters, *T, 51, which are 

not used in any other language. Dr. Trumpp is of opinion that 
these four characters represent four simple sounds ( einfache 
Laute ) ; it is, however, evident from his own remarks that they, 
are only methods of expressing T3f, W, and f, respectively, 
and the analogy of the Bengali pronunciation in the examples 
of nexus given above helps us to understand how these letters 
have come to be written with a single character, namely by the 
stress laid on the first in the effort to give its full value and 
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strength, to both. There, however, exist many instances in 
Sindhi in which 51 or do not represent a double letter ; 

Thus, we have Sindhi for Skr. world. 


99 

99 


99 

leg. 

99 

99 

3T3 

>• 

lac. 

99 

99 

5UT 

* Cs 

99 

jamun. 

99 

99 

#T- 

99 

leech. 

Cv 

99 

99 

3T?t ♦ 

99 

WnRfTH son-in-law. 

99 

99 

STT* 

99 

net. 

99 

99 

fapi 

99 

fsqgT tongue. 

99 

•99 


** 

jftyfl wheat. 

99 

99 


M 

VRftT deep. V 




and many others. It is only* fain however, to explain tha^. , • 
Sindhi is one of the languages which I only know from books, 
and have only once heard spoken, and that I take the above 
words from Stack, while the theory of the origin of -these 
sounds comes from Trumpp. It is possible that the ‘latter author , 

would not write the above words with the dotted letter, a a he 
generally condemns Stack for inaccuracy. The remark there- . 
fore must be taken with this modification. Trumpp’s descrip-' 
tion of the sounds certainly confirm! the view he takes. Ha 4^ 
^writes, .“Toil snut 'youf mouth- Slid jgxprcas a dull sound, 
open the mouth, and allow the <j (jfd, or b) U) sound fortjri®^ 

This is just the way in which the Italians prononn<j 0 ^ 8 ft»> 
poggio, maremma, with a dwelling on' the first of the two lette 
ebb-bi, pojj-jo, maremm-ma. Ho adds,; in another place, * 
four sounds, which are originally doubled, have now, 
established themselves more or ldto. as single 
sounds. They are found consequently in many word^i 
1 “ Man schliesst den Mund, und driickt einef‘4wptl» Ieiltfcs 


den Mund und laast den Laut g fj, d, b) uustoueu.T^ 

! _ ’ K..'* 

/ He* vnl TV . TV 702 . 

>* 


, Gut; toL XV., p. 702. 
TOL. I. 



'$f, -Jf, 




* % 
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etymologically no reduplication can be proved to exist, but the 
hardness of the pronunciation can be explained by adjacent 
^ circumstances, e.g. ‘a village,’ Pr, Skr. ffPS” This 
**§1*?' Mflfee' same remark as has been illustrated above, though, in the 
sconce of properly spelt dictionaries, it is difficult for one not 


.resident in the country to determine in which cases the dotted 
!!-d-|f%tter should be used. 

is often found to be the case, especially in unwritten 
^^flaaguagcs, in which consequently there is no universally re- 
JppfiveJ standard of spelling, that when any peculiar pro- 
nijpciation has established itself in the popular speech, it is 
- ^extended through carelessness to cases where it . ought not 
erly to occur, and it is readily conceivable that this may 
five taken place in a wild and uncultivated language like 





.Sindhi. At the same- time itjs to be hoped that those who 
intake this language in hand will not fall into the common error 
|p|.pf all Indian linguists, of -representing the words, not as they 
■ hpt as they think they ought to be, remembering that it is 
i the popular practice and custom, ^?u®us,” as Horace says, 

“ Quern penes arbitrium eat, ei jus, et norma loquendi,” • 


* .and not the Pandits or would-be reformers. 




I'd 




§ 28. Some remarks Off tha^tlratuw hf these langdftg^ ^- 
now be offered, though to give a full and complete review of 
this subject would occupy many volumes, and would be beyond 
the limits of my task. All that will here be done is to give > 
such brief general statements as may afford to the reader a 
tolerably accurate idea of how the various modem langiia^lJ' 
stand m this respect. Although the majority of the 
• works in the Indian vernaculars are to the European nun<f3lf| 
tame and uninteresting, yet it is by no means accurate tqjjfciy 
that there is nothing worth reading in them. Religipa kaa V 




k 
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always been the chief incentive te writing in India, whether 
ancient or modern ; and the vehicle chosen has been until quite 
recent times verse, and not prose. The earliest writings of the 
modern period, with one notable exception, are religious poems. 
This exception is the first of all in point of time, the Prithiraja 
Hasan of Chand Bardai, in which the ancestry, birth, heroic 
deeds, and final overthrow of Prithiraj of the Chauhan tribe 
of Kajputs, the last Hindu King of Delhi, are recited in many 
thousand lines of doggrel verse by Chand Bardai, a native of 
Lahore, who was attached to that monarch’s court in the 
capacity of Bhat or bard, and who was an eye-witness of the 
historical scenes which he relates. But even in this professedly 
historical work the influence of tradition is too strong for the 
poet, and his opening canto, a very long one, is occupied by 
hymns to the gods, catalogues jof the Purans, and legends taken 
from them ; throughout his book the customary intervention 
of celestial beings occurs ; on every joyful occasion the gods 
assembled in their cars shower down flowers ; after every battle 
Shiva with his necklace of skulls dances frantically among the 
corpses, drinking the blood of the slain ; birds and beasts talk ; 
sacrifices produce magical effects ; and penances are rewarded 
by the appearance of the god to the devotee, and by gifts of 
superhuman skill or power. So that here again religion, the 
old deeply rooted Hindu religion, asserts itself, and a legendary 
and miraculous element comes in side by side with accurate 
history and geography. The date of the composition of the 
poem is probably about a.d. 1200. Subsequent Hindi literature 
consists almost entirely of long, tiresome religious poems, 
together with some of a lighter type, translations or rather 
rifaccimenti of older poems, such as the Ramayan of Tulsi IMs, 
none of which are particularly worth reading, except for the 
light they throw on the gradual progress of the language ; and 
even this light is often obscured by the arbitrary changes 
and corruptions which the authors permit themselves to use to 
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satisfy the exigencies of their rhythm. The reiterated employ- 
ment by them all of a certain set of stock words and phrases 
deprives their works of any appearance of individuality or 
originality, which, added to the extremely dull and unin- 
teresting nature of the subject-matter of the poems themselves, 
makes them on the whole about the least attractive body of 
literature in the world. Still, there are, as I have said before, 
some exceptions : the seven hundred couplets of Bihari Lai 
contain many pretty, though, fanciful, conceits, and are com- 
posed in extremely correct and elegant verse ; and here and 
there among the religious poems may be found meditations 
and prayers of some merit. The Ramayan of Tulsi I)as is 
' probably only admired because the masses are unable to react 
the original of Yalmiki. In modem times a perfect cloud of 
writers has arisen, amongst whom, however, it is impossible to 
single out any one deserving of special mention. The intro- 
duction of the Persian character, in supersession of the clumsy 
Hagari, has rendered the mechanical process of writing much 
easier and more rapid, while many good lithographic presses in 
all parts of the country pour forth books of all descriptions, the 
majority of them undoubtedly pernicious trash, but some here 
and there of a more wholesome tone, which, though probably 
not destined to live, may pave the way for productions of a 
higher style . 1 

Bengal, however, has now far distanced all her sister pro- 
vinces in literary activity. The rise of modern Bengali litera- 
ture is due to the great reformer Chaitanya in the fifteenth 
century. The litanies or Kirtans which, though they had existed 
before his time, he rendered popular, may still be collected, and 
I believe some Bengali gentlemen have made collections of 
them, with a view to publication. One, attributed to Vidyapati, 

1 Those who wish to pursue this subject further should read M. Garcin de T assy’s 
SUtoire de la litterature Hindoustani, in which an immense amount of information is 
collected. The learned author is an ardent admirer of Hindi literature. 
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the most celebrated, and probably the first in point of time, of 

the old Bengali poets, runs as follows : 

*P5T*T ’TT MwT H 

^ Yprg wr 5Nr n 

^TfT JTV YTTfMY WT «n 8 

«tpi *rra ff% yt'ir wf f^n n 

*nr *ra Tf^r w*r wt ^ « 

R-timPd irnsr 5 t?ts^ vtt% «tt f*r?ra ti^i boh 

“Since my birth I have gazed on (his) form, (yet) my eyes have not 
been satiated, 

Friend ! that sweet voice I have heard with my ears, (their) touch has 
not left the passage of hearing. 

What sweet nights in love have I spent, and knew not what happened. 

For milli ons of ages I have kept Ijeart to heart, still my heart has not 
cooled. 

Many, many lovers pursue (their) love, the true lover no one sees ; 

Vidyapati saith, to cool the soul in a lakh not one can be found.” 1 

Here fell ft rl = rffT ; a causal from is 

merely a Bengali way of writing (see Chapter III., § 58). 
The language of this poem closely resembles that spoken at 
the present time in Tirhut. The preterites 5|wr, 5Nr> and 
are still in use there, though the first and last are now obsolete 
in Bengal proper. Such forms as for 

are still heard in conversation, though now banished from 
books. 

The language of these poems differs very little from early 
Hindi, as will be seen from comparing it with the extract from 
Chand given in § 5 (note). Kabi Kankan, who lived about 
1570, and the author of the Chaitanya Charan&mjita, are also 
celebrated early Bengali writers. The Bengali poets Kasidas 

1 For this hitherto unpublished poem I have to thank my friend Baba Jagadishnath 
Rai, who has also procured for me others of the same kind. YidySpati’s date is fixed 
as early as a.d. 1320 ; but I am disposed to doubt this. * 
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and Kritibas wrote modern versions of the Mahabharat and 
Ramayan. Raja Krishna Chandra of Nadiya collected round 
him a small circle of poets, whose works are still very much 
admired, amongst whom Bharat Chandra Rai holds the foremost 
place, though it is stated that his popularity is on the wane, 
in consequence of the rise of a sounder and more wholesome 
literature. A species of Fescennine verse called Kabi (probably 
for Kabit) was also highly popular in the last generation ; these 
verses were recited by two. companies of performers, who 
lavished the most pungent abuse and satire on each other, to 
the great delight of their audience. Following upon the poets 
of this school comes Iswar Chandra Gupta, a sort of Indian 
Rabelais, who enjoyed considerable reputation fifty years or 
even less ago. But Bengal has advanced so fast during the 
last generation that all these old-world authors are already left 
far behind in the dimness of a premature antiquity. And it is 
well that they should be. Bengali literature was not in their 
hands progressing in any definite or tangible direction, unless 
it were in that of filth and folly. Modern Bengali writers, all 
of whom are of the present age, may be divided into two 
elasses, the Sanskritists and the Anglicists. The former are 
chiefly responsible for the solemn pompous style, overloaded 
with artificial Tatsamas, which they, and they alone, are able to 
understand, and which make the literature which they produce 
more like bad Sanskrit than good Bengali. The frigid conceits, 
the traditional epithets, the time-honoured phraseology, recur 
over and over again ad nauseam, and the threadbare legends 
of the Hindu creed are worked up into fresh forms with a 
“most damnable iteration,” Opposed to these is a school of 
young writers, who pour forth novels, plays, and poems in 
considerable abundance, and of very unequal merit. Babu 
Piari Chand Mittra, who writes under the nom de plume of 
Tekchand Thakur, has produced the best novel in the language, 
the Allaler gharer Dulal, or “The Spoilt Child of the House 
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of Allal.” He has had many imitators, and certainly stands high 
as^a novelist ; his story might fairly claim to he ranked with 
some of the best comic novels in our own language for wit, 
spirit, and clever touches of nature. Michael Madhusudan 
Datt, a Christianized Hindu, has also written a great many 
works, some of them very good. And “ ITutam,” as he calls 
himself, or Kali Prasanna Singh, must be mentioned as a 
vigorous and clever, though occasionally coarse, painter of the 
manners of his countrymen. There are many more, too many 
perhaps for a country which has so recently emerged from 
simi-barbarism ; but civilization, or a curious imitation of it, 
i? a plant of fast growth in India, and all we can do is to hope| ^ 
t.iat much that is worthless may die out, while what remains 
nay be strengthened and pruned. That the Bengalis possess 
fee power as well as the will Jo establish a Rational literature 
if a very sound and good character, cannot be denied, and it is 
to be hoped that the ponderous high-flown Sanskrit style will 
je laughed out of the field by Tekchand Thakur and his light- 
armed troops, so that Bengalis may write as they talk, and 
improve their language, not by wholesale importations from the 
dead Sanskrit, but by adopting and adhering to one standard 
universal system of spelling, and by selecting from the copious 
stores of their local dialects such vigorous and expressive words 
as may best serve to express their thoughts. If the style of 
any one writer were taken as a model by the rest, a standard 
would soon be set up, and Bengali would become a literary 
anguage. 

The immense activity of the Calcutta press should also be, 

' possible, a little slackened. It is impossible that more than 
le-tenth of the heaps of books which daily appear should be 
really worth the paper they are printed on. Less works and 
tietter ones, more care and thought, and less of the froth of empty 
heads, are wanted to produce a solid and enduring literature . 1 

. 1 For the majority of the facta contained in this paragraph on Bengali I 
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^ _* Griya literature begins with Upendro Bhanj, who was a 
brother ofthe-Raja-of Gnmsar, a petty hill-state in the south 
...■ i of' Orissa, which even to the present day is cefebrated as the 
" home of the purest form of the language. This voluminous 
* poet composed a great number of religious works, .many of 
■ which are still highly esteemed. His date is not exactly 
known, but he is supposed to have lived about three hundred 
y ' ypars ago. I have a list of thirty of his productions, two pf 
which are rhyming dictionaries, the 6abdamala and GitabH- 
jdknor; the rest are episodes from the ancient Pauranic legends, 
'ferotic poems, and panegyrics on various gods. They are stated 
' to be generally disfigured by gross indecency" and childish 
^tzibbliiig-s about words, endless repetitions, and all sojts 
of far-fetched rhetorical' puzzles. Dinkrishno Das, a poet pf 
the same age, is the author of^ the Rasakallola, the most celt*! 
brated poem in the language ; thp versification of which is is 
chief merit, being fluent and graceful; the subject-mattei 
i however, is obscene, and contains very little that is new 
original. There are -also, numerous paraphrases of welMtnowi 
' works, such as the Bhagavadgita, Ramayana, Padin| , 
Parana, and Lachhmi Parana. 

‘|p - <t A few lines are given from Dinkrishno Das’s popular poenp 
the Rasakallola, as a specimen of his style : — t 5 


sms WTT *rrff i J 

iff i 

^rrae ftsr i ^rm frff 1 » 

qrg 4 s n ' fl«* %ff fTfwi | 

* ^ff sn?f injurs qnrr h P 

Wbf? tmr » 1 * 

Itasak., iv., 34 . 

acknowledge my obligations to the article on Bengali Literature in Si CeAnsj^ 
Review for April, 1871 . ... ,?/* L 
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irst ; 
|rew 


“•He who takesi no pleasure in the story of Krishna, beholds Fate 
<lose at hand ; 1 he shall be smitten with the punishments of Fate, a 
dreadful death he .shall obtain, (Dln)krishna relates the story of Krishna, 

—never shall it be otherwise.” 

i *, ’ 

i In modern times a few prose works have been composed of 
tonsiderable merit, but no originality, being either translations 
>r adaptations from the English and Bengali. The Oriyas are 
iginnpij| to wake up, but none of them have yet received > 
ciebt cultivation to make them really good authors. Nor is ' 
ire much demand for vernacular literature — the Oriya seldom 
reads, and not one man in a hundred can write his native lan- 
jguage without falling into the grossest errors of spelling and 
grammar at every turn. 

The Marathas have also a copious literature. Namdcva, the 
poet, whose date is uncertain, but probably about 1290 A.D., 
iw his inspiration, as was the*case with so many poets of his 
time, from the writings of Kabir and other reformers. Contem- 
porary with him was the celebrated Dnyanoba or Dnyanadeva 
Gyandeb, we should call him in the other provinces), 
frho wrote a religious poem called Duyaneshwari. Then follows 
. l long string of more or less obscure poets, among whom Sridhar 
ajd. 1571) deserves notice on account of his voluminous 
hwranic paraphrases. Tukaram, the most celebrated Marathi 
jk' j fothor, was (a. 0 . 1609) a contemporary of the illustrious Sivaji. 
|ln admirably printed edition of Tukaram’s poems has* been 
.produced at .Bombay recently by two Pandits, Vishnu Para- 
Ishuram Shastri and Shankar Pandurang. The poems are called 
jL&bh&ngas, or * unbroken probably from their being of in- 

ite Isngtly -and strung together in a loose flowing metre, 
wafcj half-crazed devotee, such as we see so common^ 
India, began lifo as a petty shopkeeper, hat bring 

J IitemUy, " lijpMau b eiatioa of Tama,’’ considered as Fate; tattgMi hath® aeeond 
n* isj^sd in thwiwnae of association, or propinquity ; in the fourth, in that of 

death. Shis verse is almost identical with the modern spoken l a n g u age; '«■- 
%■ jfo M o mthe archaism. 

■!r 

y-r 
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literature begins with TJpendro Bhanj, who was a 
ofthe»Raiarof Gnmsar, a petty hill-state in the south 
tljrissa, which even to the present day is celebrated as the 
? lroine of the purest form of the language. This voluminous 
poet composed a great number of religious works, .many of 
which are still highly esteemed. His date is not exactly 
known, but he is supposed to have lived about three htmdf*d 
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which are rhyming dictionaries, 

•dhoo»; the rest are episodes from the ancient Pauranic legends 
Orotic poems, and panegyrics on various gods. They are stated 
to be generally disfigured by gross indecency* and childijh 
•„‘ ^uibblings about words, endless repetitions, and all sotjfe 
of far-fetched rhetorical' puzzles. Dinkrishno Das, a poet #£, 
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brated poem in .the language ; thp versification Of which is 
chief merit, being fluent and graceful ; the subject-mat 
"however,, » obscene, and contains very little that is 
.yaa&mL x a*w -also. numerous paraphrases of 
* ‘^0j*|fctit‘ works, sueh as the Bhagaaadgita, Rama 
\ P«d^ j;, and Lachhmi Parana. 

■: A few lines are given from Dinkrishno Das’s popular poeni 
' the Raaakallola, as a specimen of his style : — 
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grtTT i 

fT^r »rrft t 1 
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“•He who takes no pleasure in the story of Krishna, beholds Tate 
<lose at hand ; 1 he shall be smitten with the punishments of Fate, a 
dreadful death he ^hall obtain, (Dtn)krishna relates the story of Krishna, 
« -j-never shall it be otherwise.” 

t In modem times a few prose works have been composed of 
wmsiderable merit, but no originality, being either translations 
j>r adaptations from the English and Bengali. The Oriyas are 
Winnpb| to wake up, but none of them have yet received 
Sufficient cultivation to make them really good authors. Nor is 
jhere much demand for vernacular literature — the Oriya seldom 
reads, and not one man in a hundred can write his native lan- 
jguage without falling into the grossest errors of spelling and 
grammar at every turn. 

i The Marathos have also a copious literature. Namdeva, the 
irst poet, whose date is uncertain, but probably about 1290 a.d., 
Arew his inspiration, as was the*case with so many poets of his 
time, from - the writings of Kabir and other reformers. Contem- 
porary with him was the celebrated Dnyanoba or Dnyanadeva 
Gy&ndeb, we should call him in the other provinces). 
Who wrote a religious poem called Dnyaneshwari. Then follows 
long string of more or less obscure poets, among wbom Sridhar 
,0. 1571) deserves notice on account of his voluminous 
ic paraphrases. Tukaram, the most celebrated Maratb’ 
■, was Ca. 0.1609) a contemporary of the ill ustriojj^j^j [ 

, admirably printed edition of TukaramV^^^ ias beeI1 
at .Bombay recently by two PMum Para- 

Umram Shastri and Shankar Pandurang^ The ^ are ca lled 
Jhhhangas, or * unbroken”; probably /^, om their ^mg of 

WtW and strung together | in B loose flowing metre, 
hall-crazed devotee, sui^ ag we gee so commonly 
began life as a petti 8ho p keep er, but being 

* Iiteslly, " Association of Toma,” eonaid/^j u J. 8te . xgyiAt B, tbe second 
is iSj^ed ia Ambrose of association, or ^ ^ fourth, in that of 
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. ftu^. devoted himself to the worship of the idol Yitbobl 

oi^Vi^ialj jrhoce chief shrine is at Pandharplir. At the tempi* 
o£ iliticr idol at T)ehu, .near Puna, Tukaram spent the greater 
paw of his life improvising these endless Abhangas, which 
collected by his disciples. He eventually started off or. 
"» pilgrimage, and as he never returned, having probably died 
> rtOXl 'the road, his followers chose to believe he had ascended to 
re^von. ' His doctrine is a reflexion of the Yaishnava creed, 
polarized ifi Bengal by Chaitanya a little before Tukaram h 
Iftej and the name of the idol Yithoba is a_ corruption of 
through the vulgar pronunciation liiMu qr JBitthu, 
..ommpti in Eastern India. There is nothing very original or 
•fcriking' in Tukaram’s poems, which are very much like tly 
Ordinary run of religious verses in other Indian dialects. Tie 
l,,^sdng may be quoted as a specimen of bis simplest style 

i? iff 

ii^Mi w<fT ^r' r«rai ni? » ' 
?*t^p**T^f**#i*t v, \ 

( JohOs, umbrellas, horses, — these are of no value, why now, 0 lord df 
, dost thou entahgle me in them ? Honour, pomp, show, — these are 
jnere pif *s dung. Tuka says, O god, hasten to deliver me.” 

wimps, unfiir for a foreigner to give a judgment on 
Jpte.tSNL* "’ b * cb certainly enjoy immense popularity 
cotintr^\ bcin ? “ household words ” to men of all 

? : j£iter Tukoba, ns help familiarly called, the chief author id 
Mayor Pandit, or Morop| ant ( A - n - 1720 ), who is by some coni 
sidered as superior to Tf koba ’ and whose poems are highly 
esteemed. The Marathi 3 brtTe also a copious Anacreontic 
literature, which pmimpA lm gh (; better be called Rabelaisian 
without the vie and with tj w ' oe the amount of impurity.. , . 

1 \T~zr. > . -,f is repeated after each verse. \ 
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X, • liter ature has but few and insignificant 

Of prose works tW ^ „r chmude. of King., 

specimens. The chief ai? * ^ ^ tliat is legendary and 

m which, as usual in In. * history as to detract greatly 
impossible is mixed up witi\ 

from their value to the stude/ 1 *' g introduced into this, as 

In modern times the English ^ ^ich. have fallen under 
into all the other provinces of Ina ^ a new e ra of develop- 
their sway, a new spirit of learning a mo vement will 




eer, and unable to 


( 


ment. It remains to be seen how ^ r aUtA 

remain an exotic, fostered by the ruling p 1 roots into * 

grow alone, and how far it will, as in Bengal, si N.g Marathas 
the soil and bear fruit. Up to the present date th- iijtyle. Of 
have not produced any original works in the new . 
course the manufacture of endless religious poems goes 3 
usual, but this is not progress. Prose works of a solid 
enduring nature seem as yet to have appeared only ra sly . > 
and at long intervals. Newspapers, of course, the -e are, b’ o * 
the people seem to have been rather overdosed with translations 
and adaptations from English, executed by well-meaning but 
rather obtrusive officials and missionaries. It may te dc . kL 
whether any, or at least more than a small fraction, of t.it se 
works are really suited to the popular comprehension. 

We look in vain for spontaneous productions of the native 
mind,' for works which seize hold on the national /taste in the 
way that the old religious poems did, for works /which do not 
betray the guiding and correcting hand of the English school- 
master on every page. Until we get such works as these there 
will be no national literature. 

Gujarati literature begins with Narsingh MeHta, who lived in 
the fifteenth century ; the exact date of his birth is not known, 
but he was alive in 1457, and is considered the best poet in the 
language. His poems are chiefly short, something like sonnets, 
and of - course religious. Some sixty poets are mentioned, but 
of these only ten or twelve are esteemed, as Yishnu Das, Shiv 
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and others. In modern r&nea the Giya/atia, 
;h rattier a backward people as f hrfioa go, have been stimu- ' 
into activity. There are a F f “ctmany newspapers in the 
language, some of whion. fro: > • specimens I have seen, 
possess considerable merit . PjXothers, again, are as bad as 
thef can well be. 1 r.u - . influence also, translations 

produced, though it is stated that 
tensions would accommodate all the 
translations included, which have yet 
Gujarati authors." 1 Some societies are 
5g native literary efforts, but not much is to be 
them. The literature of ^nation to be of any 
be a vigorous spontaneous growth, not a hot-house . 
Translations of goody-goody children's stories, or 
ories of India, dialogues on agriculture, Robinson Crusoe, 
the like, though useful for schoolboys, do not form a 
literature; no TekcMnd Th&knr appears yet to have 
feen in Gujarat. To show how little the language has 
since it was first put upon paper, I give a short piece 
i&jingh Mehta, the darliCst' poet, and an extract from 
i Gujarati newspaper. '} 
l’s poem is as follows : — 

t tTuz tiut tt*? i 

trra wvrwt u tto stotW a 
free *fNrr *nn a 

n*J UU i ^ M Hi u f I hW II 

. Ttua mr tff wir tvT^ i 

sn''*T , rr wft fKtff qtwrf u 
ura uW 1 3 mr ufrt ^rurt r 
«tt wV ttw Kmrft vrnft i o i 




1 Preface to Leckey’s Gujarati Grammar, p. viii. 
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“ Recite, 0 parrot, by leave of Ram, may Sita the virtuous teach thee, * 

Beside thee having built a cage, cause thee to mutter ‘ Ram ’ with 
thy mouth. 

Parrot, for thee I weave green bamboos ; 

Of them I am making, parrot, a cage — I join jewels and diamonds. 

Parrot, for thee what food shall I cook ? 

On pieces of sugar I shall sprinkle ghee. 

Thou of yellow wing, white foot, black neck, 

Worship the lord of Narsai (Narsingh), trolling a pleasant song.” 1 

From the Gujarat Shalapatra, for March, 1863 : — 

TRi r sft *TF5t 

wr 5 ft wzpn ?ft irr^t wrawr wtort wct vtfrtft 
rtt to weft. uztsrr wr wi ifzg wu wl it % 
t J *rtewrwr»n*OTTT?ai’rreHt , *ri%it- xiz^ft wt# *rr 
u TnrNit w *ri utr 1 1 <. wrawr ^r»ft it • wFsr 

^T5T wr wn; ^RiTrraV wt^ft.wwr Bvfbft apr^t 
^ ?En^ wrut "srnr wr; f<^H*ri ^ ttPs^- 

“ It is less than three quarters of a century since the Fire-carriage, or 
railway, began to run. In this interval its use has been so extended that 
these carriages now run in most parts of England. In this short time 
these carriages have begun to run in several parts of this country also. 
In a few years, when the trains run from Calcutta to this place or to 
Bombay, we shall be able to go to Calcutta in three or four days.” * 


Of the other languages it cannot be said in strictness that 
they have any literature, if by that-wei^d we mean written 
works. In most Aryan countries in India there has existed 
from the earliest times a largo body of 
These ballads or rhapsodies are still sung 
Charans, two classes corresponding somewhat to 
. hards, and the antiquity of some of the ballads 
admitted to be great. The poems of Chand, 
often refer, are nothing more than a collection of 

1 Shapurji Edalji's Gujarati Dictionary , 

2 Jb. t p. six. 
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| probably made by the poet himself, when in his old 
>*§*> Wthonght him of the gallant master whom he had so 
and who had died in the flower of his manhood in 
last sad batUe before Delhi. Throughout all the country 
' 10 the Hajputs, tar down to the mouths of the Indus and the 

; .ponfmea of Biluchistan, the Indian hards wandered singing, 
abd. a considerable quantity of their poems still lives in the 
1 months of the people, and . has in these latter times been 
: printed. This, as far as^I know, is all that Sindb can show 
' s . ^0' ancient literature. And the case is not far different in the 
^ Panjab. In that, province the language is still veTy closely 
: connected with various forms of western Hindi. Though 
Z _ Hanak, the great religious reformer of the Panjab and founder 
i. of tile Sikh creed, is generally pointed to as the earliest author 
in the language, yet few writings of his are extant, and in the 
* '•*. great collection called the hranth, made by Arjun Mai, one 
<trW 0 $b£. his disciples, in Ac sixteenth century, there is nothing 
•< ^distinctly Panjabi. It is stated to be ,for the most part an 
knthoiogy culled from the .writings of Hindi poets, such as 
•y j6tihi^, ^arrLadev, and others, and consequently the language 
SVu'wvpsri. old Hindi. It ia to he . observed that in all Western 


. Aj(pdia,- there is a large number of ballads, snatches of spngs, 
.. Other unwritten poetry current, which if it eould be 

■. collected would form a considerable body of curious ancient 
..literature. . One circumstance, however, detracts much from the 
^•'^ralue of collection/of this sort, namely, that the genuine old 
S fcnguage, with its archaic or provincial expressions, is seldom 
to be found mfcact. The reciters of these poems habitually 
changed the /words they recited, substituting for the ancient 
forms which they no longer understood modem words of similar 
lheaning, so that we are continually being disappointed in our " 
hope ¥ of picking up transitional fifteenth century phases of 
* language whit 1 .] undoubtedly did exist in these poems in their 
original state! Even in written works this has taken place to 
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some extent. I am informed by Babu Rajendralal Mittra, a 
very bigh authority in such matters, that the printed editions 
of the Chaitanya Charanamrita, and similar early Bengali 
works now to be procured in Calcutta, have been so altered 
and modernized as no longer to present any trustworthy picture 
of the genuine language of the poem. I also notice that in 
some extracts from a pseudo-Chand printed recently in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, the language is very much 
more modern than that of the authentic MSS. of the poem which 
I have seen. Thus, as an example, it may be noted that some 
twenty or thirty lines end with the word % “is.” The real 
Chand never uses ? ; it had apparently not come into existence 
in his time. With him the substantive verb is almost always 
left to be inferred, and when expressed is generally indicated 
by the old Prakrit form iftti 1 from Bdfd, whereas is merely 
an inversion of from through a form whence 

also the Marathi Wf- But the mischief is not confined to the 
substitution of modern synonyms for archaic words ; often the 
archaic word not being understood, a current word of nearly 
similar sound has been substituted for it, thus altering the 
whole meaning of the sentence. Still, in spite of these draw- 
backs, there is much to be learnt from these rustic songs and 
plays, and good service has been done by the Bev. J. Robson, 
of Ajmer, in lithographing four or five of the Khiyals or plays 
which are frequently performed in Marwar. The Marwari 
dialect is faithfully represented in these interesting works, in 
tvhieh many a word of Chand is retained which it would 
perhaps be impossible to find elsewhere. 

This rapid and imperfect sketch’ of the present available 
literature of our seven languages will show that rdbgious poetry 
constituted the bulk, if not the whole, of it tillEhe influence 


1 I have not read all through Chand, but I believe I have read as much as, or more 
of his poem than any living Englishman, and in all that I have read I have never yet 


come across 


I- 
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"of European ideas began to be felt, and that since that, time 
.* cqpious literature has come into existence, of which much is 
.- aw e ephemeral trash, -obscene, pointless, and utterly con- 

4 Tempt 
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iptible, but which has already produced some few works 
worthy to live, and will doubtless in time produce more. 
Bengali is decidedly in advance of the others, next come Hindi 
y and Marathi, then Gujarati and Oriya, last of all Panjabi and 
Sindhi ; the former of which will probably not be cultivated as 
* “ ’ ft literary language, being superseded by Hindi in its Arabicized 
of Urdu. 


§ 20, The extent of country over which each of these lan- 
guages is spoken is so large, and there has been so little communi- 
cation between one province and another until comparatively 
recent times, that it is not surprising that dialects should abound; 
indeed, I have often been disposed to wonder that there are not 
more. Hindi is spoken over 248,000 square miles. In its 
extreme eastern part, the district of Puraniya (Pumeah), there 
is great confusion of speech. On the banks of the Mahana nda - 
river both Bengali and Hindi are spoken, and both equally 
Badly. The Bengali of the Surjapur Pargana is quite unin- 
telligible to a native of any other part of Bengal or Hindustan. 
In the central part of the district Bengali forms are very rarely 
heard; dekhis, bthio, Ibr ihe pure Hindi dtkhd, lahft ; and 
is,’’ for /till, aro the m<r,f marked peculiarities. Oiossing toe 
Kiwi ;i\er, and going westwards, we come into the ivgien of 
Miujilu, 1 lie modern Tirliut, where the language i < purmv Hindi 
in type, though in wmi of its phonetic details it k.-jos towards 
.'>ijruh. Un the south -id.- . f the thuo ir. I '..ouulpur, 

: .‘uojmdn r). and G lim di..i ■■■: i- m-,; Magudli, 

1 • f if: . Adjoining ti,<- Maithil and 

■ *' ■' i. ' • . rr :m d , to tin- outlying 

l' u: • ■ dialect, so strongly 

"urn inurditv as to be almost 
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worthy to be called a separate language, and retaining many 
fine old Aryan forms which have dropped out of classical 
Hindi. 1 

When we get beyond the Bhojpuri area, about Benares, we 
come into Central Hindustan, and from Benares to Delhi the 
dialectic differences are not so very great as to call for special 
remark. It is true that there are many diversities in the words, 
and occasionally also in the inflectional forms used in various 
parts of this wide tract, hut there is no very striking divergence 
from the central type. To the south, however, in the vast 
regions of Rajputana, strongly marked dialectic peculiarities 
again meet us, and there is a large number of provincial forms 
of speech. The Marwari, which I have alluded to before, 
merges gradually into Gujarati, which is conterminous with it on 
the south, in such forms as the infinitive in H., 

but G.), and the form 0*1" the future in as 

“shall be,” G. iftff It still retains the ancient 

genitive signs and many other distinctive marks. 

Some of the Rajput dialects again exhibit a tendency to ap- 
proach to Marathi, and others more to the west modulate 
gradually into Panjabi and Sindhi. 

Panjabi is spoken halfway through the country between the 
Satlaj and Jamna. It is impossible to say where it begins. In 
those regions it is generally observable that if you address a 
man in Hindi, he answers you in Panjabi, and vice versa, both 
languages being spoken with equal fluency and equal incorrect- 
ness, just as an Alsatian speaks French an 
equally badly. Throughout the Panjab and 
important tribe in point of numbers is that of the Jats, who 
under the name of Jats also spread far into Rajputana and the 
Doab. Panjabi, Sindhi, and Western Hindi, regarded as the 
mother-tongue of this great race, appear to us as almost one 

1 I hare contributed a sketch of this dialect to the Royal Asiatic Society. It will 
be found in vol. iii. (new series), p. 483, of their Journal. 
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language, with a' regular series of modifications extending in 
Wtvea from the Persian Gulf, up the Indus, across the fire 
rivers, and far on into the deserts of the Rajputs. Thus, the 
|pfcaent participle in Hindi ends in td, in Eastern Panjabi this 
iisoftened to dd, with an n inserted when the root ends with a 
vdwel, thus kardd, “doing,” but kkdnda, “ eating.” " As we get 
further into the country going westwards and southwards about 
Shahpiir and Jhang, we find this n always used, even after 
hages ending in a consonant; thus, marendd, “beating.” When, 
however, we get right down into Sindh, the form in nda has 
Jbmmie the regular classical termination in universal use, and is 
fortified by a long vowel ; thus, mdrlndo, “ beating,” which 
takes us back to the Prakrit marenfo and Sanskrit m&rayant} ■ 
There are so many dialects in Panjabi that it is impossible to 
enumerate them. In every district, nay, in ever}- parganah, a 
difference is perceptible ; and 'on arriving in a new station, the 
English official almost always finds himself confronted with a 
new local “ boli,” by which term I mean to imply a distinction 
something less than that conveyed by the word “ dialect .” 1 
The general features are the same throughout ; but there is 
a twang, a dozen or so of inflections, several scores of words, 
quite peculiar to that one place, and not understood out of it. 
In fact, in all the parts of India with which I am personally 
acquainted I have noticed something of thr same peculiarity, 
namely, that the words which the peas-mf iim-s to oxpiv-< flu- 
objects armind him, the different descriptions of eii-'e mH- 
seeds, grasses, <jropj. diseases of crops, grain in v> . _■ . 
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soils, waters, weathers, and the like, differ in every district I go 
to. Going from Gujrat to Jhelam, and from Jhelam to Rawal 
Pindi, the whole of the ryot’s surroundings change their names 
completely twice over. Perhaps the only exception is the 
plough, which I only know by two names , — ha l in Upper 
India, and nangal in Bengal and Orissa. The cow may be 
perhaps cited as another exception, and in truth gau and gai 
would perhaps be understood in most places, and the generic 
term goru for cattle in a good many — but the peasant is not 
content with this. His cow is red, or dun, or grey, or white, 
or fertile, or barren, or has had one calf or two, or is milch or 
dry, or has its horns bent forwards or backwards, or straight, 
or of uneven length, and each of these peculiarities has a name, 
and that name is used, to the exclusion of the generic term 
“ cow,” and differs in every district ; so that to the superficial 
observer, or perhaps even to a careful student who judged 
from this class of words, there would at first sight appear to 
he more dialects in the language than there really are. Still, 
after making all due allowance for these peculiarities, I am of 
opinion that, owing to the absence of any written standard, our 
brave Panjabi peasants possess a number of bona fide dialects 
which is considerably in excess of that possessed by most 
languages spoken over an equal area of level country in any 
other part of India. 

. Sindhi, according to Trumpp, has three dialects, — Sirai, 
spoken in Siro, or the north of Sindh ; Vicholai, in Yicholo, 
the middle part of the country; and Lari, in the southern 
districts along the sea-coast. But it is evident from an ex- 
amination of the published grammars that this threefold 
division does not exhaust the variations of the language. 
Perhaps it would be more strictly correct to say that the 
numerous dialects fall into three groups. It is impossible that 
in the whole of Lar only one uniform speech should prevail. 
We know, for instance, that in the eastern part of that pro- 
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vince, towards Thar and Parkar and about the Rinn, the 
dialect called Kachhi begins to be heard. This dialect I am 
uncertain whether to class with Gujarati or Sindhi; as simi- 
larly the Uch dialect, on the north of Siro, is by some con- 
sidered a dialect of Panjabi, by others of Sindhi. Thus the 
various cognate languages of Aryan India melt into one another 
so imperceptibly that it is a question of much difficulty how to 
define their limits. But it is not only with regard to border 
dialects that there exists a difficulty. In the heart of each 
province the same local variations exist. When we are told 
that “there” is expressed in Sindhi by rfT^, 
vrnrsr, rnr?f> <rr?t, 

vnrefft', mff#, and fTTSTift, and that these forms mean also 
“ thence,” what are we to understand ? Is it meant that the 
Sindhis in all parts of Sindh use all these thirteen forms 
indifferently, or that the pronunciation of the language is so 
indistinct that in consequence of its being for the most part 
unwritten a foreign dictionary-maker finds it impossible to 
decide on the exact way of writing the word ? or, thirdly, has 
he grouped together a whole mass of variants drawn from 
different parts of the country ? If we consider the matter a 
little, it will appear improbable that so great a variety of forms 
should be used in one town or district without any distinction 
of meaning, and the abundant diacritical marks which have 
been invented to express slight shades of modulation in sounds, 
forbid the supposition that the author was baffled by the in- 
distinct utterances of the people. The third supposition, then, 
forces itself on us as the true one, and the more so when we see 
that so indispensable and hourly-recurring a word as “ I ” 
exhibits the same redundancy of forms, being written 
and *TT ; of the last form we are indeed told expressly that it is 
peculiar to Shikarpur, in Northern Sindh. “Ye” is written 

; ’rit' and Many other pro- 

nouns and common inflections have also the same multiform 
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character. Judging also from my experience of the Panjah, 
I should think it almost certain that every ten miles in Sindh 
a new dialect or sub-dialect would be met with. 

Proceeding onward into Gujarat to the south-east, and leaving 
the transitional Kachhi to be affiliated either to Sindhi or 
Gujarati, or half to one, and half to the other, as may be 
finally decided when more is known about it, the same con- 
fusion, or rather multiplicity of shades, is found to exist. “ In 
the north-western parts of Kathiawar it is to some extent 
modified by Sindhi. As we pass to the north and north-east 
of Gujarat, it merges into Vraj, or Marwari, and Hindi. 
Analogous modifications occur on the eastern side of Gujarat. 
On the south a sharper boundary appears to separate it from 
Marathi. In the centre of Gujarat a broad accentuation of 
some vowels prevails. In Southern Gujarat inequalities in 
orthography and in the sounds of some letters, with an influx 
of Persian vocables, has resulted from the residence of the 
Parsis there. In Northern Gujarat there is perceptibly a 
peculiarity in some sounds, such as the N in the imperative 
mood. The speech of Vanyas, Brahmans, aboriginal tribes, 
etc., is marked by some peculiarities. The province of Kachh 
has a dialect, sometimes reckoned a distinct language ; yet 
Gujarati is there generally understood. Thus the general hue 
of the language shades off, in different parts of its field. I 
have heard natives lay it down as a maxim, that in every 
twelve kos there is a variation .” 1 In conformity with the 
saying mentioned in the last sentence, there is a Gujarati 
proverb, “ Every 

twelve kos the language changes as the branches differ on 
trees.” 

Gujarati does not, however, shade off into Marathi in the 

1 Introduction to Shapurji Edalji’s Diet. Dissertation on Gujarati, by Dr. 
Glasgow, p. x. I have taken the liberty of correcting the writer’s grammar in one 
or two instances. 
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same imperceptible way as it does into other languages. On 
the contrary, a native author states, “ The Gujarati language 
agrees very closely with the languages of the countries lying 
to the north of it, because the Gujarati people came from the 
north. If a native of Delhi, Ajmer, Marwar, Mewar, Jaypfir, 
etc., comes into Gujarat, the Gujarati people find no difficulty 
in understanding his language. But it is very wonderful that 
when people from countries bordering Gujarat on the south, as 
the Konkan, Maharashtra, *etc., come to Gujarat, the Gujarati 
people do not in the least comprehend what they say ; only 
those words which have been imported from the north are 
intelligible to them.” 1 

And yet the Marathas too must have come from the north, 
just as the Gujaratis did. What the author probably means 
is that the inflectional system of Marathi differs so widely 
from that of its cognate languages, and especially so from 
Hindi, as to be quite unintelligible to the simple Gujarati 
peasants, to whose minds the idea of one common Aryan stock 
is not so constantly present as it is to the scholar, and who, 
therefore, are not always on the look out for resemblances. 
This is not to be wondered at when we reflect that even in our 
own country people may be met with who have learnt the 
German language, and know it well, without having been once 
struck by its similarity to their own . 2 

Gujarati is also largely used beyond its own area in the city 
of Bombay as a mercantile language, though in this position, 
as might be expected, it is largely mixed up with foreign 
words, and its grammar has become very corrupt. It is used 
by the following classes of persons : 

1 SfrTfW, or, History of the Gujarati language , by 
Shastri \rajlal Kalidas, p. 50 (lithographed, Ahmadabad, 1866). 

2 I met a remarkable, and in other respects intelligent, person once who not only 
had not noticed the similarity of the two languages, but refused even to admit it 
when pointed out to him. It is to be feared there are many such. 
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1. Musulmans from Kaehh, among whom are the Mihmans 
and Khwajas ( vulgo Khojas), well-known traders; the latter 
of whom are met with in trading towns all over Northern 
India, where, however, they speak Urdu. 

2. Wohoras (vulgo Boras), another class of traders. 

3. A few Maratha Musulmans from the Konkan. 

4. The various castes of Gujaratis, Brahmans, Yany as (Banias), 
Rajputs, etc. 

5. Seths and Bhatias, Hindu merchants and bankers from 
Kachh. 

6. Marwaris. 

7. A few Hindu Marathas from the Konkan. 

8. Parsis. 1 

In this fact we see another instance, like that of Hindustani, 
in which the simpler language prevails as a lingua franca over 
the more complicated. Nothing tends to restrict the use and 
currency of a language so much as an intricate grammatical 
construction, while nothing conduces to its wide-spread popu- 
larity so much as absence of inflectional forms, gender, case, 
and the like. The language spoken by the greatest number 
of human beings at the present day, the English, is also that 
which is least encumbered with grammar of any sort. 

Ma rathi has undoubtedly, as I have before remarked, a very 
decided individuality, a type quite its own, arising from its 
comparative isolation for so many centuries. The Vindhya 
range of hills, during those times when India was split up into 
many petty kingdoms, must have acted as an effectual barrier 
to communication with the other Aryan nations. For all that, 
however, it has close links with Gujarati, though the Gujaratis 
fail to perceive them. 

The two great divisions into which Marathi falls are called 
Konkani and Dakhani ; the former spoken in the long narrow 

1 For the above facts I have to thank Mr. Flynn, of the Bombay High Court. 
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strip of country between the mountains and the sea, the latter 
in the high table-land of the Dakhan, or south of India as the 
northern Aryans called it, Central India as we ubiquitous 
English more truly designate it. From the circumstance of 
my personal experience being confined to Northern and Eastern 
India, I have less data for Marathi than any other of the 
languages ; a circumstance the more to be regretted as Marathi 
is a very leading member of the group. As far as I can learn 
from books and private information, the dialectic distribution 
of the language is somewhat on this wise : 

The dialect of the district lying round Puna seems to be con- 
sidered the most correct form of the language, as it is generally 
called Deshi, or the language of “ the country ” par excellence. 
The Konkani dialect differs not very strikingly from the Deshi, 
and some of its forms are considered as more in harmony with 
the general analogy of the language than those in use in the 
Dakhan. The Konkani peculiarities resemble in a few im- 
portant particulars those of the Bengali, and in both cases 
there is reason to suspect that their proximity to the sea and 
the low swampy nature of the country may have had a tendency 
to thicken and debase the pronunciation. Thus, it is said that 
the anuswttra is more clearly heard in the Konkan than in the 
Dakhan ; just as it plays a more prominent part in Bengali 
than in Hindi; the. former prefers long a to short, 11 to to 
«f, and retains a final in some terminations where the latter 
rejects it. All these are points in which the Bengali differs in 
precisely the same way from Hindi. 

The city of Eajapur and its neighbourhood offers several 
divergences from both the principal types, and the same is 
observable in the small territory of Wadi. In the southern 
part of the Dakhan, about Sattara, the language again changes, 
and forms which resemble both those in use in the Dakhan and 
those of the Konkan are used convertibly. In Kolhapur there 
is much Canarese (Karnataka) spoken, and the Marathi of the 
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neighbourhood naturally becomes impure and incorrect from 
the admixture of this foreign idiom. The native Christians in 
this part of the country also mix up much corrupt Portuguese 
with Marathi. In addition to these disturbing elements, the 
wandering predatory tribes of the Itamusis, Mangs, Bagwans, 
and others use a patois of their own ; some of the words which 
are quoted by my authority 1 are semi-Dra vidian, and others 
seem to be mere gibberish. Of the former class are 
“a village,” Dravidian ur; water,” Dravidian niru ; 

though this latter word is also claimed as Aryan. Of the latter 
are “ eye,” SPW “ come here,” and the like. 

Passing from the Marathas to their ancient victims the 
Oriyas, a much more homogeneous language is found. In the 
north of Orissa, about the Subamarekha river and along 
the Hijli coast, and even to withis a short distance of Midnapur 
(Medinipur), a corrupt form of Oriya is spoken, mixed with an 
equally corrupt form of Bengali. Even in this region, however, 
many among the peasants are found who speak pure Oriya, and 
others who speak fairly good Bengali. The position is parallel 
to that which I have noticed as existing in Ludiana and 
Amballa, where Hindi and Panjabi are mixed up, so that one 
is never sure in which of the two languages to address any 
man. From the Subamarekha all down the coast to Puri the 
ordinary Oriya is spoken with hardly any perceptible differences. 
The people of the hill- states, however, speak with a clear dis- 
tinct utterance which contrasts pleasingly with the low mut- 
tering and indistinct articulation of the residents of the plains. 
It is said by the Oriyas themselves that the language is spoken 
in its greatest purity in the hill-state of Gumsar, the birthplace 
of the first national poet, TTpendra Bhanj. As, however, 
Gumsar is very far to the south, closely adjoining areas peopled 
by Dravidians and Kols, this assertion seems rather doubtful. 

I notice no difference between the speech of those who live in 

1 “ Report on Kolhapur,” by Major Graham. Bombay Records , No. viii, new series. 
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Balasore and those who come from the extreme south of Puri 
or Cuttack; nor do the natives of the province seem able to 
point out any such differences, though the Balasore people say 
that they of Cuttack and Puri laugh at them as imperfect 
speakers. This may arise from the extraordinary and alto- 
gether unparalleled slovenliness of utterance in vogue here. 
A native of Balasore will not open his mouth or speak clearly 
and distinctly; a dull hoarse rumbling is all he is capable of. 
Some few Bengali forms have been naturalized here, as, for 
instance, Tciso = “ what,” for keono or kono ; korite hebo = “ it 
must be done,” for koribaku hebo, where the real Oriya form is 
so much longer and more unwieldy than the Bengali, that the 
people have readily thrown it aside for the shorter and simpler 
expression. 

Finally, with regard to Bengal itself, there is much difficulty 
in making any accurate statement. The crowd of dialectic 
forms which occurs on all sides is absolutely bewildering. It 
may be said that, apart from the Calcutta standard of the 
language in use among educated persons, there exists among 
the peasantry of the various parts of the province no common 
standard at all. A peasant of Tipperah or Sylhet would 
probably be quite as unintelligible to a resident of Murshidabad 
as he would to a Maratha or a Sindhi. The language commonly 
spoken in Central Bengal or Rarh (TTS i.e. TO?) may be taken 
as the truest type, and the rest may be classed under the 
general heads of Eastern, Northern, and Southern Bengali. 
The former of these is spoken over a wide area, and as we 
saw in Gujarat, so also here, every twelve kos a difference is 
noticeable. The principal feature is the substitution of h for s 
and of s for chh. Thus, mniyachhi, “ I heard,” becomes hunisi. 
In Northern Bengal corruptions just as great, though of a 
different kind, occur, and the same may be said of Southern 
Bengal. No one, however, has yet taken the trouble to make 
a collection of the local forms in use in the various districts, 
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and till this is done all that can be said is, that very numerous 
divergences exist, and several striking local peculiarities are 
known to he current, concerning which we await further in- 
formation. Even in Calcutta till quite recent times people 
spoke in twenty different ways, and no one was sure which was 
the correct way. 

On reviewing the whole question of Indian dialects, several 
important points attract attention. The first is, that as each 
of the seven languages, except Oriya, possesses many dialects, 
and as none of them until recent times and the rise of literature 
had any central type or standard, each one of the dialects into 
which it is divided has as much right as any of the others to 
be considered a genuine Aryan form of speech, and any one of 
them might have been chosen, as one of them actually was, as 
the basis on which to found the c antral type. Further, as some 
of the dialects spoken on the frontier between two languages 
partake almost equally of the characteristics of both, so that 
the various languages melt gradually one into another, without 
any of that harshness or confusion which marks those countries 
where two heterogeneous languages come into contact, we 
are justified in pointing to a time when there was no such 
distinct demarcation between the various languages as we see at 
present. We thus can raise for ourselves a picture of a bygone 
age, in which all the Aryans of India spoke what may be fairly 
called one language, though in many diverse forms, iroWcov 
dvofiarcov fJ-op<jyr] fila ; and can see that the so-called seven 
languages of modern India have arisen from a process of 
crystallization, so to speak, the atoms consisting of the various 
dialects having been attracted to and grouped themselves 
round seven principal points or heads. The intrinsic and 
essential unity of the whole Aryan family in India thus 
becomes a natural result of the researches of philology, as it . 
does of those of history. 

Secondly, inasmuch as until the rise of literature no one of 
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these numerous dialects had the pre-eminence over any of the 
others/ we must not be contented with taking for the basis of our 
researches or arguments merely such words and forms as are to 
he found in the literary dialect of each language, because every 
one of the spoken dialects is presumably of equal antiquity 
and equal authority with the one written dialect.. There is thus 
a most important and most valuable task waiting for hands 
to perform it. In every part of Aryan India there are now 
highly-educated English officials, who take a real and earnest 
interest in the people over whom they rule; it would be an 
easy and to many, it is hoped, a pleasing task to collect the 
words and forms current in their neighbourhood. The pages 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are always 
open to contributions of this kind, and have already received 
many such ; but many more remain to be done : will not those 
who can save these rare and curious words from perishing 
rouse themselves to do so ere it be too late ? Before the 
spread of education local dialects are already beginning to die 
out, and will doubtless disappear more and more rapidly as 
time goes on, taking with them into an oblivion whence they 
cannot be recovered, words which might throw invaluable light 
upon dark places in the history of the development of the lan- 
guage to which they belong. 

§ 30. The whole of these languages, including all their varied 
dialectic forms, exhibit at every turn marks of a common 
origin, and the changes and developments — I cannot call them 
corruptions — which they have undergone are all in the same 
direction, though in different degrees. There is hardly any 
special peculiarity in any one of them of which traces may not 
be found in a greater or less degree in all or most of the others. 
As regards mutual intelligibility, which has been proposed as 
the test whereby to distinguish languages from dialects, there 
is much divergence. An Oriya can generally understand what 
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is said to him in Bengali, and many Bengalis, for political 
purposes, insist upon regarding Oriya as merely a dialect of 
their language. A Bengali peasant from the south of Bengal 
would understand much, if not all, that was spoken in Oriya, 
but a native of Northern or Eastern Bengal would not. Again, 
in Pumeah, on the frontier between Bengal and Hindustan, 
the two peoples did not appear to understand each other 
readily ; though they managed to communicate with each 
other, it was more because every plan spoke both languages, 
and was quite aware that they were two distinct languages : 
indeed, the difference between the two was better appreciated 
than the similarity, as is often the case on such linguistic 
frontiers. 

Panjabis for the most part understand Hindi readily, and 
very quickly learn to speak it correctly, abandoning the pecu- 
liarities of their own language as mere dialectic vagaries. The 
Hindustanis, from their superior cultivation, take high tone 
with the simple Panjabis, and laugh them out of their pronun- 
ciation and local forms, insisting, as do certain Bengalis with 
regard to Orissa, that these latter are mere vulgarisms, to be 
shunned by correct speakers. Of course in the wilder parts 
of the Panjab Hindi is not well understood, and in the very 
wildest not at all. 

With regard to Sindhi, the reverse is the case ; while it is 
fairly intelligible to the wild wandering Jat and Gujar tribes 
of the desert, and to the southern Panjabis generally, it is quite 
unintelligible to the more settled and cultivated population. 

I have known a Sindhi come to my court at Gujrat, in the 
northern part of the Chaj Doab, lying between the Chenab and 
Jhelam rivers, and not a single person could make out what he 
said ; we even sent for a man celebrated for his knowledge of 
Panjabi and its dialects, but he could do no more than tell us 
that the language the stranger spoke was Sindhi, he could not 
understand it ; and I strongly suspected at the time that he 
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only found this out from the word “ Sindhi ” which the man 
uttered repeatedly. 

Sindhi is stated to be intelligible to natives of Gujarat, and 
in Kachh both languages are spoken. I have already quoted a 
remark from a native of Gujrat as to the difficulty his country- 
men experience in understanding Marathas. In Southern 
Rajputana the three languages, Hindi as well as the two last 
mentioned, are mixed up ; even there, however, Marathi is 
regarded as a distinct and only partly intelligible language. 

Oriya is separated from Marathi by a long tract of wild hilly 
country, peopled by non-Aryan races. For fifty years, how- 
ever, Orissa was under the sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur, and 
even after seventy years of British rule the country still bears 
traces of their rapacity and oppression . 1 From all that I can 
learn of the traditions of thoge times, the two peoples found no 
difficulty in communicating with one another. Of course the 
Oriyas had to learn the language of their conquerors, and a few 
Marathi words have thus passed into their language ; in the 
present day, however, they are widely sundered, and it is 
probable that if they came into contact, they would find it 
quite impossible to carry on any sustained conversation. 

Although somewhat has been already said about the dates 
of the earliest written works in the modern languages, yet 
it is advisable, in order to make the general review of this 
group of languages more complete, to discuss the question of 
their chronological sequence more at large. In working out 
problems of Indian etymology, sufficient attention is not paid 
to the historical elements of the calculation. Especially is this 

1 It must be mentioned, however, in fairness to the Bhonslas, that they were very 
active in public works. Their tanks, roads, bridges, and dykes are still in existence, 
and were constructed on a princely scale, though, as they were not hampered with 
any scruples about paying their work-people, it was as easy for them to execute 
lordly designs as it is for the Khedive of Egypt in the present day. This little 
point should be remembered by those who reproach the English for the inferiority of 
their public works. Whatever we do is paid fir. 
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the ease in the works of European scholars, who, being generally 
better versed in Sanskrit than in the modern languages, are apt 
to attribute too much influence to the former and to write as if 
they thought that it was still a living and well-known tongue. 
Now without going into the question of how long Sanskrit 
remained a spoken language, it may be assumed as a fact, 
accepted by most scholars, that it certainly ceased to be a 
vernacular in the sixth century b.c., and remained as the lan- 
guage of religion and literature only. From that time the 
Aryan people of India spoke popular dialects called Prakrits. 
It is from these latter therefore, and not directly from Sanskrit, 
that the modern languages derive the most ancient and dis- 
tinctlv national and genuine portion of their words and gram- 
matical inflections . 1 

The point which concerns us mqre particularly is not the rise 
and fall of cither Sanskrit or the Prakrits, but that of the rise 
of the modern Indian vernaculars. It may be as well here to 
repeat that the presence in any language of words in their pure 
Sanskrit form is not a proof that those words have remained in 
that language from the beginning and come down the stream 
of time unchanged ; some few words may have done so, but 
they are very few. On the contrary, a pure Sanskrit or 
Tatsama word is almost certainly one which has been intro- 
duced into the language in modern times by learned men. 
When did the modern languages cease to be Prakrits, and 
assume something like their present form P which of them first 
definitely assumed that shape which, with few modifications, 
has lasted to the present day ? To answer these most interesting 
questions it will be necessary first to ascertain what stages of 
speech are ancient and what modem, to state which is that 
particular point of development which may be considered 

1 These who wish to see the whole argument clearly drawn out and explained in: 
a lucid and readable form are recommended to refer to the second volume of Dr. 
Mmr«/ Smuirit TezU, than which nothing MB be 
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homogeneous with all subsequent stages, and heterogeneous 
as regards all past stages. A few illustrations from modem 
European tongues' will help in this inquiry. 

- v The Romance languages, Italian, Spanish, French, Provenfal, 
Portuguese, and others, are derived principally from the Latin 
by the process of gradually wearing away and confusing the 
terminations of verbs and nouns till they no longer sufficed to 
distinguish cases and tenses. Then by degrees additional words 
had to be introduced to mark these distinctions, and thus grew 
up the modem analytical method of construction* In Latin, 
mom, rhontis, monti, montem, monte, are words in which the 
original idea mon — mountain is modified by the terminations 
S (for ts), fis, ti, ton, te, in such a way that they suffice of them- 
selves to indicate the relation which the idea involved it. the 
word hears to the rest of the sentence. To nuke this idea 
clearer it had become custorqgry in Latin to prefix certain 
particles, called prepositions, to the noun in those cases where 
the verb or noun which had relation to the idea of the object " 
did not express the action sufficiently by itself. Thus,*in video 
montem, “ I see the mountain,” the verb video suffices to express 
folly the action which takes place ; but in eo ad montem, “I go 
to the mountain,” the verb “ I go ” does not so suffice. A man 
may go .up a mountain, or down it, to it, from it, or round it ; 
hence the preposition is necessary to show what sort of going is 
intended with reference to the mountain; ad, tram , circum,~to, 
across, round, all modify the primary idea in different ways. 

In the prime and noonday of Roman speech the synthetical 
sentiment, or tendency to put together leading words and their 
subsidiary particles, was so strong that it was customary to 
prefix the preposition to the verb, and incorporate it with it; ' 
accordingly they said adeo, transeo, circumeo montem, in pre- 
ference to < ", O'', etc. In Sanskrit this tendency is so powerful 
that the prepositions are almost always used in this way, and so 
also to a great extent in Greek. In later times, however,.all 
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the terminations noted above became abraded, and for all of 
them, including even the nominative, the one form monte was 
substituted in Italian. Then came in the more extended use 
of the prepositions, which were now necessary in every case to 
distinguish the relation, and the noun was modified accordingly, 
del monte (de illo monte), al monte {ad ilium montem), -sul monte 
(super ilium montem), dal monte (de ab illo monte), and so on. 
This process did not of course take place all at once. The first 
step was to confuse the Latin terminations. A Roman of the 
time of Augustus would say ad montem with the accusative, but 
a monte with the ablative, case. His descendants in the fifth 
century have left behind charters and other documents in 
which ah montem, ad die, and the like occur. 1 In the case of 
verbs also the distinctive tense endings being confused and 
worn away, a more constant use of the personal pronoun 
became necessary, as well as a recourse to the verbs to have and 
to be, in order to make the exact meaning clear and unmistak- 
able. Without wasting more time on these well-known matters, 
it will be seen that synthesis, or putting together, is the key- 
note of the ancient languages, as analysis, or dissolving, is of 
the moderns. When, therefore, we get to that point in the 
development of languages where the analytical ^ystem is fairly 
established and in full working order, and whence all traces of 
synthesis have either disappeared or become subordinate .and 
casual instead of universal and regular, we may take that point 
as the commencement of the modem language. Thus, though 
the language of JElfred is our true old English speech, yet it is 
ancient English still very largely synthetical. Modem English 
strictly speaking begins about 1265, when the Normans had 
become thoroughly amalgamated with the Saxons and Angles, 

i “Ab hodiemum die, absque ullo dolo aut vim, ad die presente, ante valneo et orto 
(balneum et hortum) contra hoste barbaro, cum omnes res ad se pertinentes," are a 
few more instances which I take from no more recondite source than Lewis’s 
Romance languages , who quotes them from itaynouard. 
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and ceased to use their own. French as a language apart from 
the Low-Dutch of the masses. Modern French begins a little 
earlier, about the end of the tenth century, when the rise of the 
dynasty of Hugh Capet, himself ignorant of Latin, and the 
extinction of the Frankish Karlings with their Teutonic speech, 
led to the general use of the Romance Langue d’oil, even 
among the higher classes . 1 If we now turn to the parallel 
group of languages which in distant India was developing 
itself at the same time and under the impulse of precisely the 
same instincts as those which prevailed in Europe, we shall find 
the coincidence in point of time fairly maintained. 

Chand, the earliest writer, though he mangles his words with 
more than poetic licence, may still be adduced as the best 
evidence we have of the state of the language in his own 
times, the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Chand’s poems ase in the same stage of linguistic 
development as those of his contemporaries, the trovatori, 
troubadours, and trouveres of Europe. The old synthetical 
structure has been broken up and thrown into confusion, but 
not quite lost, while the modem auxiliary verbs and pre- 
positions are hardly fully established in their stead. This gives 
an air of great confusion to the language, especially in the 
Indian poet, who is particularly fond of stringing together long 
lines of words without inflections of any sort, and leaving the 
reader to find out what relation they bear to each other. 

Thus, in the second line of the poem occurs the phrase, 

frrefa IS 

literally, “ Wickedness quality stands lord wicked burning.” 
Here the pure Sanskrit ffTSffT which the poet has dragged in 
to show his learning, is the only inflected word in the sentence, , 
and the reader may supply the connecting links as he pleases. 

1 Modern High- Dutch, or, as we call it, German, is of much later birth, but we 
cannot here enter into this question. 
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Probably the poet means, “The quality of wickedness stands 
(i.e. is put a stop to) by the lord burning up the wicked." 

Again, 

tra ii 

wsr d 

xfo X&i n 1 

Os 

jffTftasr ?hr ii 

Here the poet is perhaps under the impression that he is 
writing Sanskrit, of his knowledge of which he has been 
boasting a few lines before; and he certainly has collected a 
good number of Sanskrit inflections ; thus, the first line, 
“ When the month of spring falls (i.e. ceases),” is pure 
Sanskrit, but the next line is nothing, neither Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
nor Hindi, “The koil chirping mango forest make (or making),” 
may be either singular or plural for all the indication 
given by its form; and as to ^4, beyond the fact that it is 
connected evidently with the root “ to make," nothing can 
be predicated of it one way or the other. The third line means, 

“ Sheltered from the sun by the bamboos ” ; ^ may be a 
hundred things, probably here it is put in, as it is in so many 
other places, merely to complete the metre, and may be vaguely 
translated “good” or “best.” We must not try to get too 
accurate a meaning out of lines which were never meant to be 
subjected to the microscope of science. is like and 

conveys a general idea of being preserved or sheltered. In the 
fourth line perhaps, dropping the which is stuck in 

to eke out the line, shows us the transition from the Sanskrit 
neuter ending which gradually superseded all other 

terminations, to the universal Hindi plural termination Vf 
and , *f*T for all genders, the nasal being here written as 
anuswara. The concluding words of the line again are pure 

1 i.e. rakkham, always in MSS. 
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Sanskrit. This use, however, of Sanskrit inflections is confined 
to the introductory rhapsodies ; in the historical portion of the 
poem such forms occur very rarely, if at all. But throughout 
the long poem there is very little sense of the exact meaning 
of Sanskrit or Prakrit verbal forms ; those few forms that are 
used are purely modern. They are distinctly Hindi, not 
Prakrit. The present is expressed by the participle, as 
"streaking,” “shining,” etc. The past tense is not a 

corruption of a Prakrit form of any of the Sanskrit preterites, 
but the past participle ; *T*fT m., vfi f., pi. m., pi. f., 
“ was,” vTTOfl or '•Wfi'ifl “ stuck,” and others. The most 
frequent method of expressing a verb*, however, is to put the 
indefinite participle in for all tenses and moods indiscrimin- 
ately, ^Tt; tfljft •SIMR “ Having heard it, the king 
prepared inestimable gifts.” 

The future has not yet quite fixed itself, and is often ex- 
pressed by the indefinite present of later times ; as WHI Tt% 
Miq “As he shall think, so he shall obtain,” i.e. “Whatever he 
shall wish for he shall have.” Postpositions are occasionally 
used to indicate cases of nouns, though their use was apparently 
not quite settled, as they are sometimes used as true case-signs, 
and sometimes as prepositions governing the case. Of the 
first-named usage, which is chronologically the last, the fol- 
lowing are examples : 

^ II 

They poured a thousand water-pots upon Siva. 

n 

Seeing the king sitting in sleep. 

^ *rrf^*r +T|t| h 


To all the women fear arose. 
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TTT ^ II 

The king travels with kings. 

^13 ii 

There sprung from his family. 

Of the second, which is chronologically the earlier of the 
two, the instances are much more rare, and are chiefly confined 
to such phrases as TTRi JTfiff “ in (the midst) of it,” and the 
like. 

It is evident from an examination of the poem that the 
Hindi language, regarded as a modem and analytical form of 
speech, had just begun to be formed, and was in its first 
infancy ; perhaps in about the second or third generation pre- 
vious to Chand it had been still mainly synthetical. 

We may therefore fix upon the eleventh century, or about 
one hundred years before Chand, as the epoch of the rise of 
Hindi, or the principal modem language of the group. At 
the same time with Hindi, Gujarati and Panjabi, neither of 
which were yet separated from it, took their rise. 

Turning next to the eastern languages, Bengali and Oriya, 
there exists in the present day an active controversy between 
the literary heads of the two provinces. The Bengalis assert 
that Oriya is merely a dialect of Bengali, and has no claim to 
be considered an independent language, and they mix up with 
this assertion a second to the effect that if it is not it ought to 
be, mainly because they wish it was, and secondarily because 
the population of Orissa is so small as compared with that of 
Bengal that they think it useless to keep up a separate lan- 
guage and written character for so small a province. They 
further urge that the maintenance of a separate language 
prevents the Oriyas from learning Bengali and profiting by 
the vast stores of valuable literature which they consider the 
latter to contain. Much of this chain of arguments is purely 
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political, and may therefore be very briefly dismissed by the 
following remarks. If Oriya is to be suppressed because it is 
only spoken by a few milli ons of people, it might also be urged 
that Dutch, or Danish, or Portuguese, should be obliterated 
also. Basque should also be stamped out, and the same argu- 
ment would apply to Romaic or Modem Greek, and would 
justify the Russians in trying to eradicate Polish or the 
Austrians in annihilating Czech. But when the case of Oriya 
comes to be considered, it "must be remembered that it is spoken 
not only by five millions in the settled and civilized districts 
of the sea-coast, but by an uncounted and widely dispersed 
f mass of wild tribes in the vast tract of mountains which covers 
( hundreds of miles inland, and extends as far west as Nagpore 
/ and as far south as Telingana. In these regions it is rapidly 
supplanting the old non-Aryan dialects ; and from its having 
I absorbed into itself much of the non- Aryan element, it affords 
a far better medium of civilization than Bengali. Moreover, 

| it is far beyond the power of the handful of English and 
Bengalis settled in Orissa to stamp out the mother-tongue of 
all these millions, and it may be added that any forcible 
measures of repression would be entirely foreign and repugnant 
to the spirit of our policy. The result of teaching Bengali in 
our schools, to the exclusion of the local vernacular, would only 
be that the small proportion of Oriya boys who attend those 
schools would know the former in addition to the latter, that 
they would learn to despise their mother-tongue, and that a 
gap would be created between the mass of the peasantry and 
the small body of educated persons. This result is just what 
the Bengali would consider proper : from the earliest times in 
India there has been a chasm, studiously kept open and widened 
by every effort, between the higher and educated classes and 
the lower and uneducated, — “ this people that knoweth not the 
law is accursed.” Bengalis would like to maintain this, because 
it throws all influence into their hands, and delivers the 
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wretched peasant, bound hand and foot by the chains of igno- 
rance, into the power of his oppressors. If we wish to see this 
huge seething mass of ignorance, vice, and superstition per- 
meated by the light of truth and knowledge, we are bound to 
fight tooth and nail against the Bengali theory, and, by 
upholding the speech of the land-folk and helping them to 
purify and improve it, to render it impossible for interested 
persons to establish any barrier between the free intercourse 
of all classes of society. Philology in this case has a vital and 
practical importance. Looked at from the purely linguistic 
side there is no doubt that Oriya has ample proof of its indi- 
viduality. The poems of Upendro Bhanj and his contem- 
poraries are written in a language which hardly differs in a 
single word or inflection from the vernacular of to-day, and 
every word of which is distinctly intelligible to the meanest 
labourer. These poems, written three hundred years ago, ex- 
hibit a perfectly settled modem language, partly analytical and 
partly synthetical, but the analytical element of which has 
been so long in use as to have already undergone modifications 
of a secondary and even tertiary character. It retains un- 
changed forms which are older than the oldest Bengali or 
Hindi, and others which can only be compared with Bengali 
forms of three centuries ago, but which have long since died 
out from that language. Bidvapati, the contemporary of 
Upendro, writes, as we have seen, in a language more akin to 
Hindi than to modem Bengali. At a period when Oriya was . 
already a fixed and settled language Bengali did not exist ; the \ 
inhabitants of Bengal spoke a vast variety of corrupt forms 
of eastern Hindi. It is not till quite recent times that we j 
find anything that can be with propriety called the Bengali / 
language. 

Sindhi and Marathi remain to be placed. For the former 
we have no data. Of the latter it may be said that its earliest 
poets exhibit a language less advanced in analytical develop- 
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ment than Hindi by about a hundred years, and which there- 
fore must yield in point of antiquity to its northern sister. 

In chronological sequence, therefore, we may place the Hindi 
with its subsidiary forms, Gujarati and Panjabi, first, fixing 
their rise and establishment as modem languages, distinct from 
their previous existence as Prakrits, in the eleventh century. 
Second comes Marathi, which remained a Prakrit till the 
twelfth or even thirteenth century ; and third Oriya, which 
must have quite completed 'its transformation by the end of the 
fourteenth. Bengali was no separate independent language, 
but a maze of dialects without a distinct national or provincial 
type, till the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It was not till the gradual decay of the central 
Muhammadan power of Delhi enabled the provincial governors 
to assume an independent position that Bengali severed itself 
from Hindi and assumed the characteristics which now vindi- 
cate for it a right to be considered a separate language. Sindhi 
having very little literature and no fixed system of writing 
remains a mystery. Its rise and development were independent 
of all the other languages, and I cannot determine its place in 
the sequence. 

It is difficult to prophesy the future of this group, so much 
depends upon political changes which no man can foresee. 
It may, however, with much probability be surmised that 
the immense extension of roads, railways, and other means 
of communication, will result in the extinction of Panjabi and 
the dialects of Rajputana, and the consequent general adoption 
of one uniform language, the Persianized form of Hindi, from 
the Indus to Rajmahal, and from the Himalayas to the Vindhya. 
The language will then be spoken by upwards of one hundred 
millions of human beings ; and from its vast extent and conse- 
quently preponderating importance, it cannot fail greatly to 
influence its neighbours. Gujarati will probably be the first 
to be assimilated ; in fact, the difference is even now but slight. 
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and the relation between it and Hindi is similar to that between 
Icelandic and Norwegian. Gujarati, separated by political cir- 
cumstances from the rest of Hindustan proper, has retained 
archaic words and forms which have died out from the mother- 
speech, but no violent changes would be required to re-assimi- 
late it. Sindhi on the west, Bengali on the east, will resist 
absorption much longer : the former owing to its fundamental 
divergence of type ; the latter by virtue of its high cultivation 
and extensive literature, though ft may be mentioned that 
Hindustani is already much spoken and generally well under- 
stood over a great part of Bengal. Oriya and Marathi 
may probably continue to hold their own to a more distant 
time, though in both provinces the number of persons, even 
among the lowest classes, who are acquainted with Urdu is 
already considerable, and is daily increasing. In short, with 
the barriers of provincial isolation thrown down, and the ever 
freer and fuller communication between various parts of the 
country, that clear, simple, graceful, flexible, and all-expressive 
Urdu speech, which is even now the lingua franca of most parts 
of India and the special favourite of the ruling race, because 
closely resembling in its most valuable characteristics their 
own language, seems undoubtedly destined at some future 
period to supplant most, if not all, of the provincial dialects, 
and to give to all Aryan India one homogeneous cultivated 
form of speech, — to be, in fact, the English of the Indian 
world. 
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CONTENTS. — § 31. (1.) Characteristics of Sanskrit Vowel System. (2.) 
Vocalism of Races bordering <;n India. — $ 32. Change of 31 to 
— § 33. Change of 31 to ^3- — § 34. Retrospective Influence of ^ and 
— § 35. Change of 31 to TJ. — § 36. 3f into 3IT — § 37- ^ into '31. 
§ 38. ^ into — § 39. ^ into 3f and — § 40. Changes of Quantity 

— Shortening. — § 41. Lengthening. — § 42. Guna and Vriddhi. — § 43. 3J 
and its Changes. — § 44. Other Vowel Changes. — § 45. Insertion, or 
Diasresis. — § 46. Elision. — § 47. Vowels in Hiatus. 


§ 31. In order that the examination of the vowel changes 
may be something more than a mere enumeration of facts, it is 
necessary, first, to consider the vowel system of the Sanskrit, 
and, secondly, to specify certain peculiarities of vocalization 
in the forms of speech which surround the present modem 
Aryan area. 

(1.) As contrasted with Greek, Latin, Gothic, and other 
early languages of its own family, Sanskrit is remarkable for 
its preference for the a sound. Thus, Skr. saptan — hepta, 
septem, sibun, septyni, etc. ; Skr. agni— ignis, ugnis, ogni, anhus ; 
Skr. aham — ego, ik ; Skr. aniar=inter, unclar, indir, entos ; and 
many others. The same principle runs through the whole of 
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the inflectional system of the language. This assertion may 
not appear at first sight correct, but it must be remembered 
that in the case of nouns ending in as, d, am, the whole of the 
terminations, except four or five, have a or a for their principal 
vowel, and that this class of nouns constitutes a very large 
majority of those actually in use. The pronouns also exhibit a 
great preponderance of a terminations, and in the verbs the 
endings of the conjugational tenses, especially in the Bhu class, 
which embraces nine-tenths of the verbs in the language, 
display the same tendency. 

In addition to this favourite and predominating a sound, 
there are the other two pure vowels i and u with their re- 
spective long vowels i and u, and this trilogy of pure sounds 1 
maintains itself with peculiar constancy. There are none of 
those broken or impure vowels, in which other languages so 
much abound, with the exception of e and o, ai and au , — the 
two former produced by prefixing a short a to i and u respec- 
tively, the two latter by prefixing a to the same. These latter 
vowels, however, are almost entirely restricted in their use to 
derivatives and secondary forms, the dependent or complex 
meaning being thus philosophically brought into harmony with 
the broken or impure vowels. E and o, moreover, are always 
long, and thus preserve the consciousness of their diphthongal 
nature. The Keltic races appear first to have introduced a 
complicated system of broken or impure vowels, and Grimm 
thinks that through their influence a similar tendency grew 
up in the languages of the Teutonic family which lay nearest 
to the Keltic area, as the Anglo-Saxons, Frisians, and Franks. 
The Kelts, however, must have parted company with the 
Aryans at a very early date, and the latter consequently have 
not been affected by their disposition to corrupt the vowel- 

1 “Wie in der sprache uberall waltet auch fur den rocalismus trilogie. Aus 
drei vocalen stammen alle ubrigen.” — Grimm, Gesch. d. Deutsehm Sprache, p. 191 
(274, let ed.). 
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sounds. The modem Aryan languages retain many of the 
characteristics, in this respect, of their parent speech, and 
their vowels are still, as in ancient times, chiefly pure and 
simple. 

It must, however, be further noted that Sanskrit permitted 
no hiatus, that is, no vowel could follow another without the 
intervention of a consonant ; such forms as meus, tuns, would 
be foreign to its genius. The principal expedient adopted to 
prevent a hiatus was the hardening or thickening of the first 
of two vowels into its corresponding consonantal utterance, and 
in this manner many forms have been built up. In the spoken 
languages of early India, however, no such delicacy was felt, 
a consonant standing singly in the middle of a word was often 
dropped, and the two vowels thus brought into juxtaposition 
were allowed so to remain without any compunction. Nay, so 
far from feeling this objectibnable, the Prakrit poets reject 
consonants to such an extent that their words are often mere 
floating masses of pulp from which all the bones have been 
removed. Thus, prdkrita becomes pdita; subhaga , suhaa; niyoga , 
nioo. In some instances the modern languages have retained 
Prakrit forms, but in so doing have kept the vowels quite 
distinct, so that no difficult or complicated vowel-sounds have 
arisen from their amalgamation. The foreigner, therefore, ex- 
periences no such difficulty in pronouncing the Indian vowels 
as he does in the French combinations oeu, eui, or the German 
oe, tie, nor are there any instances of two different sets of 
vowels having the same pronunciation as in the English, where 
weak sounds precisely the same as iveek; meat, beat, as meet, beet; 1 

1 In Old English the distinction was clearly marked. Our fathers from the fifth 
to the twelfth century, and even later, said wac^weak, and weoe —week. In many 
cases, however, our combination ea, pronounced as i in machine , is a corruption of 
Old English eo, as georn = yearn, beom—beam , beotung = beating, eordhe— earth, beast = 
beast, tori— earl, heorte = heart, etc. To this day our Wessex peasantry in Hampshire 
and Dorsetshire pronounce ea as two syllables, saying neat, beast, weak, and the like. 
See Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, vol. i,, p. 239, compared with p. 541 (1st ed.). 
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nor are there any instances where the same combination has 
four or five different sounds, as in cough, rough, hough, 
dough, hough, through, pronounced cauf, ruff, how, do, hock, 
throo. 

(2.) Although, however, the vocalism of the Aryan group 
is singularly pure and simple, yet the area occupied by it in 
the present day is surrounded by peoples whose languages are 
remarkable for the excessive intricacy and difficulty of their 
vowel sounds. In the Chinese and its cognate dialects not 
only are the vowels in themselves cemplieated, but there exists 
a system of tones like those of music, by virtue of which a 
single vowel may have several distinct methods of utterance, 
and unless the word be pronounced correctly, not only as to 
sound, but also as to tone, the meaning is entirely changed. 1 
As the languages of this group or groups touch the Aryan 
region along a great portion *f its northern and eastern 
frontier, it may be suspected that their influence has been felt 
more or less ; the more so as many of the races now located in 
the northern and eastern mountain-ranges have been driven out 
of the plains of India by the immigrants. Moreover, the low, 
tangled mass of hills which occupies so large a portion of 
Central India still harbours races of whose origin we know 
little more than that it is not Aryan, and whose vowel-system 
is essentially opposed to that of Sanskrit. Succeeding to these, 
on the south, are the Dravidians, even yet a puzzle to philo- 
logists, amongst whom broken, half-uttered, and impure vowels 
are frequent. 

1 I had several proofs of the difficulty of pronouncing these languages when 
travelling in Sikkim. I sat for some hours on a hill-side trying to pronounce the 
words srum (It u. or something to that effect, meaning “hot water,’’ in the Lepcha or 
Limbu language, I forget which, and had eventually to give up the task in despair. 
Frequently, too, in trying to say some of the few sentences of Bhotia which I knew, 

I found all around me convulsed with laughter; and on inquiry learnt that by giving 
the wrong tone to some unlucky monosyllable, I had converted “ bread ” or “ fire ” 
into something quite different, and generally very indecent. 
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I am not in a position to point out how far or in what direction 
Aryan vocalism has been influenced by these alien races ; but 
that some sort of influence has been at work is almost beyond a 
doubt. It may, however, be conjectured that the pronunciation 
has been affected more than the written language, because the 
latter is always by conscious and intentional efforts kept up to 
some known standard. To one who has spent some years in 
the Panjab or Hindustan, the ordinary pronunciation of the 
Bengalis and Oriyas certainly sounds uncouth and foreign, and 
as these two races are surrounded by and much mixed up with 
non- Aryans, it is probable that the contiguity of the latter will 
eventually be found to have had much to do with this pecu- 
liarity. Unfortunately, however, pronunciation is one of those 
things which it is very difficult to express in writing, and we t 
are thus deprived of the advantages which might arise from 
the study of this question by European scholars, who have 
access only to printed or written books. The question is there- 
fore one which probably will not soon be settled. 

The above remarks will have prepared the reader for the 
assertion that the modem Aryan vowel-system is practically 
identical with that of Sanskrit. There is little more to be done, 
in fact, than to note the few and unimportant changes which 
have taken place, and these are rather individual instances 
than examples of any generally operating laws. Certain pecu- 
liarities occur in this or that language, and the tooth of time 
has gnawed here and there at unprotected vowels, but little 
more than this can be said. The Prakrits have mostly wandered 
further from the Sanskrit type than the languages of to-day, 
because these latter, always conscious of the existence of 
Sanskrit and of its position as the parent and type of their 
speech, have in more recent times frequently had recourse to 
their common ancestor, and have corrupted the words resusci- 
tated from it in a way peculiar to themselves, and often less 
violent than that adopted by the various forms of Prakrit. 
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§ 32. into ^. 1 This change does not occur so frequently 
or in the same way in the modern languages as it does in 
Prakrit or Pali. Of the examples given in Yararuchi (Pr. 
Pr. i. 3), isi, pikkatn, sivirto, vediso, viano, muingo, ingalo, for Skr. 
ishat, pakwa, smpna, vefasa, vyajana, mridanga, angara, very 
few are found in modern tongues. G. has but also 

and 1 0 but also and more commonly ^TTTYt ; M. fq^ret, 
fqqrr, etc. All the other words, in so far as they are used at 
all in a Tadbhava form, retain the a in all cases. 

The Bhagavati supplies saddhim= sardham, pitvvim=purbam, 
isi—ishad, mijja—majja, mitthi—masti, and chikkh, ehxkkha— 
chaksh, chaksha, together with those mentioned above, and one 
or two instances where and ^ have been melted down into 
the palatal vowel, and which therefore do not come under this 
head. . 

In the Saptasataka some more examples are given : kivina for 
kripam, “miser”; putthi for prishtha, “back”; aippana for 
atarpana, “dedicating”; vindim for vinayam, “modesty,” with 
others which do not come within our present scope, as they are 
inflectional peculiarities only. 

occurs only as a Tatsama in all except G. qrrvtw and 
M. ■ The G. form is, however, less corrupt than the 

Pr., and is therefore to be set down as a modem Tadbhava. 

is explained by Yararuchi as being for a feminine form 
, so that we have here no real change of a into i. 

V'q**! is probably for according to the custom so 

frequent in Pr. writings of substituting for nearly every 
consonant. It does not occur in the moderns. 

1 In this and the other chapters on Phonet.es the examples given are drawn 
entirely from the crude or uninflected forma o.‘ words. No illustrations ^om the 
inflections, or from pronouns, adverbs, or particles are adduced. All such will be 
noticed in their proper places, and references will in those places be made to the 
laws laid down in this and the two following chapters. This arrangement is 
rendered necessary by the method followed in compiling this work, and, it is hoped, 
will tend to greater clearness and simplicity. 
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modern languages have in this ‘matter l">il< 


adifferent course from the Prakrit. The t-xamj 
are»exception8 rather than instances of a rule. 


tyr- 


1 generally 
now given 


Bkr. WT “cage.” H. fxfar^T, and so in all. S. frjfsjfj-, O. ftjfinn . 
Skr. iniPT “ counting, ” H., P. faffT, but also, and in the rest, v*r» 
Skr. “orange," H. but also 

Skr. JTtfH “ wise,” H. fw»n, P. id., S. O. 


Many more isolated instances may be found, but few which 
run through all the seven languages. It cannot be laid down 
as a law, that the a of Sanskrit undergoes any regGlar or 
systematic transmutation into > in any dialect, or in any par- 
ticular class of worth. The Sindh i. howe^r, and in a lesser* 
degree the Gujarati and Panjabi, must be excepted from this 
remark. In the Introduction it has been stated that amongst 
those peculiarities of the seven languages which seem to depend 
on their relative geographical position, is the preference ex- 
hibited by the western languages for the palatal vowels t and e, 
as contrasted by that of the eastern languages for « and o. In 
the following list Sindhi converts a into », and stands alone in 
so doing; the other languages retain the a. I give the Hindi 
alone as proof of this, — noting the other languages only when 
they- do not conform to the Hindi in respect of this vowel. 


Skr. Z|4Z crab, S. but H. 


» cucumber. 


»» 

o. b. id. 

>. ^IST gravel, 

» 

>9 

T- 

„ cR3TT variegated, 


JJ 

MM and cfitMT- 

„ fcSTttf ray, 

ftsfcftr 

» 


», '^fTTT 

.. firm 

>» 

mm. 

» pardon. 

fm*IT 

99 

?£JTT , but H. and P. also 

„ -Imre, 

.. 

»» 

VST- [fwr.faRT. 

.. "Sritft linseed, 

„ 

» 

Eastern H, 
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Skr. crooked, S. but H. ^fai> °3iT- 

1 VL» goat, „ .. ^btt. 

» 4 g«^a festival, „ ftTH „ TJTW- 

Here it will be noticed that this substitution of i for a occurs 
chiefly in short, open unaccented syllables, such as kah-ki-ro , 
ka-ki-di, ku-bi-ro ; more rarely in closed and accented syllables, 
as vin-gu, il-si. The same practice occurs in Panjabi, where i 
is put for a in the short, open unaccented penultimate of in- 
finitives ; thus, Skr. rahanam, sahanam, dahanam, kathanam, 
vahanam, labhanam, become H. rahna, sahna, dahna, kahnd, 
bahnd, lahna, but P. rahina, sahina, dahina , kahina, bahind, 
lahind. In lihinen from lekhanam M. has followed the same 
* course, but this is a solitary instance. H. does the same in 
gfinTr for 

In many instances the P. puts in a short i after h following a 
short vowel, as 

^ff?T wave > Skr. WHT’Ct H. 5TfT- 

trffx; watch, „ MfT; „ XTfX;, but also TTffU- 

first, „ .. 43<sll , also and more commonly trf^TF ■ 

canal, Ar. J$j „ 

\/ banghy, 1 Skr. 

In words of this class in Hindi, though the i is not always 
written, yet in vulgar usage it is pronounced, and the h is 
dropped. Thus, the words above mentioned are generally 
sounded in talking, paild, paird, and the like. There exists 
a tendency to substitute the i for the a sound in words derived 
from the Arabic and Persian. Thus we have nimak for 
namak, “ salt ” ; kaghiz for Ails kaghaz, and others. In these 
cases Bengali sometimes goes further and gives e, as 

1 A pole for carrying burdens. 

J See J. A. S. B., vol. mvii., part i., p. S2, “ On the Istftndl-i Hindi ,” by Mr. 
Blochmann. 
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Perhaps also, by the operation of this rule, we may trace hack 
the numerous group of words, of which faR and are the 

most used, to the Skr. root “to tremble,” on the analogy of 
H. fJTW “to swim,” Skr. 

§ 33. The next change is that of into ^ • As we find the 
substitution of the i sound most frequent in the western lan- 
guages, so we must look to the eastern for the u sound. 
Vararuchi gives no examples of this change. The obscure 
indications of such a change, which Lassen has picked up from 
ch. viii. of Var. (viii. 32, 68), are— (1) cjf , and for ***, 
in which example we are not to consider mtt and khupp as 
derived from masj, which would be impossible ; rather we have 
here two vulgar words which in Prakrit are used instead of the 
classical mas j. Vutt is the origin of the common modern word 

and reversed ^j«Hi “ to drown ” ; of khupp there seems 
to he no trace. (2) Var. viii. 32, uddhmd , uddhuma. An w is ■ 
interpolated in the word dhma, making it dhuma. But this 
is not a substitution of u for a, but an introduction of u in the 
middle of a nexus. (3) Var. viii. 23, = JHffi may be a 

genuine instance of this change, but if so it is a. solitary one. 
The word “ a sage,” is classical Skr., and it is strange that 
the classical verb should have the a, while the vulgar one has 
the it, from which alone muni could have been derived. It is 
more probable that the original root was *pi, where the u has 
been correctly preserved by the people, but softened into a by 
the Pandits. (4) viii. 18, for is again an interpolation 
of u, not a substitution of it for a. H. rests on 

this form. (5) *§* for 3RR occurs, but less frequently than 

Other examples are savrannu — su varna, rinnu — varna (?), 
ayukammima, parakammuna, ~ atmakarrnana, pavakartnand ; 
munsu—manm, huijavaliu—hutamha (Bhag.) ; in most, if not 
all, of which the presence of a labial consonant or vowel in the 
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original word has probably operated to produce the change. 
Instances in Bengali and Oriya are as follows : 


Skr. cucumber, 

b. grrare, o. efrrarg^, but 

11 

a tree, 1 

» *TPJF3 „ 

triers. 

19 

M4<ti a clotb, 

ii i O. id. „ 


91 

gfw doll, 

*> 

5rTWt, but S. 

19 

V%'<; tank, 

» HIT 


11 

calf, 

„ WTfT- O. WTffT „ 

ddi'Sl- 

91 

? turning,] 

„ gimlet, „ 

^T*rr- 

11 

brinjal. 

» „ 

tapi. 

11 

fig-tree. 

” W* 


11 

second watch 

» ?HT 



(noon). 



11 

TCPC lentils, 

» 


11 

jpTwl pestle. 

11 

M V* 


19 

vsTl gkl medicine, 

„ ^ 


11 

tTT^M winnowing 

ii ii 

^TTwrift 


It will be observed that in nearly all these cases the u is 
introduced in short unaccented syllables. In fact, in all those 
syllables in which from their extreme shortness the vowel is 
indistinct, the natural tendency of the Bengali is to give it a 
labial sound, just as that of the Sindhi is to give it the palatal. 
The Bengali short a sounds at all times so like a short o, that 
in obscure syllables it naturally glides into u; and many words 
which in writing have an a might, if we followed the vulgar 
pronunciation, be written with u. The same holds good to a 
certain extent of the Oriya. In many cases, too, the fact of 
one short syllable in a word having the short u as its vowel 

1 Ficus infectoria, the beautiful large shady tree known to Europeans in India aa 
the p&kar or “ pucker ” tree. 

1 Most of these words are vulgar Bengali in constant use among the lower orders, 
though they are not all to be found in dictionaries. 
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seems to have exercised a sort of attraction over the neighbour- 
ing vowel, making that u also. 

§ 34. When a syllable having a for its vowel is followed by 
one having i or u, these latter sometimes exercise an influence 
over the former, either by entirely superseding it, or by com- 
bining with it into the corresponding guna vowel. This pro- 
ceeding is analogous to that discovered by Bopp with respect 
to the Zend and Old High German. Thus in Zend we have 
bavaiti — Skr. bhavati, dadhaiti = Skr. dadati, kerenuite — Skr. 
krinute ; and in Old High German anst “ grace,” makes in 
certain cases ensti, where, under the influence of the i of the 
termination, the preceding a has been compounded with an » 
also into e. 

In the case of u we have in Zend the forms haurca = harm = 
Skr. sarva; tauruna— Skr. taruna, 1 
Examples in the Indian languages: — 

Skr. Vsrf^eBT “tamariDd,” H., P. B. 

Skr. “ foot,” H., G. T^ft, P- Ifg, M. id., B. Tpft in the 

sense of heel. 

Skr. “ beak,” H. VfTg\ M. id., B. gTZ. 

Skr. “ hole made by burglars,” H. B. and U. 

Skr. “ finger,” H. ^7t^, P. 

Skr. “eye,” B. ifNl, or tTNJ (vulgar). 

There are even instances where the vowel of the last syllable 
supersedes that of the preceding one when it is other than a, 
aa i, or u. 

1 Bopp, Gram. Comp. ed. Brefal, 41-46-73. I quote from the French edition as 
being the latest and best form of this great work. 

In the sense of “ friendship, connexion, * which is one of the meanings of sandhi 
in Sanskrit. 
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Thus : — 

Skr. “ drop,” H. M., P., G. id., S. , cj^. 

Skr. “ sugar-cane,” Pr. H. ^)t§.' 

These instances, however, are rare. 

By the aid of this law we can see our way to the affiliation of 
several words which have hitherto been obscure. Thus : — 

Skr. Tpft “a tree” (Tfirt), H. WS, M. id., P. . 

Skr. tpjT “ cattle,” H. (dialectic in Gangetic Doab and Oudh). 

Skr. 3c*j?r “beard,” Pr. afar, JTW, H. Jf® “moustache,” B. 

M Cs. Ov ” 

G. P. s. 

For the consonantal changes involved in these derivations 
the reader is referred to the chapters on the single and" com- 
pound consonants (nexus). 

We have traces of this process *in Prakrit, though Vararuchi 
(i 5), as usual, merely states the fact without attempting to give 
a reason for it. His examples are sejjd, sunderam, xikkero, teraho, 
achchheram, perantam, velli, for Skr. say yd, saundarya, vtkara (?), 
trayodaka, dscharya, paryanta, valli. Some of these words occur 
again in iii. 18, where he states that the y, as the last member of 
a weak nexus, is lost, showing how far he was from grasping the 
real facts of the case. In the first two examples of the latter 
passage turam, dkiram, for turya, dhairya, there is no trace of 
the influence of the rejected y on the vowel of the preceding 
syllable, because in the first case the preceding vowel is &, 
which will not in the Indian languages amalgamate with, or 
yield to, the i, and in the second case if there were no y, if the 
word were dhairam, it would become in Prakrit dheram; the 
influence of the y in dhairyam is shown in retaining the long ( 
in the Prakrit dhiram. 

1 TTkh is in use in Eastern Hindustan ; the word used in Western Hindustan ia 
ikh. This difference rests on the preference for the t- sounds in the western area, and 
that for the u- sounds in the eastern. 
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With regard to the other words, the modern languages carry 
on the Prakrit form in three cases, thus 

Skr. 'SIBrr, Pr. “bed,” H. P-, S. id., G. M. id., but in 

o. , h. pn. 

Skr. Pr. “thirteen,” H. 7R;f , P. S. ?(tW 

G. TfX, M. HTT, B. O. id. 

Skr. Pr. %f|r “creeper,” H. iwT, and so in all. 1 

In the other cases the is hardened to W in writing as well 
as in pronunciation, and does not affect the preceding vowel. 
Saundaryam is not in use. 

Skr. , P r - “ wonderful,” H. “ astonishment,” P., 

S. id.,- G. id. and ^rl- 

Skr. tHNcr, Pr. “limit,” H. B. and O. trsfrj (pron. 

parjanto ), M. id. 

In the example ukkero we have not an instance of the in- 
fluence of the i or y on a preceding vowel, if Vararuchi be right 
in deriving it from ; but this is doubtful. The root is 
Jcri, “ to cast,” and we might perhaps refer the Prakrit word 
to a form such as utkiranam. In the modern languages we find 
as follows : — 

M. pr5i, T 3f^iT/¥T> all with various modifications of 

the sense of heaping up or collecting. 

g. wfr, wfr. 

p. s. - 

Bopp, in the passage quoted above, seeks to ascertain whether 
the intervening consonant has any effect in hindering this re- 
flexive influence, or epenthesis of » and u. He finds that this 
influence is arrested by a nexus, except nt, which sometimes 

1 The modem languages do not, like the Prakrit, treat e as a short vowel, and 
they therefore reject one of the two l’s, a double consonant being inadmissible after a 
long vowel. 
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does, and sometimes does not, hinder it. He also observes that 
many consonants, the gutturals including h, the palatals, the 
sibilants, and m and v, arrest this influence ; n arrests it if the 
vowel be d, but not if it be a; b generally arrests it. The 
examples hitherto procured of this process in the Indian lan- 
guages do not afford sufficient data for determining this point, 
but a law may be detected which decides in what cases the 
epenthetic vowel shall combine with the preceding vowel, and 
in what cases it shall entirely supplant it. It may be thus 
stated: — when a nexus intervenes, the epenthetic vowel sup- 
plants, when only a single consonant intervenes, it amalgamates 
with, the preceding vowel. The reason of this is that the 
modem languages do not treat e and o as short vowels, as the 
Prakrit does, and they cannot endure to have a long vowel 
followed by a double consonant of a nexus. When, therefore, 
either of these two occur, the vowel must be short, and the i 
consequently supersedes and destroys the vowel whose place 
it has taken. Thus in amlikd, anguli, the nexus ml, ng, demand 
to be preceded by a short vowel, consequently in imll, ungli, 
the a is entirely rejected ; but in patri, which had first become 
pati, and in pasu, there is only a single consonant, and the i and 
u therefore amalgamate with the preceding vowel into e, and o, 
per, poke. In chanchu and sandhi the nasal is treated as an 
anuswara, because in the first case we have merely a redupli- 
cated form from a root cham ; in the latter the word is compounded 
with the preposition sam, and in both cases the m is regularly 
replaced by the anuswara, which is not strong enough to form a 
nexus, and the ^ and are each, therefore, regarded as a single 
consonant, and the long or ■ guna vowel can stand before 
them. 

§ 35. The change from "31 to XT is rare in bases, though more 
frequent in" inflections. Of the latter it is not here my inten- 
tion to write. It will be found discussed in the fifth chapter. 


A 
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Of this change among the modern languages Gujarati gives many 
instances. It must here be remarked that the spelling of most 
of these languages, owing to the want of a literary standard, is 
very irregular, and in the cases now about to be noticed, it is 
probable that the spelling has been made to conform to the 
pronunciation. If this had been done in Hindi and Panjabi, 
they too would to the eye seem to have changed the a into e. 
Thus the Skr. words quoted in § 32 : rahanam, sahanam, kathanam, 
vahanam, labhanam, become in Gujarati i 

But, as has been shown, the Panjabi introduces an i, saying 
rahina, and the Gujarati e seems to be only the amalgamation 
of this i with the preceding a, a process facilitated by the weak- 
ness of the h which separates the two vowels. In P. also, before h, 
the careless ordinary pronunciation results in a similar e sound. 
Thus we hear rehna, sehna fo^ rahina , sahina, though the latter 
word is not frequent, and even in H. rehta, behta, is a not un- 
common vulgarism in towns. In the verb lend,, from labhanam 
(Pr. lahanam), P. labia, G. levun, the h has dropped out from 
constant use, leaving only the e. 

It amounts almost to a rule in G. that a preceding h is 
replaced by e, and a second e is even inserted after the h, 
especially in cases where in Skr. an i stood in that place. 
Thus : — 


h. srn; p. tsrffT 

33 M^'dl 33 ^ffSTT 

33 “iff 33 «l r ? 

3, *rffTT ,3 srffTT 


wave, 
M first, 
33 sister, 

,3 deaf, 


Skr. 

33 vwk- 
33 Wfapft 

,3 


The same takes place in words borrowed from Arabic or 
Persian. Thus : — 


/ G ✓ 


Arab. fear. 


G.^nnr. 
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Arab, ^j^aer’ collection, G. 7^ • 

„ jSij poison, » %IT- 

„ severity, „ 

It is not, however, only in G. that traces of this process can 
be found. Marathi has also instances of the same character. 
Thus, “constantly,” from Skr. 1^135^ “to 

limp,” “to go wearily,” from Skr. “lame.” Perhaps also 
“a town,” from Skr. So also “to take,” Skr. 

tfgHF, from which also is H. M. “ to inclose,” \ 

“surround”; a “spring” or “jerk,” Skr. ij 1 !; 1T3T “flag,” 

H. ^ST; S3PC “ a belch,” H. ^TTT, P-, S., G. id., but B. also 
O. %<fC, Skr. xjfpc- 

Instances also occur in the other languages, in which not 
only a but even & is thus modulated, as 

Skr. «rqi*l “ weasel,” H. ^n5TT, P- %®35> O. and B. MvT5f. 

Skr. “to give,” H. ^«fy, and so in all ; similar to which is M. Ijatkf 
“ to measure,” from Skr. Iff. M. corrupts also Arabic and Persian words 
in this manner, as , Ar. ; Tfcft, Pers. ; tlO^’ 

Ar. l? 5 , Ar. . 

This process, which is irregular and capricious, resembles our 
own English habit of turning a (W) into e (II) ; thus, we. 
pronounce cane as male as 5}?f, rate as TB, instead of 

35TW) Mra. as do all other European nations. 2 The e 
in the modern Indian languages is never short, as in Prakrit, 
but is constantly long. 

1 On the subject of the effect of h on vowel-sounds, and its tendency to associate 
with itself the broken vowels (=in Sanskrit the gvna and vriddhi series), see Grimm, 
Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, vol. i., p. 216 of the 3rd edit., p. 308 of the 1st 
and 2nd. 

* Grimm, Deutsche Gram., vol. i. , p. 541 ; where onr modern a is written a a, and 
as he says, “lautet bald <e, bald k, bald a ; dem angelsachsischen & (hochdeutsch 
et ) entspricht es nirgend mehr.” 
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In addition to the instances mentioned above may be noted 
the case of ^ST?T ay a, which sometimes contracts into e, just, as 
will be seen further on, as am contracts into o. 

Examples : — 

Skr. vpipT “eye,” S. G. but H., P. Sfa. 

" Skr. fsr^q- “ certainty,” H. S. f%%. 

Skr. “ time,” H. 

This process, however, is rare, and such forms are not used by 
correct speakers or writers, fdtfrt or ‘’■fl'M, 4TJT?[j *(*(4 are 
all more accurate, as well as more usual methods of writing. 
The ItJ) which is the characteristic of the causal verb in 
Sanskrit, is never changed into H in the modems, but undergoes 
a peculiar treatment of its own. 

The breaking down of a apd a into e seems to be one of those 
\ points where non-Aryan influences have been at work. The 
Sanskrit admits of the modulation of i into e by the addition 
h of an d-sound, but it does not include within the range of its 
I phonetic system the opposite process of flattening a into e by 
the appendage of an f-sound. This transition is foreign to the 
genius of the ancient language, in which e is always long. The 
Dravidian languages, however, possess a short as one of their 
original simple vowel-sounds, side by side with the e corre- 
sponding to Skr. H. The Tamil further substitutes for the Skr. 
? i.e. ^ a sound ei, i.e. e + i. This short e of the Dravidians 
is often found in Canarese to replace the a and d of Sanskrit, 
and in Tamil ei corresponds thereto. Thus, Skr. “ crow,” 
becomes in Tamil kakkei, in Telugu kaki (probably for hake), in 
the Kota and other forest dialects of the Kilgiris take. Skr. 
vflidi (seemingly a non- Aryan word) is traceable in Tamil 
kudirei, Canarese kadure, Kota kudare, etc. So also “ the long 
final a of Sanskrit abstracts becomes in Tamil ei, e.g. (da, 

* desire,’ Tamil dm ; Chitra, ‘ April-May,’ Tamil Sittirei. 
The same a becomes e in Canarese, e.g., Gangd, ‘ Ganges,’ is in 
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Canarese Gauge or Gangeyu.” 1 The first trace of the adoption 
of this short it by Aryan populations is found in Prakrit, and 
takes the form, not of a distinct sound from the long Sanskrit 
e, but of a shortening of that sound itself. Thus, words which 
in Sanskrit exhibit long e followed by a single consonant occur 
in Prakrit with e followed by a double consonant. As Prakrit 
is always very careful to preserve the quantity of Sanskrit 
words, it is apparent that the common people who spoke 
Prakrit, having come to regard e as a short sound, felt it 
necessary to double the following consonant in order to preserve 
the quantity, the vowel which in Sanskrit was long by nature 
becoming thus long by position. Thus, we get Pr. for Skr. 

“love,” for Skr. “one,” ^ift for Skr. ^T. These 
words were pronounced with a short e, as in English get, bed, 
and the barrenness of invention jof the persons who reduced 
Prakrit to writing is shown by their omitting to provide a 
separate character for this new sound, as the Dravidians have 
done. It would be rash, in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge on the obscure subject of the relations between the 
Dravidians and early Aryans, to lay down any definite law on 
this point ; but it is noteworthy, that the Aryan tribes who came 
most closely into contact with Kols and Dravidians exhibit 
the greatest proclivity towards the use of these broken vowels. 
Oriya and Marathi have long been spoken in tracts partly 
peopled by non- Aryans : in the case of the former by Kols and 
Telingas ; in that of the latter by Gonds, Bhils, and Canarese. 
The Aryans of Gujarat also displaced non- Aryan tribes, and 
may from them have caught this trick of speech, as may 
also the Bengalis from the numerous wild tribes on their 
frontiers. 2 

1 Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar , pp. 98, 99. 

2 The Bengali language, as actually spoken by all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, differs in many respects from the language as written in books. Especially 
is this noticeable in the treatment of the Towel which in colloquial usage is 
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In this way we may account for the common M. word 
“to place,” as from Skr. ty !M»i. The universal word i<**U 
“ to prop ” is also thus referable to WT ; as is t “ to 
shove,” used in all the languages, deducible from . Many 
more examples will probably occur to the reader, of words 
the origin of which has hitherto been uncertain, but which, by 
the operation of this tendency, may be traced back to familiar 
Sanskrit roots. 

To be distinguished from this class of words is that where 
the two syllables, both vocalized by a, of a Sanskrit word are 
replaced by a single syllable bearing e. As 


Skr. “plaintain,” H. ^TT, P. id., M., G. 

Skr. grJJwT “goat,” O. B. id., S. Wt- 

Skr. “jujube,” H. P. id., S. B. 

Here we see the result of the Prakrit habit of eliding the 
single consonant and replacing it by so that we get kayali, 
chhayala , bayara, which, as in the case of «T*W and similar 
words, is contracted into e. Bengali shows the word still in a 
transitional stage. The rules regulating the treatment of those 
vowels which are brought into juxtaposition by the elision of an 
intervening consonant are exhibited in § 46. 


frequently, in fact almost universally, corrupted into TJ. The following are familiar 
examples : 


TH “I gave,” colloquially 

" ^ a ' r * n o eaten,” 

if 


B? (1^3*11 “ having left,” 

if 


| pe| <4 f “ having survived,” 

a 


1 Fis “ having moved,” 

if 


“before,” 

ff 


Mldjl “behind,” 




This Bengali e is pronounced more like the English a in mat, rat, etc., than like 
the full Italian e in veno, avete, etc., and seems to be a lineal descendant of the short 
2 of Prakrit. 
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It will not have escaped notice, that many of the remarks in 
this section refer rather to a change from a to e, than from d to e. 
The reason of this is that the treatment of the two sounds is so 
exactly the same that it was found impossible to keep them apart. 
Another remark is, that though the short e of the Dravidians 
seems to have had its influence on the modern Aryan languages, 
yet the e of the latter is always long, and the short 8-sound, 
wherever it exists, is represented in writing, not by H, but by 
X> as in Sindhi. In languages which are so careless and 
capricious as these, in their methods of expressing sounds in 
writing, some confusion is inevitable. It may, however, tend to 
simplify the matter, if we lay down the rule that always in 
all the languages expresses a long sound, even though it repre- 
sents a corruption from Sanskrit ^ or W, brought about by 
the influence of the non-Aryan tfiort e, which originated in 
all probability the short e of Prakrit. 

The whole matter, however, is very obscure at present, and 
deserves to be made the subject of a separate investigation, 
both from the Aryan and non- Aryan points of view. 

§ 36. into ^r. This change is very rare. Vararuchi’s 
instances are not to the point. They are voram, lonam, nomallid, 
moro, moho, chotthi, choddahi, for badara, lavana, navamallika, 
mayura, mayukha, chaturtha, chaturdaSt. In all these words 
what has taken place is either elision of a consonant, by which 
two vowels are brought into contact, or softening of the semi- 
vowel v into w, in both cases giving rise by contraction to o. 
The syllable am, except when initial, in all cases in Prakrit is 
shortened into o, though not unvaryingly so in the modem 
languages. 

aiqq ra “labour,” “ trade,” H. 0. 

custom,” H. sgtrr, p- Wvio- 
“ clove,” Pr., H. , P. ^f?J, S. , O. (lingo). 
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Here may also be introduced the H. and P. or 

“to cut out clothes,” which would be from a word 
or something of that sort. The words beginning with 
vycwa, such as vyavahara, vyavasaya, and the like, are written in 
a great variety of ways in the modem languages. See Chapter 
III. § 53, and Chapter IY. § 90. 

(1.) Of the words given above, WlT is used only in M. The 
forms %Y and =T?Y have been explained in the last section. 

, 0. has pronounced lord, probably a shortening of the 
» Pr. sftT. 

(2.) vfpj- In this word the syllable 'am generally appears as 
u. H. wT*T, and only rarely B. W*T, W’ P - T*’ 

S. 0. H. uses ^fmr as the name of a plant growing 

in salt soil, probably contracted from <a MftSF^i, where o—am. 

'X' (3.) Nomallid, not in use ; the ordinary name for the flower 

is chamcli — champakeli. 

(4.) *ffY, so in all the modern languages. Here we have 
elision of y and coalition of a+u= o. I am inclined to think 
that mor is the original word derived from the cry of the bird, 
and that maydra is a piece of Brahmanical euphuism. 

(5.) »fn , not in use, except in the poets. 

(6, 7.) • All the moderns have forms in o or 

an, the natural result of the coalescence of a and u after the 
elision of t, but no true change of a into o. The words are — 

h. p. wtaT, s. >frsfr, a id., m. TpNrr, o. xfte, b. 
h. p. ^t, s. ^rff, a m. ^r, o. 

B. ^T- 


X Isolated instances are M. TRT?, Skr. Y^fiY, “goat,” where the 
Prakrit form would be ^iSYT, and the modern TRiTT; the in- 
fluence of the labial consonant having produced the still .further 
v change to o. Bengali has $+Tt <, “potter,” from ^R^iTY; 

carpenter, from ^^^TTYj 'jfVjY- “ anchor,” from Persian , 
and a few others. In all these cases the tendency appears 
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1 


% 


>, ‘ ' 


to be more towards lengthening A into o, than a into the 
same. ' 


§ 37. % into *1. Yararuehi’s examples (i. 13) are paka, 
haktdda, ]0iavi, for pathin, haridra, prithiri. Paha is probably 
the Prakrit form of Skr. patha. Pathin is only one of several 
forms, and it is opt therefore fair to bring this example in here. 

Haladdd is H., O. M. P. B. 

characteristically introduces its favourite labial vowel ^< 3 ^. 
S. has thrown the T forward, where it amalgamates with and 
strongly cerebralizes the sff arising from s£, at the same time 
the two vowels coalesce into ai, thus ha'ulra. 

Tjfsret is also ytsft, and The 

\yord is little used h. tuf moderns, and either as a xatdafflS*or 
as a Tculbiiavsin the form fU’WlT. . r' 

H, “ cloud, y if inverted from may be an 

instance, but the derivation is not quite satisfactory. In M. 
tfl^cfc means “a dust-storm,’’ which would suggest the Skr, 
or Jr> FT.. P., B., and O., -however, the 

word means “a rain-cloud,” not “a dust— .loud.” 

Pr. for iti is not in use in the modems. — • ' / 

Skr. SsfeSf “difficult,” P. S. G. 

Sift, fiij “dirt,” M. «5Z, 




«3Si 








Skr. “ pregnant,” P. YStPU G. M. id. 

Even long f is thus changed in 

Sfer. nfhTT “examination,” H. xr^W»fT . wNl B.TTFTS, tTW*. Q ■ ** 

m. xuYg^f, Yrwt , g. . qwn . p- «•. s. 

Skr. “ cowdung ashes,” H. , P., G. id., S. WjfTf. 

Skr. fBSf “ to meet,” becomes In Gh only in the rest it .. 

is f*ra*. 


„ 1 Of these pairs of words the first means testing coin to see if it is good before 
relming it at a bank, etc. ; the second, a tester or trier of coin. The occupation k 
almost hefeditary, and the Parkhiyas hare attained almost magical dexterity. 
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§ 38. ^ into 3. Skr. “scorpion,” Pr. iTl, 

H. M. f^, P. S. but B. and 0. f^T- 

Yar.’s other example, Skr. ^ = Pr.^, has already been 
explained by epenthesis (§ 34). Vinchhuo is probably to be ex- 
plained as contracted from a form which is quite as 

possible a derivative from root st *9, as vriiehika. 

y Skr. fjpET “ to smell,” H. ^Tf. 

Skr. 5ff^ “red chalk,” H. 5f^;, M. id., O. G. IP5- 
VSkr. “ bawd,” O. cyillfl • 

v4kr. ftTrrS> “ tamarind,” O. 

With regard to these last two changes, as well as that from 
a into i, ^Jimm ffmbarrs°s the student by the 

obscurity of their pronunciation, which is such that these three 
short vowels are with difficulty distinguishable from one 
another. In dictionaries and printed works the vowel which 
ought to he pronounced is shown, but it cannot be said that this 
is the vowel which is pronounced in all provinces. The pro- 
clivity of the western languages for the i and e sounds, as also 
that of the eastern dialects for the u and o sounds, introduces 
confusions which are not fairly exhibited in their literature. 

Consequently, changes in these vowels which are authorized 
by writers are comparatively rare. 

§ 39. ^3 into and Y- Here also instances are few, and 
Vararuchi has had to resort to some doubtful words, as maiidam, 
maiilam, for mukuta, mukula, where Skr. has also makuta, 
makula. TJ becomes i in Pr. in puriso for but the moderns 
use purusho. 

U is changed to a in Skr. ^4^ “variegated,” H. 

35WTT, G., M., P., id. - “family,” H. S. 

Gr. S. has also H. from Skr. f=p^ 

“ lightning,” so also in B., M., Q., and P. ; 0. has (q'SjwV. 
The common M. WHTW “to collect,” is by Molesworth derived 
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from Skr. ; H. and G. have the substantive 3TSTT , W^ff 
“ a company.” Skr. l “ a mine,” changes to H., 

b., but fafftr s. 5^ “ anus,” becomes in H., P., 
G., M., and O., unless, which is most probable, the older vulgar 
word was <1 us , of which is a softening. 

U is altered to i in some finals, as Skr. 4 1 ^ “ wind,” H. 

B., G., S., id., in the sense of “rheumatism,” which the Indians 
believe to be caused by wind, though several languages have 
also forms in u or o, as H. B. id., M. P. and S. 

O. «U^I, but this form means “ wind ” simply. So also ft *5" 
“a drop,” becomes H. ft^t, P. id., S. ftft, 0., M., G. ftgff, 
in the sense of “ a dot over a letter,” such as that used to in- 
dicate anuswara, while in the general sense of “ a drop of rain,” 
“blood,” etc., it retains the u. In O. the Skr. “ sand,” is 

^rrftr, s. *rrO, b. srp=rt, but in thp others with u. 

§ 40. Changes in the quantity of vowels are twofold — the 
shortening of long vowels and the lengthening of short ones. 

The long vowel is shortened in the case of all three vowels. 

Examples: — 

(1.) W becomes primarily in unaccented syllables. In a 
word consisting of two syllables, both of which are open, that 
is, end with a vowel, if one syllable contain a short accented 
vowel, while the other has a long but unaccented vowel, the 
latter not unfrequently becomes short ; thus, Skr. yatha, tatha, 
become in Pr. jaha, taha, optionally, as well as jaha, tah&. It is 
difficult to decide whether the Hindi obtained its forms ^TT, HT 
from the former or the latter of these, or from some other form 
altogether ; the modem languages, in the majority of the very 
numerous pronominal and adverbial series which they contain, 
appear to have received from the old Aryan little more than 
the radical parts ka, ya, m, ta, and to have evolved the various 
formations from their own resources. There are found cases 
where a long vowel is shortened without any assignable organic 
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cause ; probably in such cases the metre is the reason. Thus, 
a.t/aria=dchdrt/a, pajjava —paryaya, gahie=grihitah. Before a 
double consonant or nexus, also, the vowel is shortened, as in 
kantam — kantam, anhana = dsnana (which paves the way for 
the modem •^ 1 * 11 ), appd=dtma, and others (Bhag.). From 
Yararuchi come the following : 

Skr. TTYTTY “ a bed,” oxytone, Pr. pattharo, patthdro. Here 
the organically long syllable coming immediately before the 
accent is naturally liable to be slurred over. There is, however, 
a special inconvenience in shortening this word, as it becomes 
thereby identical with pattharo, from “ a stone.” S., how- 

ever, has both PETS “a bed,” and PEpsi “a stone.” M. has 
PETTY! in the first sense, and PtPY in the seoond ; the other 
languages have only the latter. 

Skr. “a fan,” a Pr. irTPTptHf, not in use in the 

modems. 

Skr. PTOY “a chowrie,” Pr. PPY and P7°, but the form 
with the short vowel is also in use in Skr. The modems have 
H. PTYt, P. id., S. pfa, Gr. M. fif! and PTOTY, 0. vblY, 
B. ; chaunri and the rest give no clue, as they may come 

equally well from vT° or PT° . 

Skr. H?TY “ a blow,” Pr. paharo, paharo ; in poetry the 
quantity varies according to the exigencies of the metre, — in 
Saptas. 7 it is long, in ib. 28 short. The word is now seldom 
used. 

Skr. dl£ “ flattery,” Pr. chadu, chadu; not in use. 

Skr. fTfPTPi “belonging to a plough,” Pr. halia, or hdlia. 
0. ffPTW “a plough bullock,” M. fpft. The words of this 
kind in the modem languages are rather recent formations from 
“a plough,” in which, according to usage, the system of 
gum has been neglected. 

There is also a very numerous class of words in Sanskrit 
which have a long vowel preceding two consonants, i.e. a nexus. 
Prakrit assimilates the first of these two consonants to the last 
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and shortens the vowel. Hindi and the others, except Panjabi, 
reject one of the two consonants, and as a compensation restore 
the preceding vowel to its original quantity ; as a type of this 
class may be taken Skr. JTR “ a road,” Pr. H. 

This change in the vowel depends on the succeeding consonants, 
and is discussed in detail in Chapter IV. 

As additional instances of real vowel shortening, the following 
are to be noticed : 

Skr. UTOT “delusion,” H. JfJJT. S. id.; the last syllable here is not 
only long by nature, but is also accentuated. 

Skr. *n4«i “polishing,’' H., P. jfaifT; in the rest > however, 3TT°, 
which is also a common form in H. In “ tooth-powder,” the short 

vowel is retained. 

Skr. “dear (costly), ”H. but M. +1^ |3J , S. 

p. ?rff»rT, g. 

Skr. iTHfTV “snake-catcher,” H. *PTVT ( ! '-C- BvftKl). *PP3T, P- 

Skr. “ temple,” Pr. S. H. ^T, M. ^35, 

b. ^sr, but p. ^rrar- 

Skr. cffRtB “ vitriol,” H. wfa, P. id., S. ^ • 

In all the above cases it may be laid down as a general rule 
that the contraction of the long d into a is due to a long or 
accented vowel following; an accented vowel, whether long 
or short, universally retains its quantity more accurately than 
an unaccented one, even though it be long. 

(2.) i; into Prakrit examples with their modern equiva- 
lents, where there are any, are as follows : — 

Skr. xrr^rfa “water,” Pr. l| . This is the common word for 
“water ” in use now. It is written in all or universally with 

long x. 

Skr. ’SRfai “ false,” Pr. but H. 
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Skr. “ painful,” Pr. qfqptf and fqfqp^. 

8k r. fii'Twffa; “ then,” Pr. rTWftf- 

Skr. “cowdung,” Pr. 

Skr. fgp frq “second,” Pr. ^?f, P. f^T, f*^TT, G. S. SfHt. 

f%#- Not in use in the rest. 

Skr. TTfffa “ third,” Pr. rf^, P. rTt^T, S. f^f, G. Not in 

use in the rest. 

Skr. JnfN; “ deep,” Pr. jrfft, so H. irffTT or IffTT. and so in all. 
Tlie Tatsama form <. is also in use. 

Skr. “ cold weather,” Pr. , S. R» 0 ■ 

Skr. ^ftfT “spleen,” H. fqqrfc;, ft|^, M. fq?T, P., O. fq^gT, 
B.tfNn; but f|rgT also in Skr. 

Skr. cftqf “ a pin, ” S. fqi^t, H. fwr, M. id., O. fWT, p. fw- 

r 

(3.) 3» into ^3. The only Pr. instance is *1^^ for JPJ3I 
“ a tree ” (the Bassia latifolia ). H. restores the quantity *f£^fl, 
but Gr. uses a diminutive with a resulting short vowel, 

P. *I?W. 

Modem examples are : — 

Skr. qrq “ a well,” S. , M. , G. ejeft; in the rest it is long. 

Skr. qi^f “leaping,” S. qTS^, G. q[^. 

Skr. “whirling,” H. 'SpTqT, P- id., S. *jnqr, G. Vprj, 

M. O. ’Sff^T, B. but ^qj. 

In the majority of cases, however, the modem languages 
preserve the quantity of the Sanskrit vowel with great fidelity 
before a single consonant. The two main disturbing elements 
are the accent and the nexus. The Prakrits being dead lan- 
guages, we only know concerning them that which has been 
handed down in writing, and it cannot be too often repeated 
that Indian writers of all ages are untrustworthy guides to the 
spoken languages, as they all consider themselves entitled to 
alter or “ improve ” words at their will. 
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Considerable difficulty arises in some of the languages from 
the careless method of writing employed, by which, especially 
in i and u, the long vowels are often written where short ones 
should be, and vice verst. Gujarati, for instance, may be said 
to make practically no distinction between l and i, & and u. 
I have seen the same frequently in Oriya correspondence, where 
is written for f'TsJm’T, MTldH for In 

the more accurate Marathi, also, the same practice occurs, as in 
411 I Hi'S , for 431 if eft 5 44fq • This is, it may be said, 

mere vulgar corruption, but it must be remembered that vulgar 
corruptions are the cause of nine-tenths of the changes in 
language. Pandits, of course, in writing restore the vowels to 
the quantity they bear in Sanskrit, so that we cannot always 
tell how far the lengthening or shortening has become an 
established colloquial habit, or how-far it is merely misspelling. 

Inasmuch as the shortening of a long vowel is generally 
due to the presence of another long or accented vowel imme- 
diately following, so a word containing a long vowel shortens 
that vowel when it becomes the first member of a compound, 
or in derivatives where a heavy termination is added. Thus, 

“ water,” becomes in the H. words 'PTHvTT (mI'TI and 
MRT) “water and boiled rice,” MUijgafl and “a diver,” 

(m«Tl and UJ l<st|) “ a watering place,” “ a 

water-hen” (qr*fY and nj “a water-carrier”; 

“a word” becomes in SPR3PT “prolixity,” 

“ a great talker,” “ loquacity,” “ talkative ” ; 

*n<S “a road” becomes ^3 in “a traveller,” “a 

highwayman,” ^3¥TT “a road- tax” or “toll,” ^f3*lT “a narrow 
passage.” From “ seed ” come f^5fT “ a stallion,” fspnWT 
“ seedy,” “ seed-com.” From V* flower,” 

“ a garden,” tffNf “ an oil scented with flowers ” (4gU + 

flowered cloth, “ a kind of firework,” 

^3PTT “to blow ” or “ be inflated.” 

This rule is more fully carried out in Hindi than in the 
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others. Instances, however, from the other languages are here 
given : 

Marathi VJTJ incense, , ^qt^TTT. etc. 

„ V35 dust, UdSqS, V3o*T3?f, V3oTTT. V35T^T- 

„ fist, e d 1 1 3f3T3oT > • 

„ 4nf urine, ^ ct^'S I , *jn ^ fi O ■ 

.. begging, > fMsRT3o . 

„ sffe straight, fMZTt. f*rernrj f*rz*r. 

» work, cf|*1 | dl , ®fiG ( S il) * 

„ ^rrgalakh tsHsrcfTT, 

Gujarati XfXtjfY water, TJTPGT, 

» flower, l$i<!fc} j> <$<sl<4lO> 

» MNr begging, etc. 

Panjabi TJTIjft water, TWJWI, TlfW^. “Iso HM°- 

„ «fN seed, f^TTt, f^TWT. f^lTI- 

It has been thought advisable to introduce these modern 
examples in this place, because they afford proof that there 
does exist a tendency to make the quantity of the foregoing 
vowel subservient to that of the following, and this tendency 
explains the instances of real shortening of Sanskrit long 
vowels. The modern examples are not, as regards Sanskrit, 
true shortenings, inasmuch as the vowel now shortened had in 
many cases only become long by some process in the Prakrit 
period, and had been short in the Sanskrit. I must not be 
understood, however, to express a belief in a Sanskrit period 
prior in point of time to a Prakrit one ; by the words “ Prakrit 
period is meant that stage of the language in which the 
rules of Vararuchi and others were in sole operation, as con- 
trasted with that in which Sanskrit forms were in existence 
either alone or side by side with more popular ones. 

§ 41. The short vowel in Sanskrit is lengthened in the 
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moderns when the nexus by which it is followed is dissolved, 
and one consonant only remains, as — YTH, 

This depends on consonantal laws, and will be found discussed 
in Chapter IY. 

The cases given in Yar. i. 2, are not found in modern times, 
and probably owe their existence to metrical exigencies. The 
same cause may with probability be assigned to such forms as 
khippdm=kshipram, gahavati = grihapati, vi yivahai ■=. cyatipatati, 
and others (Bhag.). 

The geographical gradation from west to east of certain 
tendencies has already been mentioned. One example comes 
under the present head. Sindhi and Panjabi prefer short 
vowels, but P. generally follows them up by a double consonant, 
while S. does not. Hindi has two faces ; as usual, in this 
matter, in its western area it inclines to the short vowel, in its 
eastern to the long. Bengali prefers the long vowels, and puts 
them in unnecessarily, just as often as Sindhi does the short 
ones. Thus we have 

Skr. “young of an animal,” B. Eastern H. 

Western H. ^T, P. WT, S. ^ft. Of course in these western 
words the influence of Persian is to be allowed for. 
“tortoise,” H., P. S. but B. 

“portico,” B. 'IKl'fcSI , H. ; most of our wise- 
acre literateurs in Hindustan now-a-days consider this word to 
be derived from Persian , and write it accordingly. It is, 

however, good Sanskrit. 

The following list exhibits a long vowel in Bengali, where 
as a rule the other languages have the short; Hindi, as the 
most central in this respect, being neither too prone to shorten 
nor to lengthen, is shown as a contrast. 

Bengali MI'S! i. stone, Hindi 

» YR1 a lease, „ TJgT 

» yrtt ripe, „ 
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Bengali turban, 

Hindi 


99 

MIDI'S hill. 

99 

wn 

99 

MiliT«T to burst. 

99 

TSZPTT 

99 

TTrff candle, 

99 

W \ 

99 

weight, 

99 


99 

purse, 

99 


39 

quail, 

99 


39 

distillery, 

99 


99 

granary, 

99 


99 

JHq f »f scaffold, 

99 


99 

^HdiT light. 

99 



In some of these instances the other languages agree with 
Bengali, and in such of them as are of known derivation the 
long vowel arises from the desire of compensating for the loss 
of one of two conjoined consonants following. This desire is 
felt and expressed by most of the other languages. It is, 
however, not given effect to in them when a long vowel occurs 
in the subsequent syllable, or when there is a long heavy ter- 
mination which removes the pressure from the initial syllable. 
Thus, H. pahar, bdtkhard, hater. In these places the Bengali 
retains the long syllable in writing, though, owing to the 
peculiarly harsh pronunciation of the lower orders in Bengal, 
it is difficult to decide whether they mean to say bdti or bad, 
and the like. 

But apart from these peculiarities of Bengali, there do exist 
cases in which a short vowel in Sanskrit becomes long in 
modem languages. 

Thus, (1.) is lengthened to in 

Skr. “bearing,” M. - 

Skr. “ bedstead,” H. G-, M., O. id., B. tgTZ, WZWT- 

Skr. “ swallowing,” M. • 
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Skr. “burning,” H. TTf^TT , and so in all, in the sense of burning 
with anger , etc. 

Skr. xT5I5i- “ going M. O. ?tRRT . 

There may be a few other verbs of this sort in the other lan- 
guages ; but it is in Marathi that most examples of lengthening 
the root vowel of the infinitive are to be sought for. In sahnen, 
grasnen, chdlnen, there seems no reason for the change. 

(2.) ? is lengthened to ^ in 

Skr. f^arfTf “ twenty,” H. B. cfftt, M. cffB, G. <fht> P- ?t?, 
S. <ftf. 

Skr. “ thirty,” H. rffa, M. id., P. eft?, S. it?. 

Skr. f%3?T “ tongue,” H. ajfaf, and so in all except S. 

Skr. “ hard,” M. «fi?tw • 

M. lengthens the ? of ?«ft in Sanskrit feminines from ad- 
jectives in ??, as ?fw»ft “ she-elephant,” M. ?vfNf, Skr. 
Mf»Rt, M. ^fttrr, Skr. M. , where 

H. has ?f?«T, Such words generally bear the accent 

on the penultimate in Skr., which accounts for the vowel being 
lengthened in M. Skr. “loose,” rejects the first syllable, 

and becomes H. eWl, through Pr. (Yar. ii. 28); here 

the lengthening is apparently compensative. P., however, has 
fS^TT, S. or f?Tt, and B. and 0. write occasionally fs° 

as well as 

(3.) ^ is lengthened to ^ in 

Skr. “a family,” M. tflcfc, though also . 

Skr. jnpsT “pestle,” H. i^EPST, B. BT?^. 

Skr. “ town,” H. and so in all. 

In this last instance ?T in Sanskrit bore the accent on the 
first syllable, and was a dissyllable pu-ra ; but when the modem 
languages rejected the final a, and made the word a monosyllable, 
the weight of the accent naturally lengthened the vowel. 
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is accented on the first, mu-sha-la; here also the rejection of 
the final a threw more weight on to the first syllable. M. 
is the same. Ml for M-la. In fact, in most of the above cases the 
lengthening is due to the rejection of some termination or final 
syllable, which throws the accent on the syllable that remains, 
just as the cases of shortening were seen to be caused by the 
addition of heavy, formative syllables. These languages are for 
the most part very sensitive in this respect, except Oriya and 
Bengali, where, especially in the speech of the lower orders, 
long vowels are shortened and short ones lengthened without 
any regard to the origin or etymology of the word. 

§ 42. Those peculiar forms of augment called Guna and 
V riddhi in Sanskrit come next to be considered. Being entirely 
absent from Prakrit, they cgn hardly be expected to occur in 
modem Indian dialects. In Prakrit e and o are simple vowels, 
often considered short, as e, 6, and followed by a double con- 
sonant. Thus, e is used as equivalent to i in pendam, pindam; 
nedda, niddd ; senduram, sinduram ; for Skr. pinda, nidra, 
sindura, and other words. E is also substituted for i in neddam, 
Apelo, fceriso, for nida, apida, MdriL In the first of these words 
the consonant is doubled, making the e short, but in the rest it 
is long. Similarly o is written for u in tondam, motta, pokkharo, 
potthao, for tundu , muktu , pus/ikurci, pustukn. But we some- 
times find the reverse, i being put for e, as in viand, diaro, 
for vedand, devara; veand, dearo, are, however, also in use. 
Owing to the inherent brevity of e and o in Prakrit, this 
process is not uncommon. E is shortened to i in inam=enam, 
iydndm—etdndm ( eteshdm ), and sometimes the following con- 
sonant is doubled, as in ikka=eka, chittijjd=tishthet (through 
chitteya). 0 is similarly shortened to « in uya-ojas, paliuvama 
=palyopama, appusswe—alpotsukas, etc. 

In the Vriddhi forms Saila, saitya, airdvata , trailokya, the ai 
is softened into e: selo, sechcham, eravano, tellokkam; in other 
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cases the diphthong is split into ai, i.e. = as da'icficho. 
Chaitto, for daitya, chaitra. Parallel to this, au is softened to o 
in Jovvanam, komui, for yauvanam, kaumudi, or dissolved into 
in paiiro, pauriso, for paur a, paurusha. 

Lastly, i is given for ai, and u for au. Instances are sindha- 
vam for saindhamm, sunderam for saundaryam. In this case we 
may perhaps merely say that the vulgar formed these words by 
adding the necessary terminations without making use of the 
grammatical process of Yriddhi. 

Something analogous to the Sanskrit Guna occurs in cases 
where, from consonantal corruptions, a short vowel has to be 
lengthened, but instead of performing this lengthening by the 
corresponding pure vowel, the Guna vowel is resorted to. Thus, 
^3 “ leprosy,” would by the ordinary rule become and by 
a further step qftS. It does, however, become H. ( korh ), S. 

G. WTl<S, and M. id. So also the adjective 

“leprous,” becomes H. M., 0. id., G. «*1 fs-51, S. 

Skr. “belly,” is H. Skr. “a hoe,” S. G. 

B. 0. Skr. “the bel tree,” H. 

and so in all. Skr. JrSfT “ a pearl,” H. and so in all. Skr. 

“a bean,” H. W. In these cases a mere lengthening in 
the direction of the original vowel would have produced 

and ?ffar. Looking to the remarks made in 
§ 35, it seems probable that in this case also there are indications 
of a non- Aryan principle at work. It is dear, however, that 
the vowels e and o are in these instances, and all similar ones, 
long, and not, as in the Prakrits, short. 

I have very little to say about the forms which words take 
which have already undergone Guna or Yriddhi in Sanskrit. 
Such words most frequently occur as Tatsamas or very recent 
Tadbhavas. Except in Tatsamas, Yriddhi vowels are of rare 
occurrence in all the languages, ai being generally turned into 
e, and au into o. Thus, “red chalk,” becomes 5i^, as 

quoted above. “ a fisherman,” H. “ pale,” H. 
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3ftTT, and soinaU; ^ “theft,” H. “pouch,” 

. H. and so in all ; 0. and B. have also and • 

The vowels ai and au arise, however, in the modern languages 
from contraction. Especially is this the case with au. When, 
therefore, it is said that the Vriddhi vowels are rare, it is not 
meant that ai and au are rare ; what is meant is that, except 
in Tatsamas or pure Sanskrit words in their strict Sanskrit 
shape, words which have been derived from primary nouns, by 
lengthening the root-vowels i and u to ai and au respectively, 
do not occur. Thus, from T* “ a son,” comes qfa “ a grand- 
son,” but Hindi, followed by most of the others, says Mid I • 
Oriya sometimes in such cases uses only the long pure vowel, 
as in and sometimes only the short, as in MrjA.1 “nephew,” 
from vfa. 

We may perhaps conclude from this, that the system of 
derivation by Vriddhi, though not altogether an artificial one, 
was not carried out in all its perfection by the vulgar, and that 
the elevation of a vowel to its second or Gluna power was all 
that took place in practice. The long diphthongs take their 
origin from very different causes, such as the softening of V 
in the middle of a word into q, and subsequently into xl, thus 
coalescing with a preceding a, not as in Sanskrit into o, but au; 
e-g- “cowrie-shell,” makes first and in H. 

whence our English corruption of “cowrie”; or from the 
absorption of in a similar manner, e.g. “ dwarf,” H. 

TOT, where B. more fully exhibits «TT3f%^rr. q does, however, 
occasionally melt into o, as qt»TT “to sow,” Skr. qqq. 

In tNrr> from j we have instances 

of the retrospective influence of the i, noted in § 34 ; while in 
ThiT, and the like, the diphthong has arisen from 
elisio n of t he x; of Prakrit forms TJfwr, for Skr. 

tfTTj or perhaps rather from some such colloquial forms 

as adris, kadris, so that the Prakrit would form aviso, icdriso, 
whence by elision of the r there would naturally result d-isd, 
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ka-isa; for to deduce ai from e+i is a proceeding for which 
there is no analogy in any of the languages, and which seems 
prima facie unnatural and improbable. 

§ 43. ^3 and its changes. The Prakrit treatment of this 
Protean vowel had better be kept separate from its later 
developments, as the utmost care is necessary to prevent in- 
extricable confusion. 

(1) . It becomes a in tanam, gkanam, maam, kaam, vaddho, 
vasaho, for trim , “ grass,” ghrina , “pity,” mrita, “dead,” kriia, 
“done,” vriddhi, “old,” vrishabha, “a bull.” Bhamaha says 
this and the following changes only occur when ^3 is initial. 

In Bhag. occur tachcha — tritya, ahachcha— dhritya, haya— 
hrita, mae=.mritah, kada—krita. 

(2) . It becomes i in isi, visi, gitthi K ditthi, sitthi, singd.ro, mianko, 
bhingo, bhingdro, hiaam , viinho, vinhiam," kisaro, kichcha, vinchhuo, 
sialo. Mi, kisi, kivd, for rishi, vrishi, grishti, drishti, srishti , 
sringdra, mrigdnka, bhringa, bhringdra, hridaya, vitrishna, vrifn- 
hita, krisara, kritya, vrischika, srigala, kriti, kriski, kripd. 

(3) . It becomes u in udu, mundlo, puhavi, mndavanam, paiiso, 
pautti, viudam, sammdam, etc., parahuo, mauo, jdmduo, for ritu, 
mrindla, prithivi, vrindavana, pravrish, prdvritti, vivnta, samvrita, 
etc., parabhrita, matrika, jamatrika. 

(4) . It becomes e in talaventaam, geha, genhadi, for tdlavrintaka, 
griha, grihnati. Geha occurs even in Sanskrit. This change is 
not noticed by Vararuchi. 

(5) . It is written in rinam, riddho, richchho, for rinam, riddha, 
riksha ; and in the compounds eriso, sariso, tariso, and the like, 
for idrisa, sadrisa, tadrisa; and especially when initial, as 
riuveda = rigveda, risaha — rishabha . 

(6) . In “ a tree,” it is changed into rn, becoming 

As regards modem times, there are practically two The 
first is that grammarian’s letter which, as Bopp has shown, 
represents a rapid pronunciation of a radical ar, and the i of 
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which, is merely indicative of a light, half-heard vowel-sound. 
Accordingly, in his last edition of the Comparative Glossary, 
the illustrious author writes kar, mar, dars, bhar , for 
TO etc. The second, though of similar origin to the first, 
has completely superseded the form from which it arose, and 
has firmly established itself in the language at an early date ; 
such is the m in q?fj, 'qjfq, etc. With regard to the 
first ri, the probability is that it never had any real existence 
in popular speech, and in discussing the modem words arising 
from roots in ri we cannot say that we have examples of a 
change of that letter. It would be incorrect, for example, to 
cite karna, mama, bharna, as instances of the change of ri into 
a, parallel to that in Pr. tanam from trim, because in reality 
karna is from karanam, bharna from bharanam, and there has 
never been any question of ri in the matter. 

The actual q? which became a living fact, and not merely a 
grammatical fiction, was apparently pronounced precisely in the 
same way as fT, and accordingly in those languages which 
have not had their alphabets remodelled by Pandits, this arti- 
ficial 'W has no existence. Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Gujarati 
know nothing of it, and always write the words where it occurs 
with fT, as Rft, etc., whenever they occur in a Tatsama 
or modem Tadbhava (i.e. a very slightly altered) form. In 
early Tadbhava words, however, this real ri undergoes many 
changes; by far the most frequent of which is that into T.; 
of which the following are examples : 

arq^f “ a husbandman,” H. fqRTTq, P- f%¥TCF- 

JJtf “vulture* H.fjrt , jfhj, M. affa, G. id., B. fan*, 

S. faRJ, P. fWW- 

Vfff “ghee,” H. ’Sft, f%T3, P-, G. id., S. B. fe, O. f%r*. 
rpf “grass,” H. fTR^T. P. fBUT, S. cfhsf), M. Tfwf, B. fTHtm, 

ftr&m- 

^fgcB “ scorpion,” H. etc. (See § 38.) 
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“nephew,” H. P. id., S. VnS^ff. G. »rfwt- 

Shf “horn,” H. ^ffar, P. f^*T> S. f*Tf, M-, G. fifa, B. flff, 

o. 

Many more instances might be given, but the above will 
suffice. As an additional proof that this vowel was from an 
early date regarded as identical with fT may be adduced the 
fact that in many cases it becomes long i, because the r of rt, 
under the operation of the rules of the nexus (see Chapter IV., 
§ 83), becomes assimilated to the preceding consonant, which 
necessitates the lengthening of the vowel. 

The root is the parent of many modern words. It is 
probable that this root was originally written with and was, 
in fact, , or ; traces of this form survive in some tenses 
of the verb, as by an irregular guna, for 

£vfl 8, and in the cognate Greek Bepicco, Lith. zerkd/as, 

Ituss. serkolo, Irish dearcaim (Bopp, Gloss. Comp., s.v. dars). 

When or how the ^ was softened to cannot be, of course, 
distinctly stated, but it was evidently after the formation of the 
Pr. The ^ or ^ of the older form leads back to 

and other verbs of seeing, and renders it unnecessary to 
suppose with Weber that Pr. is derived from the desidera- 
tive form didriksh (Bhag., p. 414, note 3). Prom this form, 
which I suppose to be the oldest as well as the most used, come 
H. and the similar verbs in the others, B. <^§»T, M. 

G. P. ^IT, S. 0. ^f^T- 
Another form of this root dates from the time when the form 
dris had become finally fixed, — Pr. f^T, H. P. id., 

S. f^RST, G. , M. 0. f^fw. In all but S. this 

word is neuter, and means “to be visible,” “to be in sight,” 
a less simple and original meaning than that of dekh, which 
latter therefore, by this consideration, also establishes a claim to 
be looked upon as the earlier form. It is perhaps worth notice 
that in scenic Prakrit a very frequent word for “ seeing ” is 


vot. I. 
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pekkh, for T}^, and that possibly the existence of this verb may 
have had some influence on the creation of the somewhat anom- 
alous form dekkh. The idea is based on the well-known fondness 
of the Indians for jingling words of similar sound; so that 
dekh, pekh, would be a similar form to ulta, pulta; bat , chit; 
aghal , baghal ; as, pas; dhakkam, dhukka ; jhuth, rnuth ; and 
many others in Hindi and Marathi, as well as in the other 
languages. To return, however, to other developments of the 
root : the third and latest series is that with the base dars, 
which has given in all the languages the Tatsama substantive 
darfan. 0. and B. have also simple verbs 
and causals ^ '4 GB , and «(4 I ^ «1T ; M. ^4(4*1!, and poetical 
“ to hint,” “insinuate” (causals in form). G. 

“ to see,” S. vgtu!) “ to point out,” should apparently be also 
referred to this series. The substantive ^fg “ sight,” becomes 
Pr. f^f|, H. also P. S. G. 

adverbially or t^3, meaning “at,” “per head,” “ each” ; 

m. 

Similar in treatment to $fg are the following : 

Hg “ back,” H. gfa, B. id., O. ftrfg, P. fq^r, G. fqj. 

tp*"to beat,” H. gfesTT, B. xftfgg, O. frrfewT, M. fqg%, G. 

ftrf . P- tBwr, s. fqgqj. 

“ to rub,” H. fira^T “ to efface,” B., O. id., G. fBgcj, M. , 

P- f*T3nHT j S. . 

In some instances M. prefers the a sound, which is even 
lengthened to a, as in gT3 = W, 1 “ to show,” H. 

<31*1 1 , etc. ; “earth,” Skr. G fvt ; B., G., and 0. have 

here also and H., though is the usual form, has also 

and in some rural dialects BTZt. In cases like this we 
should perhaps be justified in referring to Yriddhi forms BTrl 0 , 

1 By this fortunate change all confusion is avoided between this word and tfte 
“ flour,” from Skr. 
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etc. Other instances of ri going into the a sound are 
HOJI “thirsty/' M. for tfl 5 ? or BTjf ; but the western 

languages and Hindi hold to the i, as H. (through 

f?H<IT), P. fflfT, S. fef, etc. 

STOT “ Krishna,” Pr. Jfiff, H. =TPf, P. id., 

S. cfiPT, G. cfipfl “a boy,” ( “ playful ” (from the character of 

Krishna), M. (*Stp4f?i)- 

Tpf*T “a chain,” Pr. ftiWt, H.^TTcfiX;, P.^T, S. id., G.tfr<a35, 
M. id. B., however, has O. fsjTOo, and H. also ftnar and 

In Pali ri nearly universally appears as a ; thus, becomes 
kata, hadaya, and a hundred others. The antiquity of 

Pali, as compared with other species of Prakrit, is additional 
confirmation of the assertion that ri was originally regarded as 
ar or ra. 

The root is sometimes treated as vardh, at others as vridh. 
In the former case it naturally retains the a sound. Thus, 
when regarded as a participle, meaning “ increased ” or 
“large,” is treated as though it were , and by rejecting the 
aspirate forms H. ^5T “ big,” P. d g 1 , S. WTt, B., 0. ^5, Gr. 
'til ; but when regarded as an adjective in the special sense 
of “old,” we find the ri fully recognized as an established fact, 
and, owing probably to the influence of the labial, it passes into 
u. Thus, H. «P^T and =TST “ an old man,” and 

“an old woman,” P. S. B. «£ST, «T5t, 0. <|?T, 

g. ^i\. 

I* is another root which has widespread ramifications. In 
Prakrit the derivatives of this root generally appear to have 
exhibited the u sound, as pantfi, viudam, samvudam, nivmdam, 
mttanto, for pracritti, virrita , samvrita, nirvrita, rrittanta (Var. i. 
29) ; but in the Jain Pr. of the Bhagavati the Sanskrit forms 
vritta, pravritta, are found, and the ordinary form vart goes into 
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vatt, as vattai for vartate. So in Saptas., with a further loss 
of v, we find niatta'i, niattanta, and once mvvutta (si. 156). In 
the modern languages there are, first, a number of words of 
the form or derived from various parts of the root. 
Thus : 

H. “discount,” “exchange,” P. S. qit, 'til > 

G. M. O. WZT, B - ^TgT> perhaps from Skr. Wp^T, in the 

sense of trade , business. 

H. «Ti»TT “ to twist,” P. sfJTTTT, S. cTCTC. 

There are very numerous derivatives in all the languages 
from these forms ; also in the form 'fid, WIZ, as H. °GA 
“ a road ” (Skr. and so in all. 

Peculiar to Bengali is the verb meaning literally “it is,” 
but ordinarily usqfi as an emphatic affirmative, “yes, 
truly.” It is conjugated in all three persons : 

Singular *PS[ Plural 

„ » fdf*T^T 

The Oriya has or HO, for “ it is,” which may have arisen 
from rejecting the though I feel inclined to give another 
origin to this word. The Marathi verb I Atff, in its sense 
“ to seem,” “ appear,” is also to be brought in here. Thus, 
aj paus parel sa ratato — “ It seems likely that rain will fall 
to-day.” 

Secondly, the moderns take the forms ^rf, WTrT, as in H. 
WTrT, “a word,” Skr. ^TtIT. And finally there are strings 
of Tatsamas, as and the like; but on the whole this root 

appears always to have been treated as cart, and seldom or 
never as rrit. 

Ri goes into the u sound somewhat rarely, and generally after 
labials ; but it must be remembered that this vowel is in several 
provinces pronounced by the vulgar ru, where it occurs in 
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current Tatsamas ; this is especially the case in Orissa, Maha- 
rashtra, and Gujarat. 

Skr. UTWW “rain,” M. TJpSftT. It is rare in H., and is sometimes 
written 

Skr. wf?T “ memory,” H. P. id., S. 

Skr. tjjjf “back,” S. tffj, P. Tig. P. has also fffg, and all the others 
except M. have the i sound. 

The common nouns of relationship fad, *t!d, >fTcT, become 
in Pr. faw, «n, and in P. fa®, WT3T, HF3T, HTT®, 

S. fad, 3TT3, HTd- This must not be regarded as a change 
from ri to u, as these words really ended in ar. It seems 
probable that even in Prakrit a nominative pitaro was formed, 
from a desire of avoiding the multifarious Sanskrit declensions 
and reducing them all to the simplicity of the ordinary declen- 
sion. The o in Pr. corresponds to the masculine termination 
as, ah, of Sanskrit, and in Sindhi is shortened to ft. The long 
u in P. is also a trace of this Pr. o. Similarly in old Hindi a 
long u is often found as a termination, though in modern Hindi 
very few traces of this form can be found. 

The past participle from “ to die,” becomes in Pr. 

in H. *TW, P. ^l, S. G. but 

M. 0 . WsfT. 

Skr. “brother’s wife,” H. HP3T51, ifFR, Hldt, 

etc., P. HTdt( = »*Tc[dV), S. HpSTTT, B., 0. HTdd, M. 
^nwrS;, where the place of the ri is occupied by au, o , it, etc. ; 
but, on the other hand, VTffd.' “nephew,” becomes H. HdfaT, 

p., g. id., s. 

Here there are two different treatments of ri: in bhduj it 
becomes it, in bhatijd, i. The cause appears to lie in the relative 
antiquity of the two words ; bhatijd, though now a word in 
daily use, has a suspiciously modem look ; when we find 
bhrdtri alone had at an early age lost its t and become bhaa, 
bhdu, and bhdi, we are led to ask how bhatijd can have retained 
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that letter ; and following the analogy of the languages, we 
• are forced to conclude that it is a modern Tadbhava, formed at 
a time when bhratri with its grammatical termination ri no 
longer existed, except in books. Two arguments aid this 
theory : one is the conversion of the ri into i, showing that 
this letter must have become fixed and identified with ft; 
and the other is, that in the cognate languages, except P. and 

G. , which are in many respects little removed from dialects 

of Hindi, the word has no existence. In vulgar Bengal the 
term in use is bhdi pno, i.e. In Oriya puittrd, 

i.e. tfN. In Marathi we have only the Tatsama. S. bh&ityo 
is evidently inverted from B ( fi , where, the ri being regarded 
as fT, the r has cerebralized the dental. 

Cases where the ri is actually written as ft are numerous in 

H. and P., and to a less' extent in S. and G. M., B., and O. 

are too Pandit-ridden to allow of this. Instances are 
“householder,” H. P. *lft*nft, S. fW«, G. TO. 

^ “ tree,” H. fsH* (rare). fS “ firm,” P. ^ft* (drirh). 

As words of this class are mostly Tatsamas or very recent 
Tadbhavas, the method of writing them here given may be set 
down as a mere instance of bad spelling. Far more common is 
the transfer of ri into ^ or — as 

Skr. ^frt “ maintenance,” H. * i. j “ a religious endowment,” P. 
tdf <T , S. (for “ rations.” 

Skr. “ aged,” P. fsp!}. 

Skr. <TH “satisfied,” Old H., P. ( tirpat ), but also 

Old B. id. 

A mass of words in which ^ “three/’ forms the first element 
are indifferently written ft, ft*, rf*, and ft, in H. and P. 
Much of this is mere ignorance or carelessness. “ a house,” 
becomes even in Skr. *1^, and this form continued in use till 
the twelfth century. It is now universally replaced by ^1*; 
which takes us back to a form probably the real original 
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form of ■ In this case the modern languages have preserved 
the more ancient and popular form. That this form was 
in use to a certain extent in early times is proved, not 
only by its occurrence in Prakrit, but also by the compound 
words etc. or is for fVdVH., i.e. 

fhrmf “ father’s house.” f is also written and 

but the first is the true spelling and is apparently from 
f^rsrenc, i.e. fsratJTf “ own house.” 1 

§ 44. Other vowel changes. Short a, though not an am- 
biguous sound, having always the same value as our English 
u in but, is nevertheless a very brief dull sound, and is easily 
in pronunciation modified by an admixture of other sounds. 
Especially is this the case with a short dull ai sound in M. and 
P. Both of these, though in exactly the opposite way, confuse 
this sound with a. Thus Panjabi changes the ai of certain 
words into a, as in Skr. “ a beggar ” ( soi-disant * religious ! ’), 

P. “the river Baitarni,” P. Ar. 

“alms,”P. This peculiarity is one of speaking rather than 

of writing, and correct writers would probably restore the ai to its 
place. It arises from the influence of the long vowel following ; 
even in the case of Baitarni the vowel which was short in Skr. 
becomes long by position, through the elision of the second a, 
by which the r and n are brought together and form a nexus. 
To return now to the converse change, by which a short a is 
replaced by ai : the M. gives a good typical example in 
“ slow,” Skr. Other instances are — 

Skr. « egg-plant/’ so also H.'lfTpT, B. ifJp! , P. 

o-tgur- 

Skr. “sitting,” M. , so also in rural H. 

Skr. “town,” M. p'JTIJ, “ name of a certain town.” 

1 Married women of the lower classes in India are perpetually running off to their 
fathers’ houses, either to pay a visit or in a fit of anger with their husbands. These 
two words are thus in constant requisition. 
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Skr. q^, “ but,” so also H. and P. 

Skr. ■qt “ beyond,” M. (for q^qf as in P. q^T), t^TT, q5TT3 
and many derivatives. H. also q, “upon.” 

Skr. q«'<qi “ spreading,” M. qTTTq ( = q*;*nq)- 

A similar process may be noticed in H. in the forms *qrfNl 
“ thirty-five,” *qrTT^Nf “ forty-five,” "^'3 “ sixty-five ” ; the 
first element of which is so also in “ thirty-seven,” 

and the rest of the series. Another instance is qST “ a road,” 
from qJBTT:. In all these examples it is not the extra-long 
diphthong of the Sanskrit that we hate to deal with, but an 
obscure sound which has probably crept into the speech of the 
vulgar from Dravidian or Kol sources ; and the tii is thus 
connected with the Tamil ei, and belongs to the same series 
of processes as those noticed in § 35, where the a and a of 
Aryan utterance has been corrupted into a short almost in- 
organic e. It will be observed that the shortness of this 
sound is shown by its constant use before a long vowel. 

Other changes may be dealt with separately, as . they do not 
yet seem to point to any systematic law or rule, but, as far as 
investigations have gone, appear to stand alone. Thus, for 
instance, there is the Skr. “ lungs,” Pali q^W, 1 Pr. 

probably . This undergoes the following changes : H. 

VSTT or B. TO) *5T| W I , and WfalfT, 0. qRPffq and 

vulgarly qr^q^, s. fafqr§, M. q r P f hr. Here we have every 
imaginable variety of vowels, and the changes are peculiar to 
this word, giving hardly any analogies to any others. The 
only solution appears to be that in Sanskrit even there existed 
more than one form of the word, which is to a certain extent 
onomatopoetic, and derived from some root imitative of the 
sound of breathing or blowing. In classical Sanskrit, as usual, 
only one of the various forms in use among the people has 
been retained. Another anomalous change is that of <jq^ “ an 

1 Khuddaka Pntha, by R. C. Childers, J. R. A. S., vol. iv., p. 311, new series. 
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anklet/’ into •T’TT/ This change of u into e occurs as early as 
Prakrit. The substitution of e for sounds with which it has 
apparently no relation is seen again in Skr. “ wheat,” H. 

S. id., B. sometimes id. In some parts of Hindustan the 
more regular forn* *Ttff is, however, heard also. 

To complete this collection of paradoxes may be adduced M. 
and G. “cotton,” Skr. ; M. 41 Od, also 0 9, 

“a juggler,” Skr. ; M. “jugglery,” 

Skr. M. contains a great number of these irregular 

forms, and the other languages will doubtless be found to do 
the same when they shall have obtained the advantage of being 
set forth and explored by observers as diligent and accurate as 
Molesworth. 

I do not attempt to account for the changes noted above 
beyond the allusion to the probability of a non-Aryan element 
in them. It is so very difficult in tlie present elementary state 
of the comparative philology of the group under consideration 
to determine what is, and what is not, really a form in general 
use, that there is an ever-present risk of wasting time in dis- 
cussing a form which may turn out hereafter to be nothing 
more than an error of the dictionary -maker. In the languages 
where I am from personal knowledge of them protected to a 
certain extent from this risk, I frequently find methods of 
spelling in dictionaries which do not at all tally with my own 
experience, or with the method in which I have seen the words 
written by natives of education and intelligence ; and this fact 
throws a haze of doubt round very many forms for which I 
have no better guide than the dictionary. In fact, no man 
ought to attempt to write a dictionary whose ear is not gifted 
by nature or training with the power to distinguish the 
minutest shades of sound. Moreover, the hard and fast lines 
drawn by the Devanagari alphabet, and the imperfectness of 
the Arabic character as a vehicle for the expression of Aryan 
sounds, make it impossible for the purely native writer to give 
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indications of dialectic varieties of utterance. The ten vowel 
symbols of the former are in many cases inadequate to the 
task, and in the Arabic character there is hardly any provision 
at all for anything beyond the simplest vowel- sounds, and it is 
hard to see how any diacritical marks could he introduced into 
either alphabet which should be at the same time in keeping 
with their natural characteristics and readily intelligible to the 
reader. Those few that have from time to time been suggested 
fulfil neither of these essential requirements. For the present, 
then, we can get no further than we have already advanced. 

§ 45. When a nexus, or combination of two consonants, is 
dissolved by the introduction of a vowel between them, it is 
sometimes found that a short a is inserted, sometimes i, and 
sometimes u. In giving the name of diaeresis to this process, 
there is a departure from the usual application of the term, but 
as no diaeresis of vowels can take place, owing to the abhorrence 
of the hiatus in Sanskrit, no confusion can arise. If Sanskrit 
were written in Roman characters’, the term diaeresis might be 
applied to the custom of writing and ^ft as ^ and 
respectively, which is not uncommon in the modem languages, 
because this proceeding would be expressed by saying that ai 
and au were written as a'i and aii ; but keeping to the native 
character, it appears that this is merely a careless way of 
writing, and does not affect the pronunciation ; thus, in old 
Hindi 4i'»tT4t is written wiy"! i«, and even m, but it is 
in all cases spoken kailas ; so also we have WT , and 
all alike sounding as one syllable jaun ; qffa, and ?R«r, 
all kaun. This, therefore, demands no special investigation, 
though the fact is one useful to be known to those who may 
have to read old Hindi manuscripts. Thus, the line from 
Chand — 

qqft It 

Book xx., 33. 

“Having worshipped Gauri, having reverenced Sankara,” 
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must be read “ pujiya gauri (not gavari) sankara manay,” as 
the metre shows. 

Leaving this question, theft, as unimportant, and passing on 
to the insertion of the vowel between the two members of a 
split nexus, we have to endeavour to discover, first, what is the 
rule which determines whether the vowel to be inserted shall 
be a, i, or u ; secondly, whether it is possible to insert a long 
vowel, a, }, or u ; and, thirdly, whether the insertion of e, o, 
ai or au, can ever take place. 

(1.) The most usual proceeding is to insert a. 

Skr. “ devotee,” H. JfJTrT. aQ d so in all. 

Skr. Xli “ red,” H. in all. 

Skr. “rite,” H. 

Skr. tipipl “birth,” H. 3f«rH, P- id., so in all in speaking, though 

f 

written . 

Skr. VTRT “ religion,” H. ditto. 

Skr. “ endeavour,” H. , ditto. 

Skr. ^ “jewel,” H. XrPT> ditto. 

Especially when r is the last letter of the nexus, as H. 

and so in all ; Skr. ^fllji and '?n'3 “ a yoke,” G. ; 

vN, G. vmr, P. icl. Also when it is the first letter, = 
Old WL ^1=^1 in all except S. ; ^nH= 

UTW, H., P. 

With as the last member : 

Skr. ^rr^T “ praise,” H. ^PCHpiT, P > S. id. 

Skr. “trouble,” H. P. cR35*T. 

The use of i is less frequent. Instances are — 

Skr. frjT “ trouble,” S. M. fwfa. 

Skr. “ woman,” fMwr, p. frK*n, o. f?rO, and vuigo faaBT. 

Also the vulgar M. corruptions “ an eclipse,” for ; 

f*t^T for XTf and its compounds Gl^l«tcto, and 
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Sindhi, however, exhibits its fondness for i in this particular 
also. Thus, we have ftr^T, faftfW* fiJCPlfh ft 0^3’ 

ftrt, fir*?, for m, ftfrr, irrcrY, to?:, 

»fJT, and many others. So also Panjabi has fUT'T’TTWt 

f n^ a f^ , firrr^- for nf^mrsTa trffffajg. wn, 

and the like. In many of these instances the splitting of the 
nexus, and the consequent introduction of a vowel, has had 
the effect of suppressing the vowel following, as in Sindhi 
j oirjd for piraja, for praja ; or the following vowel if long is 
shortened, as in piriti for piriti, for priti; or weak letters drop 
out, as in pirojanu for piryojanu , for prayojana. In the cases 
cited from Panjabi there has been elision as well as insertion, 
for the words must be pronounced piratpal, piratbimb, pirthame; 
so that not only has an i been inserted between the p and r, but 
the final i of the preposition prati has been elided, and in the 
last word the insertion of i is counterbalanced by the elision 
of the a. 

Just as the Sindhi and Panjabi have recourse to their 
favourite i, so do Bengali and Oriya to their u (see §§ 32, 33). 
Thus, B. ^pt from ^rf*r, 0. from *fhl. This u is, 

especially in Orissa, pronounced so lightly and softly that to 
a foreigner’s ear it is hardly, if at all, audible. Thus, we find 
Sanskrit Sltfc written in Oriya in three ways, SJ^fSfT, ^T^i2T, 
and 1 , but it would ordinarily be pronounced in the last 
way of the three. Wlf is in 0. “a snake- 

catcher” = Skr. where the other languages have 

5Bfif?nTT, etc. “ heat,” 0. 'JU'f, here probably owing 

to the labial character of the which has been elided. 

(2.) With regard to the insertion of a long vowel, the in- 
stances are very rare, and are only to be looked for in the very 
lowest class of words, which the vulgar have distorted and 
twisted out of all shape. Marathi affords some examples, as 
Skr. ’jfW; Skr. if 1 ! ; Arab. 

Skr. WW; Skr. Wfa, Pers. JL,; ST»fN, Skr. 
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*PCT, in the sense of “marriage”; Skr. T3, H. 

but Pr. , wfYF • I ’ have not noticed examples in the 

other languages, and it would seem to he a peculiarity of 
Marathi to lengthen the vowel of final syllables, as we saw 
in §§ 41, 42. It is difficult to fix any rule for the vowel to 
be inserted — it is at one time i, at another u, without any 
special reason derivable from the character of the adjacent 
vowels or consonants. In jugut and reshim we have, it is true, 
a labial vowel following a labial, and a palatal following a 
palatal, respectively, but no reason is apparent for inserting 
io in hariisk and i in login. Probably vulgar caprice, or a habit 
of rhyming with some other word, is to be charged with these 
peculiarities. That they rest on no intrinsic law of develop- 
ment is perhaps evident from the fact that Aryan and Semitic 
words are alike corrupted. . 

In H. , from Skr. a similar process may be sup- 

posed to be in operation, but I am disposed to regard this as 
simply an inversion of the letters ’sf and ^3. 

(3.) The diphthongs do not ever appear to be inserted 
between two consonants; in fact, their extreme length would 
render such a proceeding almost impossible. 

It results, then, from the above remarks, that diphthongs 
are never inserted ; long vowels very rarely, and then only in 
certain popular corruptions ; so that the case rests with the 
three short vowels. It would at first sight seem most consonant 
to the genius of these languages to insert a after gutturals, 
i after palatals, u after labials, or even before letters of those 
organs respectively. Vararuchi, as usual, is here vague, and 
merely strings together a number of instances without any at- 
tempt at making a definite rule. His Sutra iii. 60 is perhaps not 
open to this objection, as it lays down that when two consonants 
forming a nexus suffer disjunction, the former of them having 
no vowel of its own, takes the same vowel as the latter, e.g. 
klishta = kilittham, slishta = silitlham, ratna = raana (through 
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ratana), kritja — kiria, sarnga—mranga ; but he immediately 
afterwards (iii. 62) gives a list of words in which this rule is 
not observed ; these latter are rather more numerous than the 
former. They are sri—sirt, hri—hiri, krita—kirita, klanta— 

, kilanto, klesa—kilem, mldna—mildna, swapna—sidno, spxirsa— 
phariso, harsha=hariso, arha—ariho, garha—gariho. 

In the first three of these the rule is so far kept that the 
inserted vowel, though short, is of the same organ as the 
following vowel, and the same may be said of kileso. In the 
next Sutra (63) we have kshma—khama, slagha—salaha (though 
silaha is also found), and in S. 65 padma—pauma (padtima), 
tanvi, laghvi,—tanui, lahuL The labial m perhaps accounts for 
the u in pailma, and in the other two words ; as also in jla 
for jy& we have merely a solution of the semivowel into its 
corresponding vowel, and not an insertion at all. 

May it not be that the real solution of the question rests 
in the comparative lightness and heaviness of the vowels them- 
selves ? Where the syllables following the divided nexus are 
not of any great length and weight, the natural tendency to 
insert a vowel similar to that borne by the nexus when yet 
undivided can have full play ; but when the following syllables 
are long and heavy, the lightest of all the vowel-sounds is 
preferred, and thus we get kilanto, instead of kalanto, from 
kldnta ; while in Sri, hri, the usual, and so to speak congenial, 
insertion of the i is practicable. The question lies entirely 
between a and i; u is never used in this respect, unless there 
is some labial influence at work. 

If this be accepted as the law for Prakrit, it may be trans- 
ferred to the modern languages also, due allowance being made 
for the disturbing element of provincial peculiarities, such as 
the fondness of Sindhi for the i sound, and of Bengali and 
Oriya for the u. The examination of this class of words will 
also be much complicated by the extreme laxity of writing and 
pronunciation, whereby a, i, and u, become in unaccented 
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syllables so mixed up that it is often, hard to tell which is 
really uttered. 1 

§ 46. Elision. 

• (1.) The elision of initial vowels, or, as it is called by gram- 

marians, aphseresis, occurs in the case of words which are 
compounded with the prepositions ^SlffT “ beyond,” “ over,” 

“after,” “off,” Vft “on,” “towards,” ^ “down,” 
_ • 

“up,” Ad “below.” Although all of these words, except 
abhi, bear the accent on the first syllable in Sanskrit, still we 
may justifiably conjecture that the vulgar accentuated them on 
the last syllable. In Greek the corresponding prepositions 
ami, ava, airo, eirt, two, are all oxytone, and perhaps 

if the Sanskrit prepositions were allowed to stand alone so 
frequently as the Greek do, they *dso would show themselves 
to be oxytone; but standing as they do almost always as 
inseparable prefixes to verbs and nouns, they fall under the 
influence of the tendency to throw the accent as far back as 
possible, which appears to be characteristic of Sanskrit. The 
frequency, however, with which they reject their initial vowel 
is hardly compatible with the supposition that this vowel was, 
in popular usage at least, strongly accented. 

In classical Sanskrit some examples are found of this re- 
jection of the initial, especially in the case of ^fft, such are 
ft, ftSTR, ft^lW, ftf , for ^Tft, '^rft^TF’T, etc. ; drifts for 
for ^rftnrr j for (perhaps from + 

xTO + for *rer®r), and others. 

By the application of this process to the modem languages, 

1 Some violent anti-TTrda writers in the north-western provinces, whose zeal out- 
runs their knowledge, ascribe this neglect to distinguish between the three short 
vowels to the introduction of the Arabic character in our courts. They forget, or 
are possibly not aware, that this confusion exists in the writings of the earliest Hindi 
poets to even a greater extent than it does in modern times, when, owing to the more 
general study of Sanskrit, people are more careful about their spelling than they were 
six centuries ago. 
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some very curious etymologies have been brought to light, by 
which several words whose origin has hitherto defied detection 
are successfully affiliated to Sanskrit. Thus : 

Skr. ^ “ inside,” H. sftfTT, B., M., O. G. 

firmc- 

Skr. “near,” H. fj^TT “to approach,” “a crowd,” 

and so in all. 

Skr. ’SWW’f “ anointing,” H. “ to be wet,” M. 

G. fBssrf, S. There is another form of this word 

in most of the languages, whose root terminates in *T, as H. 

“to be wet,” ftaj-RT, faiflRT “to wet,” G. 
which may perhaps be referred to the passive participle ^SW3i. 
All this group of words may, however, with equal proba- 
bility be derived from ’SrfjfiN'G “wetting,” by elision 

of the sibilant. In either case there is no doubt about the abhi. 

Another strangely contracted and corrupted set of words is 
H. ddMT and “ to extinguish a light,” with their 

respective neuters «pRT and dsjd i “ to be extinguished.” 
These are derived from Skr. In Saptas. 266 

occurs the form = Skr. ^TKr-rM*fNUi) with a varia 

lectio abhvuttaattie (read abbh°), from which, by rejection of the 
initial a, and a very anomalous absorption of the bh, we get a 
root whence gru «i [• The parallel form I •) f is ex- 

plainable on the supposition that in some other dialect of 
Prakrit the double tT was elided and the / aspirated. Anvhow, 
these words exhibit considerable irregularity, and have conse- 
quently been hitherto reckoned as Desajas. In M., B., and 0., 
the word is «pTR with the lenis /. Perhaps the aspirate in H. 
arose from the existence of the word ^fTRT “ to explain ” (WV) ? 
with which it was confounded by the vulgar. The S. fWHGJ, 
'4SJ!S,Cj, and fWWf. are still further modifications, the second 
of which appears to be from without the abhi. 

Skr. “ overlooking,” H. “ to peep,” G., P. id., 

B. 
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This derivation rests upon the fact, to be demonstrated in 
Chapter IV., that W passes into SJ. From this consideration 
it may be deduced that a great number of words beginning 
with 3J, which some writers put down wholesale as non- Aryan 
or Desaja, are really developed from Sanskrit words beginning 
with adhi, or before a vowel, adhy ; thus, St M I “to sweep,” 
in all but Ii. and 0., which have IJTZ'T, is for 'gjsi Ml (compare 
*nX*n for ^T^t*TT for SJ^T'TT = softened from 

Srj<f Ml, a trace of which stage remains in B. Sjli*l- The 
Sanskrit original appears to be VfV, with the causal form of 
WZ “to go,” so that WZVTfa would mean “I cause to pass 
over ” (a broom or brush understood). So the obscure word 
SjO^T “a window,” is probably for H^TPsTT, from “above,” 
and “to see” ; windows in the East being always high up in 
the wall. 3TPT “a mat-covering,”. and ■SI i 1 “to cover,” are 
from Skr. BWT»t, from "SlfhVn, where an inversion has taken 
place, giving ^IMHi ; the word occurs in all but S. The above 
examples have been adduced because they seem tolerably well 
supported. The rule may, however, be pushed too far, and 
care must be taken lest examples in which fj is, as is often the 
case, derived from a Skr. V, through be mixed up with 
those under this head. 

vfq gives several well-proved cases, of which the following 
is one : Skr. (Vfa) “ clothed,” Pr. fw*M, 0. fMfVHTj 

B. “to clothe”; the cognate words in the other lan- 
guages are derived from another part of the verb, (the 

verb is with Vf<T), by inversion ; thus, H. for 

fffnfVr, P. id . ; but H. has also a form trffVHT, which i 8 
followed by S. and G. . This is, I think, entirely 

a different word, and comes from by the usual process 

of resolving the V into so that we get M, whence by 
inversion VffTT^T “ to clothe.” This verb having a causal 
form, a neuter form M ftj «l 1 was, as usual, created in the 
sense of “ to be clothed,” “ to wear clothes.” 
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^rfa “alone,” becomes in Pr. fa, and in H. meaning 
“also,” “even,” where there is probably an emphatic fa added, 
so that fafa=jft- 

loses its initial in Panjabi, and appears under the form of 

or as the sign of the accusative case. 

The case of is rendered difficult by its close similarity to 
fa, ^ffa, and Hjq. The p of the two last is so constantly softened 
to ^ ; while the distinction, on the other hand, between ^ and 
^ is in all but M., G., S., and P. so entirely ignored, and in 
them even, through ignorance, so frequently misplaced, that 
in the case of words beginning with ^ or ? we cannot tell 
whether they have sprung from api, am, or apa. With regard 
to vi, the carelessness in the employment of the short vowels 
adds an element of difficulty; thus, Chand uses “to 

blow,” or “ expand ” (of a«flower), which, however, is from 
• fa 441 "i, not so also 3 <3 1 rt r “to declare,” “expound,” 

is from fawfa, not 1 *l e t 0 . 1 Genuine cases of the use of this 
preposition are the following: Skr. ^T^TP!j “rescuing,” H. 
^t*TT, M. dHlfalrr, B. 0. etc.; 

“abode,” H. G. wfafat, M. W. In the 

former case tr has been treated as W, and passed by the natural 
process into ^ (see Chapter IV., § 85). It might be thought 
that as the prepositions mentioned above have all separate 
well-defined meanings, and vary the orignal idea of the verb 
according to those meanings, there would be no difficulty in de- 
termining by this test which of the prepositions was the parent 
of the modern word. But unfortunately so many metaphorical 
and secondary senses have crept into use that this method of 
fixing the derivation becomes quite impossible ; and as the gap 
in the history of our languages prevents us from tracing the 
gradual alteration in the sense of words, any effort to settle 
this difficult and obscure point would be at present premature 
and unsuccessful. 

1 See also § 36, where non-initial ava is contracted into o. 
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Elision of 3 in 3q may be illustrated by the case of 3qf% 1 g 
“ seated/’ which becomes in Prakrit '3'if^^T, and 
whence H. =lii “ seated ” ; from this word has been formed 
a verb “ to seat oneself.” 1 In those languages which 

admit of the formation of different parts of the verb from the 
corresponding tenses of the Sanskrit a double form exists. 
Thus, Gf. qTpf from qTF*f • but p.p. from fw&, where the 
3q may have been entirely rejected, or the two q absorbed into 
one 3. Similarly, S. p.p. 3TE to which may be added 

Kashmiri fq^Tf , the past tense of which is not given in the 
meagre article from which I have taken it. In some rustic 
dialects of Hindi a form <3tWT may be heard which is = 
=3qqTf«T. 3 in 33f is elided in Skr. 33TT “belch,” H. 3 ®RTTj 
P., S., Gf. id., where M., B., and 0. make and 

respectively. I am not quite satisfied with this derivation, 
as ndgdra also means “ spitting,” in which sense it becomes 
and the like; perhaps 33iTT and its fellows 
may be mere onomatopoetic words, or even non-Aryan. 

Elision of the initial 3 occurs also in the following words : 

Skr. “ a well- wheel,” H. RI. G.*^. 

Skr. “forest,’ - Pr. Old H. -<3, H. ^3, S. fjqf, f^W, 

G., M. 

Skr. “elbow,” M. “a shove with the elbow,” “to 

elbow.” 

Skr. 3T33t “ linseed,” Eastern H. rfaft B. O. 

Skr. 3Tqq “a cake,” H. qq, qqqfT, M., O. id. 

1 Not, as is generally stated, “ to sit ” ; the difference is that the H. word baithnd 
expresses ^he act of passing from a standing or lying into a sitting posture ; thus, 

“ Sit down !” or u Take a seat ! ” is trt, but “ He sat there all day ” is 

A A 

T^3 BT 3AT T$\, not W; baithu rahna means to remain sitting, or, 
as we use the word, “ to sit.” The same distinction prevails in all the languages 
where this word occurs. 
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Instances of X are hardly to be expected. I have not noticed 
any. Very few words begin with this letter in Sanskrit, and 
tb*>se that do are short words with the accent on the first syl- 
lable, so that elision is not likely to occur. The words and 
^ lose their first letter in some Prakrit works, and become tti 
and mi or vvia, but neither of them are in use in the modem 
languages. The S. words aud given above may 

possibly be derived from S. , instead of from 

though I prefer the latter, looking upon the i as another in- 
stance of the preference of S. for that sound. 

Instances of ^ : 

Skr. “fig-tree,” B. O. 

Skr. “flame,” H. “burning grass,” though some would 

Ov. 

derive this from Skr. “to shine;” and even if it he not so, it is 

rather an inversion than elision. • 

H is elided in If < “castor-oil tree,” H. V3Y ; here again we 

have a case of inversion. 

(2.) Medial vowels do not often appear to suffer elision 
singly. That is to say, a vowel alone seldom disappears ; when 
it is elided, it is almost always in consequence of the consonant 
to which it is attached going out, and this class of cases will be 
more appropriately considered under the head of consonantal 
elision. Perhaps this fact is due to the peculiar structure of 
Sanskrit words ; in which two vowels cannot come together 
without the intervention of a consonant. In Latin, where two 
vowels frequently occur together, the dropping of one of them 
becomes possible ; thus, meos, tuos, suos, become in Spanish mis, 
tus, sus, when they precede a substantive, as in m is amigos— 
meos emicos ; but where they stand alone the double vowel is 
retained : thus they say su padre y sus hermanos—mum t patrem 
et suos gertnanos, “ his father and his brothers ” ; but hermano 
menor mio—germanus minor meus, “my younger brother”; esta 
allarda es mia, “this saddle is mine,” with emphasis on the 
pronoun. The French drops the first vowel in the singular. 
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making mon—meum, met — men, but the second in the plural mes 
= meos, meas. This instance shows that the force of the accent 
alone preserves the second vowel in Spanish, but not in French, 
and leads to the explanation of a frequently recurring case in 
Hindi, which amounts to a regular law of the language, namely, 
that in the formation of the infinitive from the Sanskrit noun 
in -anam, the short a of the penultimate invariably drops out ; 
thus, from karanam , maranam, rahanam, come karna, mama, 
rahna. Here the accent in Sanskrit is on the root syllables 
kar, mar, etc. ; and as the final -am gets changed, by a process 
to be explained hereafter, eventually into a, the weight of the 
two syllables on either side of it — the one 'by virtue of its 
accent, the other by its length — fairly crush out the middle d, 
which is both short and unaccented. This elision is also 
common in Panjabi, but not entirely so in the other languages' 
where the a is sounded, though *so rapidly as to be almost im- 
perceptible to European ears. 

The same takes place in Hindi occasionally in cases where 
the final a of a Sanskrit word is lengthened to a ; thus, from 
durbala comes H. I^rr dubla, not dubald; or where a 
heavy termination has taken the place of a light one, as from 
vidyut, H. bijll, not, as in some other languages, 

bijuli, or bijali. 

(3.) Cases of elision of a final vowel are very common. The 
final short a of all Sanskrit words is elided unless it bears the 
accent, in which case it is generally lengthened to a in Hindi. 
(See § 20.) 

Other elisions of final vowels depend upon the rules of 
formation of the base of nouns, and are structural rather than 
phonetic. The rule holds good of i and « as well as of a. All 
three vowels are commonly dropped when final and unaccented, 
and the modern languages in a great majority of instances 
make their nouns to end in a consonant. Thus : 

Skr. “ pakar-tree,” H. TTPW- 
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Skr. «rriT“arin,” H. Sfff. 

Skr. femfrj “ misfortune,” H. fof Cf rT . 

Skr. srfsf “person,” H. . 

Hindi and Panjabi adhere to this rule firmly ; the other 
languages admit of some exceptions, which will be discussed 
in their proper place. It must be remembered that in all the 
languages except B. and 0. words are often written with two 
separate consonants instead of a nexus, as in the case of 
which would be more accurately written but this is 

mere carelessness, and will not mislead any one who has heard 
the language spoken. 

The final vowel, together with the consonant which precedes 
it, and sometimes even the vowel preceding that again, is elided 
in the case of words ending in aya. 

Thus, Skr. “abode,” becomes him in compounds, as H. 

5JW^=Skr. “father-in-law’s house”; 

“ whore,” = Skr. vfl«tjiM«i . More frequently, however, a lay a 
becomes ala ; the y passes into v and u, and is finally elided : 
the first a being lengthened, as in f<<*IMl, f^VMT, f?*n*TT, 

WWi| • 

Other instances are : 

Skr. “ bracelet,” H. , M. <T3B, G. id., P.^3b,S. *P 5 , O. «rfa. 

Skr. W3RT “refuge,” H. WTCT. 8. Wfaft, M. ^fj, 

Pinal a is elided in many Sanskrit feminines, as 

Skr. f*T£T “sleep,” H. M. P. S. fife. 

Skr. 5T^T “vine,” H. P. id., S. ^i. 

Skr. “ a grass,” H. <|T|, B„ 0. 

Skr. “ shadow,” H. , P. id., S. grf . 

Skr. qO^r “examination,” H. and so in all. 

Skr. THTT “speech,” H. »rTfT, G., P. id., S. ^rf?f. 
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Skr. cT^n “ rein,” H. 3 "PTj and so in all. 

Skr. f%gT “tongue,” H. and so in all. 

Final i is also elided in the feminines in as — 

Skr. “pregnant,” H. arfiR, p. *naro, TTOTO, G. Jrwr. 

M. id., B. arrfinu, vnlgo 3pJ. 

Skr. “ sister,” H. srffB (see §. 53). 

Numerous feminines of trades are formed in this manner, 
even in cases where it would be hard to find the termination ini 
in Sanskrit ; thus : 

H. “ washerwoman,” from VfY^t “ washerman.” 

H. “ shoemaker-woman,” from '■gJTI “ shoemaker.” 

H. “ goldsmith’s wife,” from fft-lK “ goldsmith.” 

Sindhi does not entirely elide the but shortens it to 
M. lengthens the first i (see § 41}. The other languages elide 
the i entirely, except of course in Tatsamas. Final u is not 
very common in Sanskrit, and where it occurs it does not suffer 
elision like the other long vowels, — at least, no instances have 
come to my notice. Such words as earth,” >4 “ eyebrow,” 
being monosyllables, are from their nature incapable of elision. 

In the case of there are H. B. ^3, M. 3^, G. , 
P. «fl*, S. 3*1, O. , where the u is retained, though in some 
languages in a shortened form. In most, however, the word is 
pronounced more like boh, or bohu. 

E is elided in a class of words derived from locatives in 
Sanskrit, and which are used adverbially by the modems. 
Thus : 

Skr. “beside,” H. TJTB, P- id., but on the contrary M. tjpgf, 

1TPJ3 (which are independent Marathi formations from a noun XTPfl, and 
therefore post-Sanskritic), G. and S. TTT3 • 

Skr. “near,” H. and so in all. It is to be observed, 

however, that these words may after all come from the nominative 
of the Skr. adjective. 
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Skr. HPTpcK “within,” H. iftfTT ( see Part *• of th!s section )- 
Skr. ^ “ with,” H. HH, P., G. id., S. HT> but M. BH , and O. HH- 
Skr. “below,” M. B., O. id., but all the rest ?rt%. 

Skr. rf% “beneath,” M. tT5T» 7135. G. id., O. 7135, but also H3S, 
H. Hi- 

§ 47. It remains to point out the treatment of vowels which 
are brought into contact by the elision of an intervening con- 
sonant, a practice which is extremely frequent in the Prakrits. 
Vararuchi is, as usual, unsystematic on this point. The text 
from which Cowell has edited his work is confessedly corrupt, 
so that there are unusual difficulties in the way. The general 
rule may, however, be laid down that the two vowels are 
allowed to stand in contact without undergoing the process 
of Sandhi. Thus : 

Skr. “ bank of Jamn&,” Pr. a)^(JC4(4 or WHUJTYS- 

Skr. «rifNftH4F “current of a river,” Pr. tT| or ej tD • 

Skr. a tree so called, Pr. or 

Here the long vowel of the Sanskrit is sometimes shortened, 
but we cannot build any theory on this fact because so much 
of Prakrit literature is in verse that changes in quantity are in 
a majority of instances merely made rnetri gratia. Yararuchi’s 
instances are taken from compound words only, but a large 
number may be adduced from other sources, where elision has 
taken place in a simple uncompounded word, and where in 
consequence the influence of the laws of euphony might be 
expected to be more apparent. In the following list the order 
of the vowels is followed throughout. 

(1.) a + a. Pr. kadaa, kaamba, gaana, jaalachhi, paa, paavi, 
for Skr. kataka , kadamba, gagana, jayalakshml, pada, padavi. 

(2.) a + a. Pr. a ala, paavdi, lad, hadsai; for Skr. akdla, 
prajdpati, lata, hatasdyd. 
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(3.) a -f t. Pr. ka'i, gai, jai, pairikka, ma'ira ; Skr. kavi, gati, 
yadi, pratirikta, madira, and in the 3rd pers. sing, of the present 
tense parasmaipada of all verbs. 

(4.) a + i. Pr. nai, paiva, bhaavai , sai, Pavvai ; Skr. nadi, 
pradipa, bhagavati, satl, Parvati. 

(5.) a + u. Pr. chaujdma, paiira, rnaiila, lau; Skr. chaturya- 
ma, praehura, makula, laghu ; and derivatives of chatur~ch.au, 
universally. 

(6.) a u. Pr. tnauha, maura ; Skr. mayukha, mayura. 

(7.) a + e. Pr. kae,jae , vachhae, tanudae; Skr. krite (through 
kade), jagati, -c raj ate (?) , tanukayate ; and in 3rd pers. sing, 
present of atmanepada and passive verbs in general. 

(8.) a + o. Pr. uao, gao, paosa, paohara; Skr. uclakah, gajah, 
pradosha, payodhara. 

(9.) d + a. Pr. aara, data, kaa k gaa'i, ch/iua ; Skr. ddara, 
dtapa, kaka, gayati, chhaya, at the end of a compound. 

(10.) a + a. Pr. aasa, chhad,jda; Skr. akasa, chhdyd, jayd. 
(11.) d 4- i. Pr. ahijai, jai, jampiai ; Skr. 'abhijdti, jati, 
jalpitdni. 

(12.) a + i. Pr. gai, rai ; Skr. gavi, rdji. 

(13.) d + u. Pr. dii, aula ; ayus, akula. 

(14.) d + e. Pr. vdei, laei, pahiajaae ; Skr. vddayaU , Idga- 
yati, pathikbjdydyah. The forms de and ai are extensively 
employed instead of the Sanskrit forms ayd, ayai, and ayah of 
the instrumental, dative, and genitive of feminine nouns in a. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go through the whole of the 
long array of vowel combinations possible in Prakrit. Prom 
the above instances it will be clear to the reader that any two 
vowels may thus be brought into contact without being forced 
to combine according to the Sanskrit laws of Sandhi. In 
looking over the above list it will be noticed that the com- 
binations in which a short vowel precedes a long one are rarer 
than those in which the long vowel holds the first place. This 
leads to a second rule of Yararuchi’s, namely, that one of two 
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vowels so brought into contact may be elided, in which case, 
when a nexus follows, the elided vowel is always the first, 
and never the second. Thus, he gives as illustrations certain 
alternative forms, in one of which elision occurs, in the other 
both vowels are retained. Thus : 

Skr. , “ royal family,” Pr. raaiilam or ruularn. 

Skr. rPTT# “half of thee,” Pr. tuhaddham or tuhaaddham. 

Skr. JTJmr “ half of me,” Pr. mahaddham or mahaaddham. 

Skr. “ falling at the feet,” Pr. pdvadanam or paavadaiiam. 

Skr. cjiqjckl ^ “ potter,” Pr. humbhQ.ro or kumbhaaro. 

In these instances it is naturally the long vowel which is 
retained, whether it precede or follow. Such elision is, how- 
ever, rare in Prakrit, which does not as a rule shrink from the 
juxtaposition of any number of vowels. Three vowels occur, 
for instance, in vdai, driai, choriai, lihiae, bhiaie, piaama, uaa, 
maud, and many other words ; and even four vowels are not 
uncommon, as in pasaide, tanudai, tanuaae, though from the 
nature of the case these are less frequent than the others. 

I have dwelt at some length on this point in order to bring 
out in fuller relief the peculiarities of Prakrit in this respect, 
and in order to show that the modern languages do not follow 
the lead of the Prakrits in every detail. It is A mistake to 
suppose that the living vernaculars are merely further develop- 
ments of Prakrit, formed on the same principles and carrying 
out the same laws. On the contrary, in post-Prakritic periods 
many new principles, some of them quite opposed to those in 
vogue in Prakrit, have been introduced, and have largely 
influenced the common speech. In this very particular of the 
hiatus there is much divergence from Prakrit rules. I do not 
say that the modem languages in any way abhor the hiatus — 
far from it ; but in respect of that particular form of hiatus 
which arises from the elision of a consonant, they -do not 
generally leave the two vowels side by side without further 
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euphonic changes. These changes do not, it is true, regularly 
follow the Sanskrit laws of Sandhi in all cases, though they 
not unfrequently do so, but a change or amalgamation of some 
sort does in the majority of instances take place. 

As a general rule for the modern languages the following 
may serve : 

a. When the two vowels are homogeneous, they coalesce with 
the corresponding Guna or Vriddhi vowel. 

ft. When they are heterogeneous, they either remain side by 
side, or are separated by an interposed consonant. 

By “homogeneous vowels” are meant such as in Sanskrit are 
capable of combining, as a + i, a + u ; by “ heterogeneous,” 
such as will not combine, as i + «,*' + u ; the former combine 
into e and o, but the latter will not combine; the first of the 
two is hardened into its semivowel, as ya, yu. 

In the first of these two rules the Sanskrit system is by no 
means regularly followed ; thus, tnakula becomes Pr. tnaula, 
and should in H. consequently become by coalition of the 
vowels mol ♦Tl’if ; it does, however, become maul 

The subject is treated as regards the consonants in Chapter 
III., § 53 (3.), and numerous examples will be found there. 
The following may be noticed as illustrations of the above 
rules : 

a. nakula, Pr. naulo, G. noliyun, S. noru. Here the other 
languages insert an e, as H. netcal, B. neiil, and this e 
being dissimilar to the u which follows cannot coalesce 
with it. 

bhagini, Pr. bhaini , P. bhain, S. bhenu. 
sat a, Pr. sao, H. sau (through a shortened form sail W3)- 
ghata , Pr. ghao, H. ghau. 
ft. pita, Pr. pia, H. piu. 
suchi, Pr. sui , H. sul. 

pipasd, H. piyasa ; insertion of y to prevent the hiatus. 
kokila, Pr. koilo, H. ko'il, but G. koyal, 0. koyil. 
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Sometimes an irregular process occurs, as where from TPfT 5 ^ 
we get H. and P. through Pr. Here u + a are 

heterogeneous, and could not coalesce ; the result, au, must have 
arisen from inverting the vowels of the Pr. form, and saying 
saundha, instead of suandha. 

A short vowel following a long one is generally dropped 
altogether, as in dknd for duiina, Skr. dwiguna ; rond for roana, 
Skr. rodanam. In the case of verbs like rond the process is 
facilitated by the ease with which the penultimate a in nouns 
of the form rodanam goes out, owing to its position following 
an accented and generally gunatized syllable. ' 

Many irregularities must of course be looked for in a process 
like this, where the modern languages have in a great measure 
abandoned the earlier phonetic rules and followed the changes 
incidental to a wide use # of this class of words by the common 
people. As a provisional rule, however, and as one which 
appears to point in the right direction for future more extensive 
inquiry, that above given will I hope prove correct. 

There is not much, after all, as far as investigations have yet 
been made, either very striking or very important in the con- 
sideration of vowel changes. The principal interest of the 
phonetics of the Indian languages is to be found in the 
consonantal changes, to which I now proceed. 
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§ 48. By single consonants are implied those consonants 
which stand alone in a word, and which being in a measure 
unsupported are subjected to many and various changes. These 
changes may conveniently be considered under two classes. 
First, those whose operation varies with the position of the 
letter in a word, which are therefore called positional changes ; 
and, secondly, those whose operation is not influenced by posi- 
tion, and which, being chiefly changes from one organ of speech 
to another, will be called organic changes. 

Both classes are sometimes seen in activity in the same word, 
and their influences are very conflicting and confusing, but 
there is as a rule much uniformity in the way in which the 
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whole seven languages undergo positional changes ; while in 
the case of organic changes, on the other hand, the individual 
peculiarities of the several languages stand out in strong relief. 
Positional changes are more universal in their application, 
organic ones more restricted to special instances ; the former 
are based upon general principles, the latter on the various and 
sometimes irregular developments of provincial pronunciation. 

§ 49. Positional changes follow the general principle which 
rules all the languages of the Indo-European family, and 
which has been thus concisely stated by Grimm : “ Initial 
consonants retain the grade of each organ in the purest and 
truest way, medial consonants have a tendency to soften, finals 
to harden.” 1 By the expression “ grade ” must be understood 
the two classes of tenues*and mediae ; and it is thus laid down 
as a rule that tenues k, p, t, etc., in the middle of a word have 
a tendency to soften into their corresponding mediae g, b, d; 
while medial g, b, d, at the end of a word have a propensity to 
harden into k, p, t. In the Indian languages the rule holds 
good in the main, and although a great variety of modifica- 
tions is observable, they can all be traced by careful examination 
to the operation of this law, either in the exact method stated 
above, or in the still more advanced developments of it. 

Initial consonants remain undisturbed, whether in Tatsamas 
or Tadbhavas. 

a. In Tatsamas, as I , 

arhra, rjfh mr, Tfa, itt- Here are instances 

of tenues, mediae, semivowels, nasals, sibilants, and In fact, 
from the very nature of Tatsamas, which are words in their 

1 Geschickte d. Deutschen Spracke, vol. i, p. 251, “ Anlaufc halt die stufen jedes 
organs am reinsten und treusten, inlaut ist geneigt es zu erweichen, auslaut zu 
erharten.” We have unfortunately no equivalents for anlaut , inlaut , or auslaut. 
These words, meaning on-sound, in-sound, and out-sound, respectively, are also 
applied to vowels, but in the passage quoted only consonants are referred to. 
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pure Sanskrit form, it follows that no change can have taken 
place, otherwise they would cease to be Tatsamas. 

& In Tadbhavas, as 3 i Tl f t, 3pN>, fjRST, 

'WTj fllJj 0*11, tTRT, from ^RTTf, ^TT^, 

fTT%, %f*T, JjfS, TY^T, where, in 

spite of violent changes in the interior of .the word, the initial 
letter remains unaltered. A very large number of these words 
may be found in every page of the dictionaries of these lan- 
guages. When initial changes do occur, they are generally 
found to be due to some organic disturbance in the body of the 
word, which has exercised a retrospective influence on the 
initial letter. Such changes are, however, altogether excep- 
tional, and comparatively few in number. The most prominent 
and common of them will be noticed below. To be omitted 
from the present section, however, ar* all those words which in 
Sanskrit begin with Tfl and • The former generally appear 
with an initial ’ll, the latter with ^ or <T. The aspiration is 
due to the influence of the sibilant, and, as we are here con- 
sidering single consonants only, this process does not fall within 
our present subject. 

There are, however, instances where the sibilant forms the 
first member of a nexus in the middle of a word, and in going 
out has affected, not only the letter to which it was joined, but 
also the initial. Thus, Skr. “ flower,” becomes in Pr. ynji, 

but in Old H. hF*!, and finally ytf or Skr. “civet,” 

S.^Y; Skr. “vapour,” H. »TPS> and the same in P., B., 
and O., where both letters are aspirated. The form 
also occurs in B. and H., and in S., Gr., and M. it is the only 
form in use. The Skr. “ a scab,” is perhaps the origin 
of H. “itch ”; also ipt-fl “ a diminutive,” where there has 
been epenthesis of w, as described in § 34 ; S. *sTT5ft, M. WHHtf 
“to scratch,” B. . Skr. “a well,” is S. and ; 
Skr. fyW “ saffron, ” = S. *pNt; Skr. WfW “cough,” H., P., 
and S. ^TTOTJ. 
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In some cases an aspirate in the middle of a word is thrown 
back to the initial and amalgamates with it, as Skr. “house,” 
original form , still preserved in Kashmiri This 

becomes in all the modern languages 

Skr. ^f^dT “ daughter,” becomes in Pali fVfty and 
and even in Skr. a form vft^T is in use. The word is oxytone, 
and the coalition of the two short toneless syllables into one is 
therefore natural. Pr. V^T, H. VY, vYqT, P., G. id., 

S. fv*T, B. ?fY, 0. (jhio) ; the two last forms have 
arisen from the close connexion between jh and dh, which, 
especially when followed by a palatal vowel or semivowel, is 
very frequent. To the parallel connexion between ^ and 
may be ascribed the isolated H. form 5TW1^, Skr. ou+iidl 
“son-in-law,” where all the other languages have 5J, as M. 
smrnr, B. wwrt, o. and *mc, G. 5wr£, S. sjtzY. 1 

The Skr. ddH “ the Jack-tree,” becomes in Pr. MiJJjtTl, H. 
but in this case it may be assumed that in Skr. also the 
original form was derived from my “the expanded hood 

of the cobra,” to which the leaves of this tree bear a close 
resemblance. Sindhi has and sHwH , from Skr. in 

which irregularity it stands alone, unless the name of the 
Panjab town Jhang be derived from the same, which is highly 
probable, as it stands in the centre of a vast desert. 

Skr. “ buffalo,” becomes H. > 5 tot, fern, G. "*Rf, 

B. 0. In many parts of Hindustan is com- 

monly used. M. has only while P. preserves the initial 
H in ; so also does S. in 371J and ’Yfff . The form in aj 
has of course arisen from a corruption of . The reverse 
of this process is seen in H. , from Skr. “ to speak ” ; 

similar to it is Pr. “remembrance,” for from ^R°. 

In Prakrit writings changes of initial consonants are more 

1 The Hindi word is borrowed immediately from the Persian which ac- 

counts for the change ; Skr. 5J often becomes J in Persian through an intermediate J . 
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common. The total rejection of an initial consonant occurs 
with frequency. Especially is this the case in the effeminate 
• dialect of the Saptasataka, where, however, it must be noted 
that the examples given by Weber, muhaanda—m ukhachandra, 
kudumvditthi=kutumbakrishti, nahaala — nabhastala, are not cases 
in point, inasmuch as the words chandra, krishti, stala, being 
the last members of a compound, their initial letter is no longer 
an initial, but becomes subject to the laws which rule medial 
letters. The supposition that the Prakrit root achh is from 
gachli (gam), by rejection of the initial, is directly opposed to 
Yararuchi, who explains it by as. In all the passages where 
this word occurs the context requires that it should be trans- 
lated by “stay,” “remain,” “stop,” — precisely the reverse of 
the idea of gachli. The modern languages exhibit two forms 
of the substantive verb, or perhags two separate verbs : 
and the latter of which seems to point to . But 

reserving the discussion of this question to a more suitable 
place, the Magadhi of the Jains, as well as the language of 
the Saptasataka, presents instances of rejection of initial con- 
sonants ; thus, a—cha, ano—punar, adham=gadham, ctund = 
chatur, and the like. This process is absolutely unknown in 
the modern languages, and it may be doubted whether it was 
ever really in vogue even in Prakrit beyond the limits of 
literary composition. 

The softening of initial tenues into mediae, or, in the case of 
the labials, into the semivowels, is found to occur in instances 
where the modern languages retain the letter in its original 
Sanskrit grade. Thus va'i =pati, red =pada, vandu — pdndu, 
rntta —patra, vadda =patdka. The process appears to have 
been almost confined to p, a letter which, as we shall frequently 
see in this chapter, is peculiarly weak and liable to change. 

On the whole, however, Grimm’s law is observed faithfully', 
and the instances where it is not followed may be regarded as 
exceptions, in each case of which some special reason exists for 
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the change ; and it may be further observed that the modern 
languages in no single well-authenticated case- follow the 
Prakrit custom of entirely rejecting the initial or softening 
it into its corresponding media. 

§ 50. It is in medial consonants that the greatest variety 
of change takes place. They are either retained unaltered, or 
weakened into softer sounds, tenues to mediae, mediae to semi- 
vowels and voxels, or they disappear altogether. In the latter 
instance the consonant sometimes carries away with it the 
following, and sometimes even the preceding, vowel, so that a 
whole syllable disappears. 

In Prakrit it is stated that there are instances of hardening 
of medial consonants. This is so opposed to all analogy, and 
so unsupported by the example of the modem languages, that 
it may be as Well to examine the instances adduced before pro- 
ceeding to inquire into the three regular processes mentioned 
above. 

Weber expresses himself as doubtful whether the instances 
of hardening found in the Bhagavati be really genuine, . or 
mere errors of the writer of the manuscript. The instances are 
jati—yadi and a whole series of words in which it is dimly and 
indistinctly conjectured that the corruption of a certain Sanskrit 
word would have produced a media, whereas it is found in the 
text with a tenuis. These are not decisive proofs ; though 
ingenious, they are based upon conjecture. Jati—yadi is the 
only bona fide instance, and that appears to be an error of the 
scribe, who has a partiality for t, and sticks it in where it has 
no right to be. In Saptasataka, too, there are only conjectures; 
as dhakkei for sthagayati, where the modem VfapfT and ff j q Mi 
“ to cover,” seem rather to point to a separate root. It does 
not follow, because a Prakrit word is interpreted in Sanskrit by 
a somewhat similar word, that it should be connected therewith: 
lukka is supposed to be either for lagna or yukta, but there is a 
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root luk which, will answer the purpose better than either. 
From Yararuchi are quoted vachchai for vrajyati . , ruchcha'i for 
rudyate, chakkli for yaksh (jaksh). These are also vague, and 
the affiliation of the Prakrit words is not certain. Upon the 
whole, then, it appears that there are only a few instances of 
this process, and the majority of those few are doubtful, so that 
no rule can be founded on them. The analogy of the languages 
is against it ; and where the manuscripts are so carelessly 
written, and the forms of some of the letters differ so much 
from those in use in printed works as to mislead the reader, 
it is safer to suppose a mistake in writing than a systematic 
violation of analogy. 1 

§ 51. (1.) Proceeding then to the first class in which a single 
letter is retained unaltered, we find that ^ is the most tenacious 
of all the tenues. We find 1RR , ^RR, *ft^R, ^R, *TPR, 
^fvr, in the modem languages, though in Prakrit they 
all lose the W Thus, radnani appears for rachanam, though it 
also represents radanam, or even r atria. The confusion intro- 
duced into Prakrit by this omission of consonants renders it 
very difficult to believe that these dialects were ever really 
spoken languages. 

Vararuchi’s rule (ii. 2) is to the effect that the lenes of the 
four organs, excluding the cerebrals, are elided : but Bhamaha’s 
comment infers from the use of the word prayas, or “generally,” 
that where euphony is satisfied there need be no elision, and he 
adduces the following words in proof of his inference : sakusa- 
mam, piagamanam, sachavam, avajalam, atulam, adaro, aparo, 
ajaso, savahumanam, for sakusuma, priyagamana, sachapa, apajala, 

1 Even if it be conceded that the instances quoted are real cases of hardening, it 
must at the same time be admitted that they are too few to establish a rule, and the 
discussion of thep has therefore been shortened in this work, which, as before men- 
tioned, deals only with Prakrit as a secondary subject in so far as it throws some, 
though often a confused and misleading, light on the modem languages. 
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ahria. adara, apara, ayasas, sabahumana. But all these words 
are compounds, and it is observable that there is much irregu- 
larity in their case. Sometimes the first consonant of the latter 
part of a compound is treated as though still an initial, and 
escapes elision; while in other cases it is treated as no longer 
an initial, but a medial, and is elided accordingly. The decision 
seems to depend on the degree of amalgamation attained by the 
two elements of the compound ; in a word which is well known 
and frequently used the consonant is elided, showing that 
though a compound it had got to be treated as a single word ; 
but in those words whose two elements have not so coalesced, 
as, for instance, in occasional compounds, a sentiment of the 
separate existence of the two words has operated to preserve 
the initial of the second from elision. Thus, in a common 
compound like supurus/ia, a word of every-day occurrence, the 
p is elided, and we have suit* no ; whereas in the less commonly 
used compounds quoted above the initial is preserved. I do 
not think euphony has anything to do with it, because supurusha 
is quite as easy to pronounce as sukusuma. 

Apart from compounds, however, we find instances of re- 
tention. Thus, (a) tenues : kotuhallain, kapolam, id, vatuna, 
mita, apelo, satam, samiti, and a few others, for kutuhalani, 
kapola, iti, patana , suta, apidah, satam, samiti ; (ft) media? : 
juguohha , gagana, for jugupsa, gagana, and the like. But these 
are exceptions. The language of the Bhagavati, like Pali, 
retains single consonants much more frequently than scenic 
Prakrit, or works written in imitation of it. 

In the modern languages, even in Tadbhavas, retention is to 
be found ; as in — 

Skr. f^rf?f “earth,” H„ P. 

Skr. “ moving, ” in all. 

Skr. ^2 “ matted hair,” in all. 

Skr. “ muttering,” H. 5rq»rT, M. 
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Skr. “ light,” H. WtcT, Wtfn, s. id., G. P. 

Skr. ffTwT=fi “ sectarial mark,” H. zfarr, m„ b., o. f^rr, s. 

Skr. “covering,” H. UTJVJT, and so in all. 

Skr. “ a client,” 1 H. f^aTJTT 5 !, in the rest ^^FfR. 

Skr. “alum,” H. fq i Ziftft , M. S. filial, the rest 

VisfiO or o^t. 

Although these words are classed as Tadbhavas, yet it is 
observable that they differ very little from the Sanskrit form, 
and are in many cases modern, though not universally so. 

I am disposed to think that a single consonant is more often 
preserved when followed by a long or accented vowel and pre- 
ceded by a short or unaccented one, than when the reverse is 
the case. This supposition will be reverted to when all three 
forms of treatment have been reviewed, and is introduced here 
in order that the reader may bear it in mind through the next 
few pages. 

It is curious that the letters which we should suppose to be the 
weakest and most liable to rejection are precisely those which keep 
their ground most persistently. The nasals, semivowels, sibilants, 
and ? are almost always retained. Thus, in Prakrit kdla, komala , 
kusuma, kula, pavana, paavi, pathama, paldsa, mahild, gaha, ex- 
hibit these letters in their original state, while if any of the 
letters of the four vargas had been in those situations they 
would have been softened or rejected, or in some way or other 
changed, as will be seen in the next two sections. The modem 
languages follow the Prakrit lead in this respect with but few 
deviations. The nasal is the most ineradicable of all ; so much 
so that the insertion of an anuswara even will generally suffice 
to preserve a single consonant which would otherwise have 
disappeared. Compare such words as BTSC WTTT> dH, with 

1 Literally a man who gets Brahmans to hold a sacrifice for him and pays for it, 
but in modem times applied to any one who has a right to certain services, as those 
of the barber, shoemaker, etc. 
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TTPb fTTfTj SRT^i, and it will be seen that while the former 
preserve their semivowels and nasal unchanged throughout 
all sorts of compounds and derivatives, the latter change their 
medial consonant in many ways. Thus, from TIT^f “hand- 
clapping,” come H. rf ( <?Tl , and so in all; but from dIM 
“heat,” we get either <TTW or HT^. It may be surmised that 
in the effeminate speech of those days, or rather in the fantasti- 
cally refined utterances of that particular school of writers by 
whom the plays and Prakrit songs were written, the strong 
consonants seemed too harsh and grating, and were therefore 
omitted, while the soft liquid semivowels were retained as not 
being too stiff or hard to break the delicate warbling cadences 
in which they so much delighted; and even in the speech of 
the masses somewhat of this feeling must have prevailed, as we 
find it to a certain extent true of prose works which are written 
in a severer style and without any great seeking after euphony. 

The changes which the nasals, semivowels, and sibilants 
undergo are of an organic, not of a positional nature, and will 
be discussed in their proper place. 


§ 52. (2.) The softening of tenues to mediae is a very frequent 
characteristic of genuine Tadbhavas, but it occurs more re- 
gularly in some letters than in others ; k, t, p, go regularly 
into g, d, b, but changes from ^ into ^ are rare, and those from 
<T into \ nearly equally so. Examples are — 

into If. 

Skr. grp* “ a crow,” Pr. qFT*t, H. tJUT, P., M„ G., B. id., S. 

G. dimin. cffPTt?! . 

Skr. -JJT9R “potherb,” Pr. H. P. id., S. WTT- 

Skr- TpliZ "cart,” Pr. H. but B., O.^ir, and vnlgo 

“ hackery.” 

Skr. “skeleton,” H. qj^TR' “starving,” and so in all. 
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Skr. cflcftiij “ bracelet,” Pr. ^aRTlff , H. and so in all. 

Skr. “bedstead,” Pr. H. P5f7T, and so in all. 

xf into 51. 

Skr. “key,” H. ipt, P„ S., M. id., B. gpft, O., G. 

0. also I^-. 

Skr. qiTq - “ glass,” M. ^ (vulg.). 

~Z into 

Skr. “ worm,” Pr. H. »., O., P. id., M. 

f^rsT, g. s. 

Skr. “cloth” [Pr. cfiUpfr], H. JRtTgT, P. id., S. cRU^t, 

g., m. cimrg, b., o. id. 

Skr. cR2Tf “pan” [Pr. gmft], H. Sfi g lffr, P-, S. id., G. IggT 

O. B- WT^- 

Skr. tgg “ banyan-tree,” Pr. H. ^g, and so in all, but M. and 

G. «Tg. 

Skr. “ hire,” H. JTT3T. S. 1#3T, in all as H. 

Skr. “jar,” Pr. Vpgf, H. H[g|, M. VTg\ id., B. id., and so in all. 
Skr. 'tftXcfi “ horse,” Pr. g , in all vTl'Si . 

B into ^ . 

WWTtn “ son-in-law,” Pr. WWT^lj H. (but through Persian 

oL«1 *>). 

tf seldom stops short at It would appear that ^ itself 
differed very little iu sound from ^ in most parts of India. 

therefore modulates into and still further into xl, and 
sometimes combines with a preceding a or d into or 
Thus: 

Skr. ^PH 1 “sleeping,” Pr. Mwt, ftfPpft, H. P- *fNlT, 

s. g. ^ 3 , b. o. ^fnr^rr- 

1 I use this form, and not *<nT, because the latter contains a mixed nexus, and the 
nasal would consequently disappear ; the words in the text could not come from such 
a form. 
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Skr. “ sowing,” H. sffaT, B. Wff, O. 

Skr. “ oatli,” Pr. H. *fff, P- *ff#, S. *3*. 

Skr. %IT»f “moving,” Pr. H. %^»TT “to row,” P. id., O. %^T, 

M. “ rowing.” 

Skr. SKtrrc “door,” Pr. WITt, H. P., M. id., B.,0. eRSfTS- 

Skr. qjVf^ “ cowrie,” H. M. and so in all. 

. Skr. r| | “ heat,” H. rrT3j and so in all. 

Skr. SPTgft “co-wife,” Pr. ^rft, H. M. 

Skr. VMlf<cfi “ with a quarter,” H. ( , and so in all. 

Vararuchi does not make this rule general in Prakrit, but 
confines its operation to t, p, and t, giving as examples udii, 
madam, dado, nivudi, and others, for rilu, rajatam, agata, nirriti, 
etc. He makes transition from p to v general, and gives 
instances: sdvo, savaho, ulavof uvasaggo, for sdpa, iapatha, ulapa, 
upasarga. Upa is universally changed into uva, and even ua 
(see § 53). The change of t to d is illustrated by nado, vidavo, 
for nata, vitapa, but there are hundreds of instances to be found 
in Prakrit works. 

§ 53. (3.) Elision is in Prakrit the rule ; retention and 
weakening, to a certain extent, the exceptions. Yararuchi’s 
rule (ii. 2) is very sweeping, and includes all the unaspirated 
letters of the four organs, except the cerebrals, as stated before 
(§ 51). Y and W are added probably because they are so closely 
connected with W and ^ respectively. The instances given are 
maiilo, naiito, saaro, naaram, vaanam, siii, gao, raadam, kaam, 
vianam, gad, mao, ka'i, viulam, fauna, naanam, jiam, for makula, 
nakula, sagara, nagara, vachanam, suchi, gaja, rajatam, krita, 
vitana, gadd, mada, kapi, vipula, vayund, nayana, jiva. 

The confusion arising in Prakrit from this constant elision is 
extraordinary ; thus, vaana stands for vachana, vadana, vapana ; 
raa for pada, my as, and Vraja; rdi for rdjl, rdtri; raa for ray a, 
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rajas, rata ; and the accumulation of vowels with no intervening 
consonant is in striking contrast to the Sanskrit, which tolerates 
no hiatus. Judijana = yuvatijana, uadraa— 

upakaraka, uaa—ndaka, airahaa=abhirataka, diujjua —atyrijuka ; 
so that we seem to be listening to some Maori or other Poly- 
nesian dialect, rather than to anything Aryan ; and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the people of India at any stage of 
their history ever spoke such a form of speech as this. 

In the modern languages instances of elision are tolerably 
frequent, but they do not result in hiatus to such an extent as 
in Prakrit. Either one of the vowels goes out with the con- 
sonant or the two vowels which are left behind coalesce into 
one, or hiatus is avoided, as it is also in some kinds of prose 
Prakrit, by the insertion of W, or even ?. For the treat- 
ment of vowels in hiatus see § 

*«• 

Skr. “ koil,” Pr. H. P-, S. id., G. <*^135, 

O. 

Skr. “goldsmith,” Pr. H. 'S'TPCj P- 

s. ^Nrrfr, m. h>tr;. Similarly are all names of trades 
ending in c|if^ treated, as “ potter,” and others. 

Skr. "bud,” Pr. VfWt, H., B. iffa. 

Skr. “ weasel,* Pr. H. P., B., O. if^ST, G. sftfsrg, 

s. 

Skr. “cocoa-nut,” Pr. '<11 1 IJ^ft , H, •TTfT^T^J M. *1 1 , 

G. srrf^RB, P. s. *rf^and STTT^- 

Skr. f^TW “ twofold,” Pr. |y3Uft, H. |TTT, P. id., S. ^fT, M. . 
Skr. *nn; “city,” Pr. TSHTVt, H. G. 

* In Old H. «T*Pf. The word is seen in the terminations of a few names of 
towns, as Bika ner> Bhatw^r. 
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Skr. “fragrant,” Pr. H. BT*n, P- id. 

Skr. “ sister,” H. *rff *1 (for P. S. 5 *TJ, 

g. %| 5 T, m. srftar, »• rsr, o. ifrwt, *iwt 

R- 

Skr. “ needle,” Pr. Sff;, H. wt, P., S„ M. id., G. O. and B. 
retain xf. 

Skr. “ glass,” S. tjrpHf. 

w- 

Skr. xnsn “ king,” Pr. H. T^R, TR in all, so also in TRgR = 

TT^T, TTWfTT = TT^fl, = TTWB • 

Skr. ^ “ seed,” H. f^f Sf, M. ^|f, P. S. O. f^ff sj. 

<T- 

Skr. frjrn “ father,” Pr. f^H, H. flR. 

Skr. TTHTT “mother,” Pr. H. Iff, *ITTj * 1 T 3 - 

Skr. SfTWT “ brother,” Pr. *rPSH, H. ant- 
Skr. “ wound,” Pr. ^Tpift, H. ^fR. tfR, so in all. 

Skr. TR “ hundred,” Pr. *RI, H., P. ^ (^R) %. 

Skr. “eating,” Pr. l^RIHT, H. ^RT, P. ^THUTj S- 

M. * 1 T%, G. ^ITH, O. ?iT^T, B. WHR. 

Skr. fr^t “weeping,” Pr. H. fRT, P. ffTSH, S. 

G- fH, B. 

Skr. 1^1 “heart,” Pr. ff^Rj, H. ff*n, P. f^jR, S. 

f|NfN, M. ff?3T. 

Skr. “plantain,” H. (c^STT), P-, S., B. id., S. %fe)^ 

(diminutive), G. ^ 05 , M. % 35 . 

V- 

Skr. UR'i “getting,” H. TTRT, though also IJRjn, P. TJRUFTj 

s- xrrcTj, g. xrmg, m. b. ttrw, o. xrn^T- 


See Chap. II. 
§ 43 . 
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Skr. efig “ a well,” H. grstf, P. id., S. Iglf, G., M. gjxff, B.,0. «T?n. 

Skr. frnrrf “ thirsty,” H. f q ^ T ^ T, so in all. 

Skr.^q “ lamp, ” H. f^n, P. M. G. flpft, 

«J and tg are never elided ; in non-Aryan words they would 
naturally hold their own, and in Aryan words they would 
generally spring from 5 ^ , or <T, ^ , and so being already, as 
it were, on the second step of development, they would not or- 
dinarily be any further corrupted, except in the case of 'gj 
which being now in the majority of cases pronounced as a 
harsh r, is not unfrequently confounded with T; its further, 
change into comes under the head of organic changes. 

With regard to it must be observed that in Prakrit there 
is much difficulty in distinguishing between it and q. It is 
not correct to say that they are quite identical, however, as 
some words are always written with *f, others always with W- 
Cowell, in his edition of Yararuchi, makes no distinction, 
putting both letters under and he is to a certain extent * 
justified in this course by his author, who is very hazy on the 
subject. Bengali and Oriya among the modems are the only 
two languages which make no distinction between these two 
letters, but they make them both into The only notion the 
Bengali or Oriya peasant has of v is that it is the same as w, 
which again is to him only u pronounced quickly between the 
two vowels (see what has been said on this subject in Chapter I. 

§ 23). If we wish really to know which words ought to be 
spelt with v and which with b, we must go to the Marathi and 
Gujarati, which keep the two sounds distinct. 

Thus, Sanskrit has and not «!«(<. ; though Cowell gives 
wVt as the Prakrit, it clearly ought to be and M. has 

accordingly and not 

It is probable, however, that though the distinction un- 
doubtedly exists even in Prakrit, it was not very carefully 
observed, and if the harder tf was softened into a vowel, it is 
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not likely that W would escape. Examples are not to be looked 
for so much in Bengali and Oriya as in the western languages. 

W when elided leaves its mark behind in the labial vowel o, 
and similarly in the palatal vowel e, in cases where they are 
both preceded and followed by a, as in am, aya. 

Prakrit odra=avatara, odsa — aval' aka, oinna—avatirna, 
ohi=avadhi ; but am, arising from softening of apa, does not 
undergo further change, as amsaiina — apasakuna, avardha = 
apar&dha = , amranha — apardhna. 

’BP5T in Prakrit occurs most frequently in the causal verb ; 
thus: 

rochemi rochemo, 

rochesi rochetho, 

rochedi rochenti, 

for Skr. rochayami, rochayami, rochayati, etc. 

In other positions, however, aya not unfrequently becomes 
ad by simple elision of the y; examples arc jad—jaya, jdd~ 

• jay d, adso—ayasas, vaa=vayas. In these cases it was probably 
pronounced as j, just as it is in the present day in many parts 
of India. In the modems no such process as this is to be found. 

§ 54. It is now necessary to inquire why these three processes 
— retention, weakening, and elision — exist side by side, and what 
is the law which decides in every case which process shall be 
followed. It is easy to talk, as some authors do, of the “lawless 
licence ” of Indian etymology ; but this is only a confession of 
ignorance; it amounts to saying that because we cannot find 
the reasons for any particular change, therefore there are no 
reasons at all ; the blind mole says there is no sun because he 
cannot see the daylight. Reasons there must be, and it is our 
business to try and find them out ; or at any rate in this early 
stage of inquiry into the elements of the modern Indian lan- 
guages, we may perhaps be satisfied if we can point out some 
slight indications which, if followed up hereafter, may lead 
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later inquirers to a discovery of the full and perfect system. 
The following hints are given in this hope, and do not pretend 
to be anything more than hints. 

The cases of retention from their form are nearly all seen to 
be Tatsamas, or such very late Tadbhavas that they have not 
yet had time to make any great divergence from the Tatsama 
form. The principal difficulty lies between weakening and 
elision. The Prakrits may be cleared away at once by saying 
that they always elide, and we may further get rid of the 
cerebrals, which are never elided. The inherent weakness of 
tf, which leads it almost always to be softened into the semi- 
vowel, places this letter also on a different footing from the 
rest. When it has become 3, and by a step further ^1, 
and xJ, its total elision becomes rather a question of vowels 
than of consonants. Thus, TTHH having become the 

further change to 3T3T is a matter of vowels, and more 
especially in those languages where the verbal base ends in a 
vowel, while the termination begins with one, as in the case 
of Bengali ite, Ham, or Sindhi inu, indo ; where, to avoid too 
great a clash of vowels, the u naturally disappears. The same 
remarks apply in a still greater degree to *3, as has been 
pointed out in the preceding section. The semivowels, nasals, 
sibilants, and t£, do not come within the scope of this inquiry, 
as they are seldom if ever elided, except and W, for which 
we should probably understand ^ and and they cannot be 
weakened, as they have no corresponding weak letters, being 
in fact media; themselves ; consequently their changes are not 
positional but organic. 

Having cleared the way somewhat by getting rid of the 
above-mentioned classes, there remain 3b *T; <T» and 

and in the case of these six letters the rule appears to be that 
they are generally elided when preceded by a long or accented 
vowel, generally retained if mediae, or weakened into mediae 
if tenues, when preceded by a short or unaccented vowel. 
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Contrast kokila, khddanam, rodanam , — where the preceding 
vowel is long, and in which therefore the consonant is elided, 
sometimes even together with the following vowel, as ko'il, 
khana, rona , — with kapota, kadd, chakdra, which are followed 
by a long vowel, and in which, therefore, the consonant is 
retained, as kapot, kad, kadhi, chakor. By the operation of this 
rule hrtdaya, kddali, prapanam, kupa, raja, suchi, vija, lose the 
single consonant altogether, as shown in the last section. It 
would further appear that when two long or accented syllables 
come together, the intervening consonant goes out. Thus, in 
the class of words expressive of trades, kumhhdkdra, sdtrddhdra, 
become kumhar (through kumhadr ), chhutdr ; and even where 
a short vowel intervenes, as suvarnakara — sonar, lohakara — 
lohdr. Again, there are cases where the word having been in 
existence in Prakrit has glided its consonant in accordance with 
Prakrit rules, such as makula—maul, maul, sugandhd—saundltd. 
Even here there is sometimes a tendency to revert to the rule 
above, as in nakuld, “ a weasel,” which should by rule retain its 
consonant; having, however, lost it in Prakrit, the preceding 
vowel is lengthened, and we have neval, neul, etc. The words 
pitS, mdta, are oxytone, but having lost their t in Prakrit they 
remain without it in modern times. There might seem to be 
an exception in dviguna, but dvi has first become du ; thus, 
diiguna is like kokila, and the consonant goes out. Further 
instances are sukara—suar, kdka=kamca (i.e. 3TP3 + W, the 
form kdg given in § 52 is rare and well-nigh obsolete), sitakdla 
— siaro, S., (i.e. siaaro), where the t is elided through the 
preceding long vowel, and the k through Prakrit influence, 
jdgaran — jagnd . 

On the other hand, the consonant is retained in a number 
of words derived from Sanskrit causals because the accent is on 
the first vowel of the causal characteristic : bhedayati, ropayati , 
mdpayati, form bhejnd, ropnd, mdpnd. In the causal verbs 
which retain still a causal signification, the causal characteristic 
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appears as long d, as in ehalana; in the above verbs it does not 
appear, though it leaves its mark behind in the retention of the 
consonant, which would otherwise be rejected, because preceded 
by a long vowel. Compare rona, from rodanam, with ropna, from 
ropay- ; also chhana, from chhadanam, with bajna, from v&day-. 

The difficulty in this theory is that it was formerly stated 
(Chap. I., § 7) that early Tadbhavas — i.e. words which had 
come down through the medium of Prakrit — were distinguished 
by the fidelity with which they retained the accent, and it is 
part of this hypothesis that Prakrit also retained the accent. 
Yet here we find words retaining the accent, that is, showing 
traces of having felt its influence, and, therefore, having been 
in existence at a time when the Sanskrit accent was still known 
and heard, and which should, therefore, agree in form with 
Prakrit words, which yet do not agree in form with Prakrit. 
The words in § 53, where elision is practised, do, it is true, 
agree, hut not those in § 52, where the consonant is merely 
weakened. Such forms, for instance, as H. sagar, Pr. saadho ; 
H. sag, Pr. sao, seem to militate against the above theory. 
To this it may be replied, that the fact of the divergence of 
Prakrit in this respect from the modem languages is an ad- 
ditional argument in favour of the theory of the unreal and 
merely literary character of the constant elisions in that lan- 
guage, and that it is chiefly in Prakrit poetry that these 
elisions are found ; in Prakrit prose they are much less fre- 
quent, and in Pali and the earlier forms of Prakrit they are 
almost unknown. Still, I must confess that this theory of the 
effect of the accent and the relation between long syllables and 
the preservation or elision of consonants, though it will pro- 
bably eventually turn out to be correct, is at present in rather 
a crude state, and will require to be worked out at greater 
length when fuller materials are available. 

§ 55. The rejection of the final inherent a in the very large 
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class of Sanskrit nouns which end with that vowel, has had the 
effect of producing a great number of words with consonantal 
endings in the modern languages ; and, following Grimm’s law, 
we should expect that Sanskrit words ending in ga, ja , da, ha, 
would have the consonants hardened to h, ch, t, p, respectively. 
The fact is, however, the reverse. Occasionally we find in- 
stances where this does take place, as in Marathi for 
but these are not numerous. The cause of this appears to be 
that the final a was retained till very recent times. In poetry 
it is even now required to be pronounced, and in Bengali and 
Oriya, though not heard in ordinary rapid talking, directly 
a man speaks slowly and distinctly, the short final a, there 
changed to 6, becomes audible. Thus, it has happened that 
these letters have always been regarded as medials, and treated 
as such, with a tendency tp weakening rather than strengthen- 
ing. On the other hand, in those Sanskrit nouns which end 
in a consonant, it is generally only the nominative case to which 
the description applies; the other cases having vocalic case- 
endings lose the consonantal type, and in Prakrit (Yar. iv. 6) 
we have the absolute rule that a final consonant is always 
elided. Thus, Skr. “a river,” becomes in Old Hindi 

•HtXrlT- 

The majority of instances of consonantal endings wherein 
a soft or sonant letter has been hardened is to be found in 
Panjabi, where Persian and Arabic words have been so long 
in use. These words having in those languages a true con- 
sonantal ending have in some instances been hardened. It is 
true that in Arabic the nouns have technically their vowel 
case-endings in the shape of dan win ; but, as is well known, 
tanwxn has for many centuries been a mere grammarian’s 
fiction. Ho Arab ever says rajidun, rajulin, rajulan, in con- 
versation, whatever he may do when reading the Kur’an ; so 
that practically these words met the ear of the Panjabi as true 
consonan tally terminated words, and he has hardened the final 
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consonant in some cases. Thus, he says fanm for c_.-Iaa , ■Util a 
for as"*- 1 * , *Tff7T for , and the like. The same practice is 
also occasionally found in Aryan words, as 'P'rT “ dignity,” from 
wi « service,” from Hw (i.e. €=T). The same process 
exists also in Sindhi, in spite of the fact that in that language 
all nouns without exception end in a vowel. This vowel is 
often so short and light as hardly to be audible. 

But on the whole the hardening of final consonants is rare 
and not sufficiently regular to constitute a rule, though we are 
justified by analogy in supposing that if consonantal endings 
were more frequent the process of hardening would be more 
often evident. 

§ 56. Organic changes for the most part operate without 
reference to position, being found nearly as often in initial as 
in medial consonants. They are also in many cases confined 
to particular languages or dialects. 

In the case of the gutturals there appear to be no organic 
changes in the Prakrits or modern languages, with the ex- 
ception of the compound vf C^S + tf). In Sanskrit a connexion 
appears to exist between the letters of this organ and the 
palatals. When a verb beginning with a guttural is redu- 
plicated, the corresponding palatal is used, as «££ “to sever,” 
to go,”= W It is probably this practice, 
taken in connexion with the similar custom in nouns of 
changing when terminating a base into ^ before certain 
case-endings, as left, acc. that has led to the commonly 

received idea that the genitive postposition in Marathi, MT? 
is derived from or connected with’ the corresponding Hindi W- 
If this be so, we should expect to find that qR was regularly 
replaced by in Marathi. After considerable search, however, 

I am unable to find any such instance. If, then, the above 
supposition be correct, it must be an isolated case. 

It must be remembered that the modern languages have 
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almost entirely abandoned the Sanskrit verbal system, and form 
their verbs from one or two tenses only of the Sanskrit verb, 
chiefly from the present tense and certain participles and verbal 
nouns, so that the reduplication of the ancient verb would not 
be reproduced in modern speech. Similarly the noun takes for 
its base one form, and that generally the nominative case of 
the Sanskrit ; so that here also the euphonic changes required 
by the structural peculiarities of that language would not be 
reproduced. 

The solitary instances of H. dildil and 'dl'di ‘•uncle,” and 
0., B. ^TO=lff%r, are all that can be brought forward, and 
j though an Aryan word, comes into the modern lan- 
guages through the Persian. 

§ 57. In connexion with the palatals, however, there is 
another and, at first sight, less explainable tendency. In a 
considerable class of words they modulate into cerebrals or 
dentals, that is to say, into one or other of the departments 
of the lingual range of sounds. • The instances of SfurnTT, 
H. and = have been mentioned above (§ 49). 

A more widespread example is afforded by a class of words 
meaning “to press,” “stamp,” and the like. The earliest 
type of this group is perhaps the Skr. root or W9, which 
is said to mean “ to go ” ; but after making all due allowances 
for the copiousness of Sanskrit, every third root in that lan- 
guage can hardly mean “to go,” though the lexicographers 
calmly assert that it is so. Perhaps this root is only a dialectic 
form of the causal- of “to strike,” which would well 
enough agree with the modern meanings, “ to stamp,” “ press,” 

“ tap,” etc., in this way that stamping would naturally be 
defined as the act of causing a seal or stamp to strike the 
paper or other article. This idea will not appear unreasonable 
or far-fetched to those who remember how constantly ideas 
which in European languages are expressed by simple verbs 
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are in the Indian languages rendered by causals, or rather by 
words which still retain a causal form ; thus, “ to call ” or 
“summon,” ^<aH|, causal of qW«H, «■<?• “to cause to speak,” 
as f sn^rr “ call him,” in full, “ cause him to (come and) 

speak (to me) ” ; I »i i “ to drown anything,” causal of 
'f°Hl “ to sink,” i.e. “ to cause anything to sink ” ; ^^T«Tf 
“to rescue,” causal of [ “to escape,” “be saved,” i.e. 
“ to cause one to escape ” ; (»t T “ to explain,” from 

wismt “ to understand,” i.e. “to cause to understand”; and 
very many others. 

With the palatal initial, then, we have : Hindi (d “ a 
stamp” or “seal”; 1 “a stamp,” “an edition of a work,” 

also the sectarial marks stamped by Hindus on various parts 
of their bodies ; “ to print ” ; WWfft “ a seal ” or mark 

made of cowdung and put on a heap of grain to prevent its 
removal ; “ a splash,” or the sound made by an object 

striking the water, and derivative “a splash,” “squash’; 

the same; “to dash or splash water”; 

“a puddle”; and other words. 

As one of the senses of fw is “to disappear,” the causal 
would mean “ to cause to disappear,” i.e. “ to hide,” hence 
with the «-sound comes “ to hide,” fsfcLHi “to lie hid,” 

or “ concealment.” These words are also written 

with a ; from the cognate idea of “ covering ” comes W*IX 
“a thatch” or “thatched roof,” “a bedstead with 

curtains,” felpiw)' “a lizard,” from its hiding in crevices of 
walls, etc. 

With rejection of the aspirate, by no means an unusual 
process in the vulgar speech, we get a long array of words, 
which may, however, be referred also to Sanskrit causal 

of “ to heap,” “ to collect.” This f^T, however, is probably 
even in Sanskrit connected with f^T, and some of the meanings 

1 From this word comes the now vulgar expression, “first-chop,” meaning the 
best kind of any article, that which bears the highest stamp. 
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of the following words agree better with the latter than with 
the former. It is easy to see the connexion between all these 
meanings. To strike, press down, press a covering down over 
anything, cover, conceal, hide ; from pressing down by another 
turn of thought come the ideas of pressing down into a vessel, 
heaping up and pressing tight together, collecting in a heap, 
squeezing, and the like. From one primary idea the Aryan 
mind runs otf down many radiating lines of thought, so that 
derivatives widely apart in meaning now^a-days may often be 
clearly traced to one central root. 

“ a bow ” (also in Skr.). ?Pr?I “ cake of cowdung,” 
made by stamping and flattening the dung between the hands. 
WFP'TT “to stuff,” '‘press," “squeeze.” MT*? “the lock of a 
gun,” — that part, to wit, which is pressed down on the nipple. 
It also means the stocks, /.or other instrument of punishment. 

“ a chapatty,” or thin cake of unleavened bread, made 
by patting and flattening dough with the hands. or 

“ flat.” “ to flatten.” Then a string of words 

with the meanings of being pressed close to, adhering, clinging. 

“clammy,” “viscous.” “to stick to,” 

the same ; also “to be compressed.” f%*T7T “tongs.” 

“ to cling to ” (you say to a child, fw+tdl “ Don’t tease ! ”). 

“ a tightly-fitting, coat or cassock ” (the French soutane ). 
xfiHjH “ a buckle,” subsequently “ a badge.” From the idea 
of repression comes “ to be abashed ” or “ shamefast,” 

“ to be silent ” ; “ silence ! ” “ to be silent.” I 

omit a vast host of derivatives which would occupy several 
pages. 

Marathi has ^IMI, WWT? ; 

and with “squat,” “dumpy”; -q iMiPI “to 

flatten by beating”; and the usual quantity of derivatives. 
With i : NhTT, fwTZ, f^nr, ; 

also fawsei “to crush,” “squeeze”; fa=t^| “a mass of pulp”; 

the same as in 31. ^ regularly reappears as ; we 
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may here perhaps affiliate ftfatff “to thatch” (H. WWT )> 
which should be kept distinct from “to sew,” which is 

from Skr. iTfa*f. fatfa" “ to sprinkle,” is probably from Skr. 
fa^“ to throw”; but this root also may be no more than an 
ancient causal of fa “to strike.” To follow up this thread 
would, however, lead us too far away from the present subject. 

In Panjabi most of the words quoted under Hindi occur. It 
is useless to repeat them. 

Sindhi gives “ eyelid ” ; also the cognate sense of 

“ thatch,” which is probably the primary one, that of “ eyelid ” 
being secondary and metaphorical ; 3?fb “ the crouching of a 
beast of prey,” as in tffa “ to lie in ambush”; WTh, 

, WT'ft ; and with ^ : ■qTVUJ “to press or shampoo the 
limbs,” ’smrft “a knot” or “lump,” “a treadle,” 

“a flat clod of earth or plaster,” “a wedge,” 

“a chaprass,” “a lever,” faPJ “to press,” 

“ mash, ” faqf«fat “ flat,” faWSrt “ tongs.” 

Gujarati has the principal words given under Hindi, and 
perhaps the whole of them, if the dictionary-maker had only 
put them in his book. In Bengali are found "ptry, WTfh<T> 
WPlj “to conceal ”; “suppressed,” “con- 

cealed,” fafar “a cork” or “stopper,” fafatT “to hide,” 
“pulp”; and with ’■T i M M y T , -dWeS “the open palm of the 
hand,” “a blow with the palm,” “a slap,” “a 

chapkan” or “cassock,” -q ffMrj “to weigh down” or “press 
in a vice,” “a clod,” “block,” “lump,” “burden,” 

“to print,” “curdled,” “coagulated,” ^7^3fT “clod”; 

with i: fa 1 !, “ to squeeze,” “ express juice,” “ wring out 

water,’ “ to cling to,” and derivatives in crowds. 

Lastly, Oriya has the same words as the other languages; also 
“a signet ring,” ^"PTST “a slap,” “to slap,” 

■qqyi “ muddy,” “ viscous,” “ slimy,” ■qqfq “ the running or 
blotting of ink on paper.” 

The above instances prove the existence of a large group of 
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words with a palatal initial, which are probably connected with 
the Sanskrit roots “to throw” (vulgar English “to shy”) 
with its two ancient causals and fWt. This extensive 

group has for its fundamental meaning “ to press,” and includes 
all the varied forms of pressing, as stamping, sealing, crushing, 
flattening, clinging, beating, and the secondary ideas of re 
pressing, suppressing, compressing, and impressing. 

We also find an equally large and varied group beginning 
with a lingual, either rl or Z, and running parallel to the 
palatal group in all its meanings. 1 This group contains the 
following leading words : Hindi ZWT “ post-office, i.e. place 
where letters are stamped, I*) “letter-post” 2 (d l Ml+ 

= “ stamping-house”), Zb^ “throbbing,” “dripping,” ZTO 
“ a drop of rain,” ZbbiHT “ to drop,” “ drip,” fZb€t “ the 
stocks,” ZlW and to bury,” “cover with earth,” ZTb 

“ a tap,” “ sound of beating,” iIMT “ a coop,” Hit'll “ to tap, 

“ flatten,” “ -beat down,” ZM'fi “ a sledge-hammer, ’ Zlb 
“pressing,” also “a note of hand” or “bill,” “ to press, 

Zbt “a cork” (comp. B. ZWT “a die” or “stamp,” 

ZbHT “ to beat.” 

Marathi ZiES*rr “ to drip,” ZbZbi and other derivatives ; 

| , Z^TTW “ post-office,” ZTb, dlbZlb) ZTbZb, ZTPT 1 !! “to 
nail or peg down,” ilMtTt “ butting,” fdMUl “ a note,” fefbbf 
“to note down,” also “to dab,” “daub,” “smear,” fzbft 
“stocks,” also 13441, f~3 M 4HT , etc. 

Sindhi ZJU “ tapping,” dlb, ZbbJ “ to beat out 

metals,” “to seal,” “to print,” “stamping,” “printing,” 

Zbt “a seal.” 

Bengali ZbZMlfa “ dripping rain,” dlM< “ a tap,” dIMI 

1 See also a series of words of the types hT*T, d 4 , and with the central 
idea of “ compressing,” at No. (2) of § 59. 

* This word, though apparently Aryan, is not much used in Northern India, 
though it is the common word in Madras and the South for our ordinary word dak, 
— the name of the place haring been extended to the whole system. 
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“a coop,” fzq, «fhr 3 and 3* as verbal roots with the same 
meanings as above, sfa “a bond” or “note of hand,” 5Ttf, 
HfdW “to squeeze,” 5ft “to distil,” eflMH “fallen in 
drops,” “distilled.” 

Oriya fifb^i “ to press,” “ pinch,” feTR “ a bond,” fiMb! I 
“ a finger mark ” or “ notch.” 

The other languages, Panjabi and Gujarati, have in general 
the same class of words as Hindi. 

It is evident that there is some similarity and, to all appear- 
ance, close connexion between these two groups of words. 
The latter group has the sense of pressing, stamping, tapping, 
beating, dropping, dripping, and the like, which are too akin to 
the senses of the group in to be mere accidental resemblances. 

A few other instances may here be added : 

Skr. tTvT « beak,” H. xfN and Q. IfT!?, B. effe- 

H. ZXZ “canvass” (perhaps Skr. n | q), B. HZ and O. t)d, 
H.sqrzri;. 

H. sffahgT “ boy,” O. (Skr. 'Sfr^). 

Skr. grfq “cultivation,” O. and rTRT- 

"We may also compare with this the change from H. H I'dlti 
“ forty,” to “ forty-one,” “ forty-five.” This 

change takes place throughout the forties in Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Gujarati, but not in Marathi or Oriya, and only in two words, 
itrtlfara, ^fr!7f%B) in Bengali. 

The substantive verb in Oriya has two forms, ’Sffd!, and 
or ^T, and it might be thought in the light of the remarks in 
this section that there was some connexion between the two. 
This would, however, be an erroneous supposition. The former, 
like B. flf, Tirhut %, G. %, and several others, is from 
Wd , Prakrit from a Skr. root “ to appear ” ; whereas 
the latter is from ^cTfT> root The W is still preserved in 
B. ^ ; this is shown by the fact that this tense has Z in all 
three persons, sing. ~HZ> pi. WZ, HZ; which 
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it could not have were it derived from • It may not 

be premature here to state that I find four Sanskrit roots 
regularly used as auxiliaries or substantive verbs by the 
modems, viz. 41^, and WT > and that the root is 
not used in this way by any of the languages : thus while 0. 
achhi is in Oriya used to define a present or past, j ust like the 
H. hai, as in heiiachhi “ he is becoming,” dekhi achhi “ he has 
seen,” ate is used alone, and never as an auxiliary ; in fact, in 
Bengali the sole remaining trace of this verb, has nearly 
lost its verbal meaning, and is now merely an emphatic affirma- 
tive, “it is so,” “ truly,” “indeed,” and the like. 

The further extension of the principle of this connexion may 
perhaps result in fixing the derivation of many words whose 
origin is at present obscure. If asked to account for the con- 
nexion between two sounds at first sight so widely opposed, I 
would refer to similar conditions in other languages ; as, for 
instance, the substitution of t for a in Attic Greek, as peXrrra, 
OaXarra, for peXiaaa, OaXacraa. The Indian palatals have a 
sibilant element in them, which justifies the comparison. So 
also in Latin we have the confusion between c when used as a 
palatal, and t, as in vitium, otium, solatium , also formerly 
written viciunx , ocium, solacium, which rests undoubtedly upon 
a connexion with k (written c ). Among modern languages the 
example of the Spanish may also be adduced where c before 
the palatal vowels e and i is pronounced as th, cierto is pro- 
nounced thierto, Cesare, Thesare, and even z shares the same 
fate, as in zapato, ze/o, =thapato, thelo. 

From the same cause arises that defect in speaking called a 
lisp, which renders some Englishmen unable to pronounce 
sibilants or palatals otherwise than as half-obscured linguals. 
But whereas in England this is only an individual and personal 
peculiarity, in Spanish it becomes a law. The people of Madrid 
all lisp, not only in pronouncing the c and z, but also in s : one 
cannot express in writing the peculiar sound they give to the 
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s in such words as esta, listed ; it is something like ehta, ahte. 
So also, to go to a different age, and family of languages, the 
Chaldeans and Syrians lisp the Semitic IP sh, as in Heb. shdlosh, 
Chal. telath, Syr. tloth, “ three ” ; Heb. shemoneh, Chal. temanei, 
Syr. tmone, “ eight,” etc. 

The origin of this confusion must probably be sought for in 
the construction of the organs of speech. The position of the 
tongue in uttering the palatals is not a very natural or simple 
one. In uttering a palatal the contact is effected by that part 
of the tongue which lies a very little above the tip touching 
that part of the palate which is just above the teeth, in other 
words, the inner surface of the gum. If in attempting to form 
this contact, the tip of the tongue itself is used, instead of that 
part of it which lies immediately above and adjacent to the tip, 
we get at once the lingual sound. Any one may satisfy him- 
self of this by actual experiment. In the case of sibilants the 
transition is still simpler ; in pronouncing s we touch the gum 
with a part of the tongue just above that part which is used in 
pronouncing the palatals ; but we touch the gum so lightly, and 
with the tongue so broadened out, that we do not stop the 
outward flow of the breath completely ; it oozes forth with that 
hissing sound which, whether in the human organ or in any 
other machine, invariably results from the rapid flow of air 
through a contracted passage. If, when the tongue is in the 
position necessary for the utterance of s, it be suddenly pressed 
close to the gum so as to effect complete contact, we hear the 
sound t : so that the difference between s and t rests not in the 
position of the organs, but in the degree of contact. With 
the palatals the contact is also loose, so that they may, in this 
respect, be brought under the same rule as the sibilants. 
Hence, in the case of a child who has not yet obtained com- 
plete mastery over his organs of speech, the natural impulse is 
to press the tongue firmly against the gum, so that he says “tee” 
for “ see,” “ tell ” for “ shell,” “ tuch ” for “ such,” and so on. 
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§ 58. As further illustrative of the close connexion between 
the palatals and sibilants, a peculiarity of Marathi may be here 
introduced, which may be also detected in Bengali, and perhaps 
sporadically in some of the other languages. «i> in Marathi, 
whether originally existing in Sanskrit or arising from a 
Prakrit corruption of ^T, concerning which see Chapter IV., is 
almost universally changed into Sf or 

Examples : — 

Skr. “sugar-cane,” Pr. 4''® , M. bat H. '3F<sf. 

Skr. “a bear,” Pr. M. hut H. 

Skr. Sfffw “ belly,” Pr. M. WQ, but H. 

Skr. “ field,” Pr. %rl, M. ?TrT, but H. %ff . 

Skr. ^ “knife” (also IpO, Pr. M. *pft, but H. gpft. 

Skr. ITf “to ask,” Pr. Hwtf, M. TJHIlf, but H. Md?«lT- 

Skr. Jf^T “ fish,” Pr. M. JTRTT, but H. JfTW- 

Skr. jrfw “ fly,” JTf^51T, M. Jmft, but H. B. WT#- 

Skr- TJ^Tfrnr" repentance,” Pr. M. Wl^i, H. TTgfrfT^, 

O. WTf , B. WR. 

(?) Skr. “ destroyed house,” 1 M. “ whore,” H. , 

B. id. 

It will be observed that 'Sf is used before the palatal vowels, 
as in 5trT> HTilfl, but B in all other positions. 

Bengali, though retaining W in writing, often especially 
among the lower orders pronounces H> thus “he is,” is 
pronounced ase, BTW “ a fish,” maso, ^iTif “ near,” kase. In 
eastern Bengal, where the pronunciation reaches the utmost 
limits of corruption, chh is regularly sounded as s, and in that 
dialect of Bengali' spoken in Assam, which now passes for an 
independent language, not only has the s sound driven out the 
chh, but has in many cases still further passed into h? 

1 House of ill fame, with the sense transferred from the house to the inhabitant. 

I give the derivation merely as a guess. 

8 As the ordinary Bengalis have got into the habit of pronouncing 9 as ih, 
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In none of the languages except Marathi, however, does this 
custom prevail so universally as to amount to a rule. Of 
course if Bengali dictionary-makers or pandits would only let 
us see that language as it really is, we might find that the 
practice was far more frequent than was at first supposed ; but 
as matters stand at present, the natural and regular develop- 
ments of the language are all set down as vulgarisms, and no 
one is allowed to know anything about them, except it be in 
order to laugh at them. 

§ 59. The connexion between dentals and cerebrals rests on 
the principle, which I shall do my best to prove in this section, 
that these two classes of sounds are really the weaker and 
stronger branches respectively of one and the same group, 
which, as being produced by the instrumentality of the tongue, 
may be comprehended under the ‘general name of linguals. 
From the nature of the case it might be anticipated that 
Sanskrit, in its polished or classical stage, would incline to the 
use of the softer, or dental branch, while on the other hand 
the popular speech, as represented by the Prakrits, would adhere 
to the harsher or cerebral forms. It will be seen in the sequel 
how far this anticipation is borne out by facts. 

Before taking into the discussion the modern languages, it is 
necessary here to set down an abstract of what is stated by 
writers in, or on, the Prakrits, on this head. 

Vararuchi does not make the use of the cerebral in Prakrit 
into a distinct rule, he treats the instances where such use 
occurs as individual cases, and consequently writes in his least 
critical mood on this point. In ii. 8, he gives padisaro, rediso, 

when they wish to express the pure dental sound of j, they usually write thus 
a needle,” Skr. (hut see the close of § 66) would be pronounced tuneho-, 

“ carpenter,’’ Skr. (, pron. tu/dr. Ignorant people introduce this 

55 in places where should be written, thus one may see H musalmdn, 

kusam, and the like. 
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padda, for pratisara, vetasa, pataka. Of these three the first 
belongs to the usual treatment of prati, which I have explained 
in Chapter IV. Vetasa is a genuine Aryan word connected 
with vitex, vitis, Pers. a-j; Gr. irea, O.G. irtda, our willow. 
Here the transition into l in English points back to Latin salix; 
Anglo-Saxon has seal 1 and tvelig, and the l in all these perhaps 
indicates that the original form was that with the cerebral 
d, so that the Prakrit vediso would appear to be a truer pro- 
nunciation than the Skr. vetasa. Pataka is a formation from 
the root pat, which, as will be shown hereafter, is always in 
Pr. pad. Here, again, the Teutonic forms fallen, feallan, 
vallen , with their radical l, seem to show that the cerebral letter 
is the original. 

Vararuchi ii. 35, dola, dando, dasano, for Skr, dola, danda, 
dasana. Here the harsher pronunciation is presumably the 
elder of the two. 

TST is everywhere substituted for *f throughout the scenic 
Prakrits. 

Lassen § 38 says, “ut <T in ita rf in ^ in ^ saepius 
abiit,” but he adds no illustrations, and his remark seems even 
by the light of Vararuchi and other Pr. grammarians to be too 
sweeping. Hoefer has collected many passages from the plays 
(pp. 55, 62) ; in the latter passage he says of “ Rarissime in 
linguali transit." 

On the whole, the practice of scenic Prakrit may be thus 
summed up, that rf rarely, if ever, is represented as Z; but 
that whether original, or arising from a softening of tf> is 
not unfrequently replaced by and »f is universally disused, 
W everywhere appearing. 

As types of other descriptions of Prakrit, instances from 
Bhagavati and Saptasataka may be given. 

Skr. *TrT appears in the former work in the three forms of 
*nt, This rf, however, is not radical, and its change 


1 Our tallow-tree. 
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to Z is valuable only as helping to the elucidation of the 
of the past participle in some of the modern languages. 

Skr. is throughout, and so in the Saptas., as also 
in scenic Pr. 

A curious set of words occurs about which there is some 
doubt, viyatta, uyattesu, uyaltenti, uyattissanti, uyattana, etc. 
If these are to be referred to the root we have a clear case 
of the cerebral standing for a Skr. dental. The word amipari- 
yatta'i, however, is referred to the root ^Z “ to wander,” and 
in the passage where it occurs the meaning seems to be 
“wanders restlessly about” (sich lierummuht, Weber). They 
is explained as being substituted for the Sandhi, but this is 
unsatisfactory. In the passages in which these words are 
found, sometimes the meaning of sometimes that of , 
is more appropriate. It were no great stretch to assume that 
both roots are originally one ; the meaning of yat “ to labour,” 
is closely akin to that of wandering, or moving ; and we thus 
have two parallel roots in which the original cerebral is better 
preserved in the Pr. than in Skr. 

At p. 413 of his article on the Bhagavati, Weber states that 
the substitution of the cerebral for the dental often occurs, 
chiefly through the influence of preceding r or ri. With all 
due deference, however, to such high authority, a careful 
perusal of the Prakrit text by no means bears out this asser- 
tion. The dentals of Sanskrit appear to be quite regularly 
retained in all places where there is no disturbing influence at 
work. This might be expected from the style of the work, 
which, as the editor remarks in another place, holds a middle 
position between Pali and the Prakrit of the plays, besides 
being undoubtedly rather of the Magadhi than of the Maha- 
rashtri type, and consequently more disposed to retain the 
Sanskrit consonants in their true and proper form. Those 
cases where the cerebral is due to the influence of r or ri come 
under the head of the mixed nexus, and are treated in Chap. IV. 
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They have, of course, nothing to do with the present inquiry, 
which is confined to cases where the latter stands alone in the 
word, iff is not in this work universally substituted for «f, as 
in scenic Prakrit, though the substitution is tolerably frequent. 

The Saptasataka, whatever be its date, is a composition of a 
different type entirely from the Bhagavatl. It is a collection 
of little chansons or love-verses, and its phonetic system is 
similar to that of scenic Prakrit, and probably just as artificial. 

Indeed, in Song 2 of the collection it is expressly inferred 
that the language employed was not generally intelligible. 1 
That this work represents a collection of popular songs is 
highly improbable. "Weber says (p. 44) that the linguals 
(i.e. cerebrals) appear frequently in the stead of dentals, even 
without any perceptible cause, but the elaborate index of words 
at the end of the book contradicts this statement. The cases 
where a cerebral occurs for the Skr. dental are comparatively 
few. The root occurs for <^, and a few others which will 
be given below, but these cases are the exception ; the rule is 
the reverse. This might be expected when it is remembered 
that the Prakrit of these songs affects above everything an 
effeminate softness and liquid flow. Judging from what one 
sees and hears of popular music in India at present, the most 
probable conclusion is that these verses were meant to be sung 
by dancing-girls, who are carefully taught and trained in music 
and singing. Though to our taste they appear almost pointless, 
yet to the native mind the little dash of feeble wit, with its 
undertone of indecency, when aided by the lascivious postures 
and piercing glances of the dancing-girls, would be irresistibly 

1 The lines are — 

amiam paiiakavvam 
padhium soiim a je na jananti 
kamassa tantatantim 
kunanti, te kaha na lajjanti. 

“ The 5 r who know not how t0 rea<1 hear the sweet Prakrit verse, (when) they 
practise the mysteries of love, how shall they not be shamed P” 
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charming. Although they are full of allusions to rural scenery 
and occupations, they appear to hear no greater marks of being 
real songs of the peasantry, than the insipid couplets of the 
bergers and bergeres of Louis XIV. ’s court did to the utter- 
ances of the gaunt starving peasantry of France at that epoch. 
The Prakrit of the Saptasataka is not in any sense the parent 
of any modern Indian vernacular, while that of the Bhagavati 
and the religious works generally may be. Its value for philo- 
logical purposes is very small. 

The Prakrit of the people was not this emasculated stuff. 
When a pure popular Prakrit word does occur in these songs, 
it is generally in the same form as that in which it occurs in 
sterner works, such as the Jain texts, but the author ruthlessly 
massacres consonants and long vowels to suit his rhyme or 
rhythm, or to secure a more harmonious turn to his verse. 

In the matter of cerebrals, stands for through the 
influence of the preceding X ; words like TThfl, for ^TP>T, also 
occur where the rejection of the sibilant has harshened the 
pronunciation, though and the like are also found. V3*f 
for for nfdF'L and the like, are also due to the 

influence of the for fujfVwf is a genuine instance 

of cerebralization, so is q'Si'%1 = ; also the root Wlf, every- 

where for ''Trf “ to fall.” It may be safely asserted, therefore, 
that the transition of dentals to cerebrals is not so universal or 
general a process in Prakrit as has been assumed, and that 
where it is found there is in each case some special reason in 
the original form of the root, or in some other peculiarity, 
which accounts for it. In making this generalization, however, 
it must be borne in mind that as yet only a limited number of 
Prakrit texts has been examined ; further research may render 
it necessary to modify this opinion considerably. 

The modern languages present at first sight an inextricable 
chaos and confusion. There are cases (a) where the Sanskrit 
has the dental, Prakrit and the moderns the cerebral; (/3) 
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where Sanskrit has dental, Prakrit cerebral, and the moderns 
dental ; (y) where Sanskrit and Prakrilf have dental, the 
moderns cerebral ; (S) Sanskrit cerebral, Prakrit the same, but 
the moderns dental. There are also instances in which two 
words, apparently cognate, differ only in this letter : one having 
the cerebral, the other the dental. In the effort to educe some 
system out of this chaos, a large number of words will now be 
given, grouped together, as far as possible, under some general 
root, so that the reader may be in a position to judge of the 
correctness of the deductions which will be made after the 
words have been given, as well as to form deductions for 
himself. 

(1.) Skr. “ fall,” cognate roots probably and XT? ; Pr. xpg, 

Van, Sapt., Bh. id. H. p j»l l “ to fall,” and numerous derivatives ; 
“halting-place;” Tpgrff “ fallow land,” etc. M. “to'fall,” 

and derivatives; G. TT3^, S. tpgig, B. IT5W, O. From these 

must be distinguished a large class of words derived from this root through 
the noun Tf^. Even in Skr. we find the forms Tfg and TJg are Prakritisms 
from XfW- This class owes its cerebral to the r of patra. Such are H. 
Tf£T, Tfg\, trre«rr, TOUT- Here also is to be referred XfZ’i or 

“ a town.” Tire Skr. form is HtT*) , and in 31. both forms are found ; 
the form l)i»| is probably the original, from “a leaf,” whence H. 
PTTffT “ to thatch with leaves. Patan or patml means apparently “a 
thatched town,” or an assemblage of thatches. 1 The 31. and H. TTJf 
“ a town,” may also be connected with this root, as also TJT^T “ a ward or 
division of a town.” 

(2.) Skr. ^“to collect, to press together,” (cf. damp, dip, dimp, dimbh, 
dumbh, etc. Bopp’s Gloss.), Pr. not found. H. ^T^VfT, 1^, 

; 31. etc., B. ^ M*), O. ^Tf^T, G. P. <pp!JT> 

S. ; all these words have the general sense of press, depress, compress. 


1 But see Caldwell, JDrav. Gram., p. 445, with whom I cannot agree. 
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Perhaps the following are also from the same root, H.,M. “puddle” 

(collection of water), H. gUf “spoon” (collecting instrument), H. -gjjl, 
M. id., and \gl|T( “oil-pot of leather,” H. “power, strength,” H. 
fgfajJT « box,” O. id., B. f^=TT, etc. 

(3.) Skr. “ to bite or sting,” Pr. Var., Sapt., Bhag. nowhere g«, 

H. M. B., O., G. id. ; but far more common are H. ^i, 

tit, ^prr, tt¥*tt ; m. tbuf, thtw (acid), Thr, 

'Si'sldf ; (G. id.,) grBj 'SiBdb^F ; B. THIj TtSIT ; O. ^f5KTT> S. 

P. id. In connexion with this root is ^TfS'BT , a Prakritized 
form of (^fjpST* which in the moderns appears as H. gpS “ tooth,” 
“beard,” S. TTff, TT?ft, G. TTHTj °T, Tret, B. gig, 

TT?t ; but, on the other hand, P. ^Tf? ? ?TW£\, M. 

and O. ^ (5j • 

I am disposed to range here also Skr. TTfMt “ a witch,” “ female 
demon,” which has the two forms ddkin and dain in all the languages. 
M. has also the idea is first that of biting, stinging, then that of 

annoying, injuring. 

(4.) Skr. “to burn,” originally and thus closely connected with 
the last root, which seems to have had a form as well as im- 
probably also allied to “ to hurt,” originally j^TI, as shown by the 

p.p. jfTCT (Old High German dringan, our Anglo-Saxon tregian, “ to vex,” 
trege, “vexation ”). Pr. Sapt., Bhag. , H. TTf ’ X S!^*G> and so 
in all. In all, however, the form with ^ occurs. H. ^ I and ^TV*tl , 
M. G. P. and S. S^Tf’ °- 

^TffTT, B. ^T. 

(5.) Skr. “ fear,” Pr. not found, H. and so in all the languages ; 
also T^TT “ to fear.” 

(6.) Skr. “ to split,” “ burst ” (akin to ^ , Bopp), Pr. . 

Hence “ a piece,” “ portion ”; and thus two bands of men would each 

be called , hence the idea of H. “ army ” ; “ to split ” (peas, 
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etc.), “a clod,” “split peas or other pulse”; M. ^ 135 

^35“ army,” ^36%' “ to grind,” with many derivatives; B. 5 

1 j ^TRT; O. id., also ^ 35 , ^ 135; etc.; G. ^ Icto 5 P* ^Ictoj ®* 
^Tfr an ^ °fW j etc. Independently of the indications of a tendency to 
cerebralize manifested by the 35 (the Sindhi ^ is merely the universal 
change from tjf), there are also many words which have \g, which can 
hardly be affiliated to any but this root. Such are H. gTBf “ branch,” 
'SlwY “basket” (through “a leaf”), g(jf) “a piece,” “bit,” IgBfT 
“ clod,” g'pjfBT “ to throw down ” (primary idea, “ to dash in pieces ”), 
M. \s«a | “ clod,” gcfcljj! “ intercourse,” “ basket,” g Idoltf “ to pile,” 

with derivatives; ^ (db “split peas.” Similar lists of words may be 
extracted from all the other languages. 

(7.) Skr. “sectarial mark on the forehead,” Pr. Sapt. 

id. This word occurs as a Tatsama in all the languages, but also 
and more frequently with the cerebral and elision of the as H. Vdltfil , 
P- S. fZJRt, M. fzm, 0. id. and iftqST, B. fecRT; G. rejects 

the Bi, but keeps the BT in a cerebralized form, as fZcB, fZ36>, feet, 
M. has also fddbl- Tliis mark being frequently round like a wafer, the 
diminutive occurs as H. meaning “ a 

wafer,” “a round cake,” “a spangle,” and the like; P. fe B iffi , 

S. aspirated feBl^ “a potsherd,” fdfBiO, also fefqpgt , 

fi'hl) G. fi'h'glj M. fiBHt, B„ O. fgBf^ft. 

(8.) Skr.B^“to beat,” aUied roots rf^, Bt^, B^ ; nouns 

B^T “belly,” <JTt£ “beak.” Primary idea, “beat,” “break,” “split.” 
Probably also connected with “to break,” Pr. B®, H. 
“stump of a hand,” or “branch that has been cut off,” adj. “maimed,” 
P. id., S. tjfgirr, G. id., B. ZZf ; H. “navel,” B. BfeT- 
In both cases, however, M. Eff^T and “ stump,” H. “ beak,” 
stump,” “ maimed,” “ stubble,” probably also (for 

<fift) “a branch.” M. B3TJT “stump,” 0. EfT^, B. M. 
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HT3 “ month,” also 7TJ, eomes in here, and ri*^ “ belly,” though 
“ belly-full,” has the cerebral. It is unnecessary to give here the numerous 
derivatives from the root the influence of the fully accounts for 
the initial Z in all the languages. Even here, however, M. retains rf in 
jpnij “ to break,” rj^3i, and many derivatives. There is a root HIT in 
Westergaard, meaning “ to quarrel,” which may have had some connexion 
with this group, but no instances are given of its use. 

(9.) Skr. rpi; “ to pull,” rfR “tone,” Pr. Tlttr, <TTW- In addition to 
the usual forms <TT*f, TTT'd'TT; etc., H. has also (, “twang,” 

Z*TRT“ to stretch,” “clitoris,” 'JTfcTT “ wrangling.” M. cerebralizes 
the nasal dTU|% “ to stretch,” B (JTT1 , rTUlfl “ warp of a web,” tUtyiTTlUT 
“pulling and hauling,” cfTW, etc.; also, however, rfpf, There 

is also the series ZTJT, VJUTtJUfj and 

derivatives ; G. rTRT, O. ilfqjah, B. ZVd and rTT^f, P. rTRRT, 

S. and Z a - 

(10.) Skr. “ to shake,” connected with HW “ to weigh,” and 
to shake”; also with g, and perhaps rf ; Pr. ^fisTT, H. 

^t^TT > but more usually with as ^Y'jpTT “to swing,” 
iWi, “ a dooly ” or “ litter,” ^TRT, P. 

TfaWTj etc.; S. id., also G. and ^35^, M. ^t^iT, 

also \g)do. Here perhaps may be added M. 
sldbl “ an eye,” from the idea of “ rolling.” This word stands alone, no 
other dialect having any word at all like it for the eye. 31. has also 
but this form does not seem to be much used. O. and B. have Z- 
(11.) Skr.3J^“ anus,” Pr. not found, H. Jj j , and so in all, but S. 

(12.) Skr. “ to destroy,” connected with (Bopp), perhaps also 
with ^i, etc., Pr. H. “a push, shove,” G. M. ^s£T> 

but also O. \fcfn, B. ZZ, The form with is however also in 

use in all, and is apparently the only one used in P. V3fFj S. fv^Tf- 
(13.) Skr. “ to roar,” to speak,” ITJT id. Bopp connects 
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this root with (Gloss, s.v. and Gram. comp. § 20, note 2). May we not also 

here bring in to strive,” “ to offend to babble,” “ to be childish,” 

to play,” “ to throw ; ” from *»TZ we get to <«i^“ to put out the tongue,” 
UP5T “ to babble,” “ to play,” whence all the words meaning “ lascivious 
dallying,” 5|f%|7J, trf T”1 , and the like. The central idea is that of 

noisy babbling, wrangling, fighting, and talking all at once, brawling, 
“strife of tongues.” From comes “ strife,” H. ^T3 an d , 

G., P. id., P. also TT?- S. Tft, Wt; 

M. “ t0 weep,” , and many derivatives. G. , H. '4,2»TT 

“to labour,” M. 1~Z, ^ilwfT, P. \ihjl, S. are half-way between 
and H. '5T3 s fT “ to fight,” belongs to this group. It occurs in 

all the languages, in M. however with the form t»| (jpi . H. “a 

boy,” P., B. id., M. inverted are apparently later forms from 5TFS 

“ darling,” “ pet child,” from « to be a child,” “ dear here also 
we put wfj “ a sweetmeat.” From the idea of throwing involved in 
come the words tgtjr “ a string” or “ thread,” and perhaps qiZB i BT “ to 
hang.” This last seems connected with BIBT “ a creeping plant,” wherein 
we come round to the dental, as also in sK'dl'j'll “ to labour,” H., G., P., 

S. a diminutive from-^, also UTSF3BT. “to draggle,” “trail,” H., M., G., P. 
Probably the same root under a slight modification is “ extollere,” 

“erigere,” whence “penis,” H. <jTT?, B. %WtT. M. 

P. S. *R. 

V» 

This root has wide ramifications in Skr., and the derivatives in the 
modern languages might be developed to a very large number ; the above 
may suffice for the present purpose. It is extremely probable that the 
whole group is of non-Aryan origin. 


(14.) Skr. “ staff,” probably from root BT, BUS “ to beat;” the 
derivation from ^ does not commend itself to me. Pr. 

Sapt., and 5 h.S , Var. ii. 35. — 11 ith a modified to i probably Skr. 

“a drum,” is connected here; perhaps also “a kettle-drum,” 
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though by some this is referred to root THf . H. has the forms 3*. ^irt. 
^T?, <^jgt, as well as gg, ggt, gf^, gTS^. i I i »TI , with the mean- 
ings of staff, punishment, to punish ; ddnr is the common word for an oar. 
Showing the connexion with Tfg, there are tTTg*TT “ to punish,” “ blame,” 
“threaten,” 1 and inverted g j d«( | , which is more common, also g 4 «i | “to 
restrain,” g<p “ a fence,” either as restraining, or as made of sticks ; 
“ a straw, ” Tf3“ the broken straw on a thrashing floor,” perhaps 
“ stalks of corn,” “ stubble.” B. has <^Tfg in all the senses as well 
as a verb to stand erect,” like a stick. It has also as popular 

words 3+?“ an oar,” also “ a fine” or other punishment, “ a rower,” 

“to stand.” Again the words with g also occur, as gug “fine,” 
ghgl “ stalk of a plant,” gj^ - “ oar,” g jgt “ rower,” “ to 

stand,” etc. So too gjfgrj “ to rebuke,” gtZT “ a handle,” id., 

gTgTg “ full of stalks.” M. ^g with many secondary forms, verbs , 

“to weigh down,” ^gi}r “to punish,” ^gt j f , “to lie hid,” “to 

restrain,” the first, third, and fourth of these are from <*g “ a plug,” 

“ obstruction,” also “ an ambush,” which word seems to be softened from root 
rfg, from which are also <^jjT, “ a cork,” “ to chide.” There is 

also a series with the long vowel, ^fg, ^TST, gTgt, ^TSTTT. , 

and a host of derivatives; also thick,” i.e. inspissate, coagulated, 

close, | itfj “ to crowd,” “ a cork” or “ plug,” <^rs Oli “ to become 

hard,” <ng% “ to blame,” “ punish,” also with the sense of investigating. 
The cerebral initial does not occur in Marathi, as that language exhibits a 
marked preference for dentals especially at the head of a word. G. has the 
dental series ^g, ^gg, etc., also “a cork,” ^glfg “to 

compress,” «^gg “a clod,” ^gf “ a ball of compressed leather.” It has 
the series with the long vowel, ^fg “ rude,” “ violent,” «?., ^fgt, 

“a stick, ”*T*“ thickness,” to bury,” “conceal, ” “a 

P Ia g>” “a crowd.” The cerebral initial appears to be in use, but 


1 Reminding us of German taieln. 
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rare; “handle,” “ stick,” “a watch- 

man,” etc. S. in opposition to Marathi has characteristically the whole 
series in but no words in <*. This language so constantly takes the 
cerebral in room of the dental, that it is not surprising to see it do so here. 
Panjabi has almost exactly the same list as H. with the characteristic 
preference for the short vowel. O. like M. has only the words with 
initial 

(15.) Skr. “to stand,” also ITT, Pr - fMg, Sauraseni f^H, 

Magadhi f*fg. 

In the modem languages the sibilant always drops out, 
according to rule, and two parallel series of words are found, 
one beginning with the dental Sf, the other with the cerebral 
~S- Many words are spelt indifferently with one or the other. 

(«) wither. 

Hindi %(|«f (4g|| j), ^TRT, (from the causal), 

'tfdHl, Panjabi id. Sindhi tTPBT, 

«TTWr. f^RPJJ, “to be,” etc. G. ErPj, ^TTW. ^TTW. 

^ “ to be ” ; YTnrg , “ to congeal.” 1 M. EfTT “place,” ^TPl id., 

^T^TT, % I dinj , ^ I W*i! , “to congeal.” O. 

ffRT (for ^TISRT) “to be,” ETT, VRi, ^THT, “settled,” fSR 

(f^H) id., f?n: “steadfast,” “to place,” *nfH “a deposit.” B. 

“ standing,” “a builder,” ?n “place,” STRjSJ, V>H4H “ to 

l,e >” '*115 “erect,” ETK.-^TPIT, facf, farH,*Tn^ “to place.” Besides, 
there are in all numerous words formed from the derivatives 

wrfwr, ^nftrd, wra. and the like; as well as 

others which cannot be referred to any special Sanskrit forms, but seem to 
have been created by the moderns from the general root sihu, such as M. 

H. 3H3TT “ cold,” and the like. 

1 Geluque flumina conititerint aeuto.— Horace, Odes, i. 9. 
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(0) With Z- 

Hindi 3 f, ■Jfa “place,” tlT id., ^fTOT, SOT; STOT “erect,” STS. 
3TST id., fSOTOT. fssr “numbness,” “torpor,” ~ZZ “crowd,” 
SS S i^T “ to stagnate,” fa^C “ frost,” “ state,” P. id., STOT . SRWT . 

fd'PS “ stoppage,” “ a crowd.” S. S^ “ crowd,” £ “ to congeal,” 
3w? “stoppage,” SfTJ, SfT^> STTJ, STS “chilly,” STfW, 

stgr.^5. G. ST1TS (STS) “ cold,” SS “ crowd,” “ to be fixed,” 
STS, STS, SPU, STT “frost,” STSSt (STTSSi), StSi, SSOTjJ, StK- 
M. has most of the above also, STS^f “ to stand still,” SHU, ST%, 
STS, STT- STS, fs^t “a stack,” ^fNj, 3S, TPTO- O.OT, ST, STTf, 

ST<Sinft“ concubine,” cj SJ T “encampment,” SPlft, fSST “upright,” 
fss, fssrmrr. B. nearly the same. 

Of course all the derivatives from WT have not been given ; 
they would fill a chapter if the grades of meaning were pro- 
perly drawn out. Many words hitherto set down as non- Aryan 
may be affiliated to this widespread root. Among others, the 
curious word ST1T3T, about which so much has been said, 
comes in here. A Tanda is the station where the wandering 
grain-sellers called Brinjaries or Labanas deposit their stores. 
Several towns in India bear this name, and people have some- 
times accounted the Brinjaries to be non-Aryans, chiefly on 
the strength of this word, which seems after all to mean 
nothing more than “ station,” “ encampment,” in spite of its 
cerebrals. 

There would seem to be some misapprehension as to the 
nature of the Aryan cerebrals, which are treated by European 
scholars as though they were a class of sounds unpronounceable 
by our organs, and only to be with difficulty learnt by persons 
who have heard them uttered by the natives of India. Inas- 
much as they are only found in the Indian branch of the great 
Indo-Germanic family, it has been somewhat hastily concluded 
that they are foreign to that family ; and as a set of sounds. 
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which, in name at least, is identical with them, is found in the 
Dravidian languages, it has been assumed that these sounds are 
of non- Aryan origin, and that they have sprung partly from 
a tendency to harshen the pronunciation of the dentals, acquired 
by the Aryans from their non-Aryan neighbours since their 
arrival in India, and partly from a wholesale importation of 
non- Aryan words into Sanskrit and its modern descendants. 

Without absolutely denying the possibility that both of these 
theories may contain a certain amount of truth, I would bring 
forward some considerations to show that they are not either 
undoubtedly correct, or even necessary to account for the 
presence of these sounds. 

To go to the root of the matter, we may endeavour to get at 
a true perception of the real state of the question, by analyzing 
the sounds themselves. All consonants are produced by check- 
ing the outward-flowing breath through bringing into contact 
two of the organs of the mouth. Among these checks there is 
a regularly graduated series produced by the contact of the tip 
of the tongue with a region extending from the centre of the 
palate to the edges of the upper teeth. This series may be 
called the lingual series. If the tongue-tip be applied to the 
highest point of this region, that is, to the centre of the hard 
or true palate, the sounds resulting are harsh and similar to 
the letter r. Contact a little lower down, or more towards 
the front, produces a sound less harsh, and so on ; the more 
forward the contact, the softer the sound, till at last, when 
we get to the edge of the teeth, the sound which results is 
extremely soft and smooth. The sounds of this series, as ex- 
pressed by the Teutonic branch of the family, are among the 
harsher, though not absolutely the harshest, notes of the series. 

In expressing, t and d we Teutons touch with our tongues the 
gum or fleshy part of the palate just above the teeth. The 
Southern European races form the contact lower down, just 
where the osseous substance of the teeth issues from the gums, 
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thus producing a softer sound than the Teutons. The Persians 
and Indians form • it low down on the teeth, almost at their 
edge, thus producing the softest sound of all. This Indian 
sound, being the result of impact on the teeth, is a true dental ; 
we Teutons have no dental sounds at all, and the Italians have 
only semi-dentals. The Indians have, however, in addition to 
their true dentals, another series produced by contact at a point 
a very little, if at all higher than the Teutonic contact, so that 
they possess, so to speak, the highest and lowest notes of the 
scale, but not the intermediate ones. 

With the exception of the harsh Indian contact, the Teutonic 
is the highest in the scale, and the reason of this is probably 
that the race which uses it, living in a cold country, has pre- 
served that nervous vigour which enables it to employ its 
organs of speech firmly and crisply. In the south of Europe 
the warmer climate has induced a certain amount of laxity, 
which has told on the articulation, and the point of contact 
has therefore fallen lower, to a position which requires less 
effort .on the part of the speaker ; while in the still hotter 
climate of Persia and India greater relaxation has taken place, 
and the muscles of the tongue have become flaccid, the member 
itself is long and soft, and naturally seeks the lowest and easiest 
place of utterance. Thus it comes to pass that words which 
the Teutons pronounce with Z and 'S are pronounced by the 
Indians with ?T and ^ • While “ daughter,” as pronounced by 
an Englishman, would be written by the Indians did*,, they 
themselves at an early period said • If we could find 

out how this word was pronounced by the Aryans before they 
descended into the plains of India, we should probably have to 
write it or rather in those days the sounds represented 

by the letters 7f and did not exist. So also Latin — 

dens (%^) = Skr. = Goth, tunthus (?*?*)• 

decern (f^PR;) = Skr. = Goth, taihun (tirsf). 

pater (WT) = Skr. frmT= Qotb.fadar 
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mater (*| 0 = Skr. JJTfTT = Old G. muoter 
duo 03#) = Skr. fz' = Goth, twai (|r). 

The relaxation indicated by those letters must have taken place 
after the Aryans came into this country. Before that time, 
and probably for some centuries after it, their lingual contact 
was, we may fairly assume, as crisp and firm, and its place as 
high up in the palate as that of their European brethren. In 
those days they knew of no distinction between ft and <1 , ^ 
and 13- They had, however, in their language words in which 
an r preceded or followed a dental, and in such combinations 
their lingual sounds assumed by degrees a harsher note, being 
produced by a contact nearer to the place of utterance of r, 
which is very high up in the palate. The people, though they 
gradually softened their place of contact, and brought it lower 
down in the mouth in the case of a single consonant, naturally 
retained the high contact when an r was in combination, and 
this habit must have become more and more marked as time 
went on. In proportion as the point of utterance of t and d 
sank lower in the mouth, the distance between it and the point 
of utterance of r got greater and greater, and the additional 
labour of moving the tongue from one point to the other in- 
creased, and to avoid this the higher and harsher point of 
contact for t and d was retained. Then as the r, under the 
influence of other phonetic laws, began to be regularly omitted, 
nothing remained but the linguals at a high point of contact, 
that is, what we now call cerebrals. So that when at length 
the art of writing was introduced, the national pronunciation 
had by that time become so fixed, that it was necessary to 
recognize the existence of two separate sets of lingual utter- 
ances, and to provide appropriate symbols for each. 

But when they were confronted by the task of assigning 

1 The Indians always express our English t and d by their own cerebral letters ; 
thus boat is Deputy Magistrate and the like. 
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either cerebral or dental linguals to any individual word, the 
grammarians, to whose lot it fell to reduce their already highly 
developed language to writing, must have had a difficult pro- 
blem to solve. It is, perhaps, not to he expected that we 
should be able, at this distance of time, to detect the principles 
on which they worked, or to ascertain what were the considera- 
tions which guided them in determining in each case whether 
to write a dental or a cerebral. It results, however, from the 
remarks just made, that what we now call the cerebrals are the 
real equivalents of the European t and d, and that it is not 
these, but the Indian dentals, which are peculiar to those 
tongues. It is fair, therefore, to assume that the original form 
of such words as those which are given above as examples, is 
that which retains the cerebral, and that the dental form has 
grown out of the cerebral one by the process of weakening and 
softening, which the Aryan organs of speech have undergone 
from the effects of climate. It would certainly be in full and 
complete harmony with the present theory that the Prakrits, 
regarded as the colloquial languages, should exhibit a more 
frequent use of the cerebral, while the Sanskrit, regarded as the 
language of literature, should prefer the softer dental, and, as 
has been stated above, it is actually asserted by several authors 
that this is the case. Unfortunately, however, an examination 
of such examples of Prakrit as are available by no means bears 
out this assertion, and the evidence of the modem languages, 
which is of almost conclusive importance in this respect, shows 
that both dental and cerebral are used with equal frequency, 
even in derivatives from a common root, and more than this, 
dentals are used in cases where the recorded Sanskrit word is 
written only with a cerebral. 

It must have struck every one who has resided in India, 
that the native ear, though keen arid subtle beyond belief in 
detecting minute differences of sound in native words, is very 
dull and blunt in catching foreign sounds. The ordinary 
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peasant who never mistakes “ seven ” for “ sixty,” 
however softly or rapidly spoken, will often be quite unable to 
catch a single word of a sentence in his own language, however 
grammatically correct, and however distinctly uttered by an 
European, simply on account of some apparently trifling differ- 
ence in pronunciation . 1 Now we see something of this sort in 
the Prakrit of the plays. The slight differences or rudenesses 
of pronunciation among the lower classes were made much of 
by play-writers, and exaggerated almost grotesquely. This 
tendency probably led to the practice of writing every in 
Prakrit as TSf, and will also account for much of the irregularity 
in the employment of the cerebrals and dentals. Provincial 
peculiarities of pronunciation, such as exist even in the present 
day in various parts of India, were seized upon and fixed, and 
words were spelt accordingly without reference to their ety- 
mology. 

One of the most striking of these provincial peculiarities is 
the fondness of Sindhi for cerebrals. This language has pre- 
served the harsher point of contact, and has not allowed itself 
to become weak and soft. The sturdy Jats wandering over 
their barren deserts were engaged in a constant struggle with 
nature for the bare permission to exist, and there was therefore 
little risk of their becoming languid or effeminate in speech, or 
in any other qualification. 

In the following words there is nothing whatever to induce 
a change from the dental to the cerebral, and we are, there- 
fore, driven to conclude that the Sindhi preserves a bond fide 
ancient method of pronunciation handed down from the earliest 
times, and perpetuated by its isolation from other Aryan 
nations. 

1 In the case of European names endless confusion arises from this source. The 
three English names, Kelly, Clay, and Cume, borne by three gentlemen living in 
an Indian station, were never distinguishable from one another by the natives, 
unless the title of each officer was prefixed. They were all called 
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. ^<g “tooth,” 

Skr. 

f3T!J “ day,” 

99 


^gT^TTT “ carpenter,” 

99 


“ south,” 

tf 


“ pity,” 

99 

^T- 

“ten,” 

99 

^r- 

“gift,” 

99 

^T*T- 

f%^?“lamp,” 

99 

ft*- 

g^“pain,” 

99 

1^- 

^ig#t“when?” 

n 



b.thut- 


<T is not, however, substituted for <T in the same regular way 
as g. In the above cases the Sanskrit does not appear ever to 
have contained an X, or any other letter whose absorption 
would account for the cerebral. • 

Marathi and Oriya, on the other hand, exhibit, though less 
rarely than Sindhi, a tendency to use the dental letter. Thus : 


M. “ crooked,” Skr. but in all the rest ^3T, etc. B. has 

also . rT'd<ST • 


M. rjdUi “to break,” Skr. "gj, but in all the rest | , etc. 

M. ^3T “cold,” H. 3T©T. 

M. “beard,” Skr. ^rf gq iT , H. gift- 
M. “glance,” Skr. H. gfcj. 

M. “ string,” H 

In Oriya we have “joking,” H. 3fT ; WilO “brazier,” 
H. 3<A<I > tfldl “ mat,” H. x£t. 

Under this head may he noticed the curious word for “ one- 
and-a-half,” which is as follows in the modems : 


H. (derh), P. T|g, and S. %ff , G. nitiffig, B. %f, 

but M. 3 , and O. with dental initial. 

Professor Weber (Bhagavati, i., 411) would derive this word 
from + vt, i.e. “*half in excess”; but there are objections 
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to this derivation. First, the meaning, “ a half more,” might 
apply to any number, as “ three and a half?’ “ four and a half,” 
but it is not so used, but only for “ one and a half.” For 
“three and a half” and the rest we have , i.e. + 

“with a half.” Secondly, this derivation involves the rejection 
of the aspirate of V, whereas the rule is just the reverse, the 
aspirate is retained, and the organic portion rejected ; 'SI would 
change to if, not to Thirdly, the Prakrit form is dhaddhe 
* which points back clearly to fl[ + WS? ; which is exactly 

parallel to the German idiom halb zwei, halb seeks, for “one and' 
a half,” “five and a half,” in reckoning time by the hour. As 
a confirmation of this it may be urged that P. and G. retain 
the labial vowel, which could not come out of adhi. 

The cerebral initial in most of the languages has probably 
arisen from a reflexive influence of the <?• 

§ 60. The further transition of the cerebrals and dentals into 
the semivowel ^ is a point attended with some obscurity. The 
process seems, like so many phonetic processes in the Indian 
languages, to work backwards and forwards, and to branch out 
into further collateral developments, as into 36? T? and the like, 
vf is a dental letter, and the change from ^ to If, and then to 
^? involving as it does a passage from a dental to a cerebral, 
and back again to the dental, can only be accounted for on the 
supposition advanced in the last section, that originally there 
was no difference between the two classes of sounds, and that 
subsequently to the rise and establishment of this difference the 
popular ear has continued to recognize the close connexion of 
the two, and to be a little uncertain when to use one and when 
the other. 

It is usually asserted by the highest authorities that the *T 
which makes so great a figure in the past tenses of verbs in 
nearly all the modem languages is derived from the rf of the 
past participle of Sanskrit, through ^,*^? and If this be 
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so, we should expect to find other instances of the process. 
One of the reasons for doubting that the Marathi genitive 
postposition 3T is derived from the Hindi 3iT was, it will be 
remembered, the absence of any other example of the same 
change (see § 56). It will be well then to inquire whether the 
transition mentioned above is supported by parallel instances, 
that is to say, whether there is any well-defined tendency in 
these languages generally to put their words through such a 
process. 

The change of t to d, and equally that of ( to d, are well- 
known and admitted features of the whole group (see § 52). 
Such a change is merely the usual softening of a tenuis into its 
corresponding media. 

Similarly the change from d to / is an old-established fact, 
and occurs in all languages of tl\p Indo- Germanic family. 
Instances of this change, which took place at a time prior to 
the definite separation of the two branches of the lingual organ, 
are given by Bopp and others. Thus Skr. deha, “ body,”= 
Goth, leik ; Skr. dah, “to bum,” = Lat. lignum ; Skr. ekddasa, 
“eleven,” dicddasa, “ twelve,” = Goth. ain-ltf, twa-lif, our eleven, 
twelve, — Lith. wienolika, dwylika, etc. Skr. devara, “ brother-in- 
law,” = La t. levir; Skr. dtp, “to shine, ”=Gr. 'Kdp.irw, Lat. limpidus. 
This change is allied to that from d or 3) to r, as in Latin 
meridies for medidieszdSkr. madhyadkasa. A change from T to 
is frequently met with in all stages of every language of the 
family. 

It is of course only in the limits of the Indian group that we 
can distinguish between 3 and I will first give instances 
of the connexion between *3 and 3- Skr. 3^3 “to play” (of 
which a Medic form is st) fcfc) appears also in the form %3, 
where the 3 has changed to 3, and the 3 has been aspirated, 
owing to the elision of T- Although in Skr. %3 is said to 
mean “ to move,” yet the substantive %f3 clearly means 
“play,” as in Gitagovinda ii. 30. In the opening verse the 
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word occurs without the aspirate, as “ amorous play.’ In. 
the modem languages H. «g»sdl, P. id., S. B. 

mean “ to play,” and nothing else, and it is noticeable that M., 
G., and 0. use the cerebral 35, having <9cb«if, tdcfc*}’ and <afcfci®ll 
respectively. The connexion is not doubtful. 

Skr. “a ball,” alsoiffa, H. 3^517, ball,” 3pft “button”; 

all the languages have both forms. M. has both 3^5T and 3^35, G. only 
’fraoT, O. both 51 and 35- 

Skr. “ tamarind-tree,” O. TTTJ35, 

The reverse process is seen in Skr. ril'd “palmyra palm,” H., P., M., 
G. TIT'S, O. TTT35 ; Skr. TTYR “ tank,” Pr. TTTfHlt, H. Tf5TTW, and so in 
all, perhaps through the influence of the Persian , which, however, 

is itself from the Sanskrit. 

Skr. “slave,” is first softened to ^5 by § 52, and then becomes 

h. %-stt, o., b., m. id., p. ^rr, s. %ft, g. id. 

Skr. “pressing,” Pr. *1) , Sapt. A 25; ^^TTT, ii-264; 1 H. 

and ^gjsn, P.^sn.^^UTT, and^TWT, S. M. fxi35^. 

Vararuchi makes this process into a regular rule (ii. 23). 
His examples are — dctlima, tal&o, valahi, for d&dima, iadaga, 
mdabhi. is also used in the moderns, though rarely. 

To these may be added “ small,” from vjs^, through a lost 
form ^5 , which occurs in the Bbagavata Purina, probably the 
same as WtZl: also “ to play ” ; a form of and 

others, already in use in classical Skr. 

As illustrative of this connexion, though in the reverse way, 
may be adduced a peculiar class of causals in Hindi formed by 
inserting l before the characteristic long vowel, chiefly in verbs 
whose root ends in a vowel. Thus : 

<sll«ll “ to eat,” causal f^RTPfT. 

YNT “ drink,” „ fq5n«IT- 

1 In this latter place the scholiast’s rendering prerana makes nonsense of the 
whole verse. 
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Tjfcrr “ sew,” 

» 

fSR-pTT. 

3ffaT“live,” 

it 

fasrr^n. 

“drip,” 

it 

■q'fl i «i 1 ■ 

sWt “ sleep,” 

ti 

*pTT*rr. 

*jt"TT “wash,” 

it 

V^TTvlT. 

“carry,” 

ft 

f^rrsrr. 

fHrr “weep,” 

ft 

w^rr- 

^•fT “give,” 

ft 

f^WT- 


and in four instances after consonants. 


“see,” 

“ learn,” 
WiTT'dry,” 
%T*n“sit,” 


causal f^WMT- 

,, fa^-sTMT ■ 

» §^TRT • 

.. f%3^TRT, “I» f^raT^fSTT and 


That this *T is not merely inserted to prevent hiatus is 
proved by many considerations. The modern languages do not 
object to a hiatus at all as a rule, and if they do at any time 
endeavour to fill it up, they do so generally by *T, or even 
anuswara, and if the l were inserted merely as a matter of 
euphony, we should not find it after verbal roots ending in a 
consonant. The form ^<4I<!HI reveals the secret, and shows 
that the is merely an interchange with the 'ST or W*T, the 
characteristic form of the causal in Sanskrit. In Hindi gene- 
rally this dya, bearing the accent on the first syllable, changes 
its y into «, which, in modern times, drops out, thus Skr. 
chaldy becomes chalauna, and subsequently chaldna ; but in this 
little group of early Tadbhavas, the y has changed to l, just as 
in Skr. and the original forms were undoubtedly 

fiTSlPsHIT (the Persian “cup” recalls this form), 
and the like, though retained only in the one verb 

If we now turn to Sindhi, the same principle is found 
governing precisely the same verbs, W in Sindhi is in nine 
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cases out of ten turned into so that in the Sindhi causal 
affix we have the exact counterpart of the Old Hindi ^T^Tj 
now modernized into *TT • This affix is used as in Hindi, almost 
exclusively with verbal roots ending in a vowel. Thus — 

firing “ drink,” causal ■ 

firing “live,” „ f^w^- 

VTCPJ “ wash,” „ 

f^I^“give,” „ f^fTTTg. 

The consonantally terminated root “ to stand,” makes in 
like manner f^TT^J, and “to sit” (like H. %^TT), 
ftfrqp so also, by a curious coincidence, “ to see,” 

makes “ to show.” This syllable dr is inverted to rd 

after verbs ending in long d, as “to eat,” causal 

^T'TT*^- A few more yerbs with consonantally ending roots 
also retain this ancient form, as — 

to sleep,” 4J^KW. 

“to learn,” 

“ to fear,” • 

and the double causals, expressed in Hindi by inserting ^T, 
also universally exhibit the form in ar, because the majority 
of single causals end in d ; thus, from *3 Refill comes 
etc. 

Gujarati exhibits the third form in completing the 

chain ; and it is important to observe that this form is found 
in Gujarati, because that language has separated itself from 
Hindi in comparatively recent times, and may be not unfairly 
regarded as little better than one of the Rajput or Jilt dialects 
of Hindi, which through political causes has sundered itself 
from the parent language, and obtained an independent 
status. 

Gujarati has several methods of forming the causal. After 
a root ending in a consonant one very common form is as 
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VZi “ to diminish,” Viltfi ; after a root with vowel termina- 
tion *1*, sometimes inverted to f?T ; *Ti “to eat,” 

“ to say,” «t i q ; “ be,” VTT?J, and others. 

The T of Sindhi being equivalent to the * of Hindi, we 
have thus the two forms, one in *, the other in *; and as 
Gujarati preserves many ancient forms which have been modi- 
fied in modern Hindi, or altogether lost, it might not be going 
too far to suppose that both forms were in use in ancient Hindi, 
and we thus obtain another and widespread instance of the 
connexion between the two letters. 

But to complete this subject it is now necessary to adduce 
instances of the connexion between and *■ 

Vararuchi gives (ii. 12) a few instances, though he makes no 
regular rule. They are palittam, kalambo, doha/o, for pradipta, 
kadamba, dohada. These words do net, as far as I am aware, 
occur in the modern languages. 

Closely connected with this change is that from d to r in the 
class of numerals “eleven,” “twelve,” etc. Thus, Skr. ekadaSa , 
dwadasa, trayodasa, become in Pr. earaho , baralio, teraho, etc., and 
in H. GIK^, and so, with trifling modifications, 

in all. The form for “ sixteen,” however, comes round to /, 
as Skr. it** (where the ^ of has been cerebralized by the 
V of qq), Pr. *tTf, H. *>*1, P. *t3ST, S. *ttf, G. *t36, 
M. wteCT, 0. B. it*. 

The H. it*T might seem to be another instance from Skr. 
xfNr, through it^- It is, however, merely a contraction from 
it**, through Pr. it** (Tar. iv. 26). 

Further instances are — 

Skr. ^ “to grind,” Pr. *T*, H. ***T, P- *36*T, S. J^BT, G. 
*36i, M. *36Tfr, O. *3CTT*T, B. *f**. 

Skr. ** “ to push,” Pr. uft*, not in use in the moderns. 

>* V 

Skr. q^T “ to go,” Pr. *T*> not in use in the moderns. 

The root qr^ goes through the whole cycle of changes in 
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Prakrit, becoming > and ^5T> but the modems stop 

short at Y3 • 

From the examples given in this and other sections it must 
have struck the reader that a close connexion, if not a certain 
degree of confusion, exists in some languages between and 
35. This latter letter is very common in 0., B., and Gr. ; less 
in P. ; and is not found in the others. Its pronunciation defies 
description, sometimes it sounds like rh, again like rz, and 
again merely a harsh l. Its point of contact is high up in the 
palate, near r, and the tongue in uttering it is shaped as in 
uttering the simple l. It appears to be capriciously substituted 
by the vulgar, in those languages where it • exists, for the 
common and in a considerable number of instances this 
substitution has become the rule, even in classical writers, to 
the total exclusion of f?f in words where the latter should 
etymologically appear. 

Out of a large mass of instances the following may suffice : 
Skr. “ time,” M. Hf[35, G., O. id. 

Skr. «BT5T “ black,” P. <ST35T, G. HjT3oB M. HiT35T, O. ^35T. 

Skr. HP* “ family,” G. *35, M. H35, 0.H35. 

Skr. “play,” G. %35<j, M. ^05^, O. %f35STT. 

Skr. jft*r “ ball,” G. *fp5, M. *ft3o, *ft36T, O. jfT35- 
Skr. “burniug,” G.5T3o*, M. ^35UT, O.wfe^T, I’ ^dbllTT- 

Skr. “ confusion,” P. 336 HJT , G. Z35# , M. ZcBW . hut 0. . 

Skr. ^p* “place,” P. *135, ML, G., O. id. 

skr. tsrn* “dish,” p. m. trraoT, g. maoT, o. 

It will be noticed that this letter never occurs initially in 
any of the languages ; and there appears to be no reason for 
doubting that the sound itself is of non-Aryan origin, not- 
withstanding the fact that the character 35 is found in Yedic 
Sanskrit. 44 e do not know how this character was pronounced 
in those days, beyond this — that it in some degree resembled 
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But the equivalent of 3 in the modern languages is not 35, but 
, as in 3^13 f "‘bridegroom,” H. «|3fT; moreover, Panjabi 
has side by side with 33 a character rh, which accurately corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit 3 - 

This curious heavy l is very widely employed in the Dravidian 
group of languages, where it interchanges freely with r and d, 
and it is also found in the Hole family of Central India. The 
Marathas and Oriyas are perhaps of all the Aryan tribes those 
which have been for the longest time in contact with Holes 
and Dravidians, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find the 
cerebral l more freely used by them than by others. The 
appearance of this letter in Gujarati and Panjabi, however, is 
singular, and difficult to explain. Gujarati has not come into 
close contact with any non- Aryan tribes except Bhils, who are 
too few and insignificant to have had any influence on the 
language ; nor has Panjabi, which is surrounded in every 
direction by other Aryan dialects. Sindhi, which lies between 
the two languages, and which is spoken by tribes closely akin 
to the Panjabis, does not possess this sound either ; so that its 
existence in these two languages is a puzzle, only to be ac- 
counted for by the supposition that, as the 3 in them both is 
pronounced d, and not also r, as in Hindi, some character was 
required to represent the latter sound, and the old Yedic 35 
being then, so to speak, out of employment, was pressed into 
the service. For it must be noted that this 35 does not occur 
in the modern languages in the same words as in the Yedas. 

With regard to the words in which this letter is found, it 
cannot be admitted that they are all non-Aryan, or even that 
they form part of that reserve of non-Aryan words which is 
found even in Sanskrit. It is noticeable in many languages 
that where a nation gets hold of, or invents, some peculiar 
sound, it straightway falls in love with it, and drags it into use 
at every turn, whether there be any etymological reason for it 
or no. We English, for instance, have dragged our favourite 
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th into a number of words where it has no business to be ; and 
similarly the Oriyas and Marathas bring ’’in this beloved <5? 
in a great many words where W should be. I cannot admit 
that the presence of this letter, therefore, is any argument for 
the non- Aryan origin of a word, especially as we find it in so 
many of the simplest and most undoubtedly ancient Aryan 
words, like ^SvT, •t’s) , and the rest ; and, as ip Marathi, at any 
rate there often exist side by side the word with ”f, used by the 
learned, and the word with 95, current generally, with some 
additional corruptions, among the vulgar. 

I will now sum up what has been said in this and the pre- 
ceding section about the cerebrals, dentals, and the two forms 
of/. 

The cerebrals are the harsher, the dentals the softer, forms 
of the lingual series. The former correspond very nearly to 
our English sounds, the latter are unlike any sound current in 
Europe, and have arisen from the debilitating effects of a hot 
climate. 

Originally there were no dentals in the speech of the 
Aryans, and when the dentals came into existence they did 
not displace the old Aryan linguals in every case. In some 
cases the dental was used in classical, the cerebral in vulgar 
language, while in other cases quite the reverse took place. 
In the modern languages, one word is often written indiffer- 
ently with either, as or or <n*t, though Sindhi 

prefers the cerebral ^ to while Marathi and Oriya some- 
times use the dental in preference. In the case of vT, we find 
it arises from a modification of and sometimes even of 
and there are rare cases in which a word runs through a whole 
series of changes, as ?T, Further, we find a 

curious cerebral /, which, though it has borrowed the Vedic 
character 35, is not identical in origin with the sound formerly 
expressed by that character, but is probably of non- Aryan 
origin, though it is by the vulgar often improperly inserted in 
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pure Aryan words, which are correctly written with . From 
all these circumstances we infer the original unity of all the 
lingual group, and its affinity to the European dentals. 


§ 61. As the last section dealt with it will be advisable 
to take this first, though in alphabetical order it comes third 
among the semivowels, whose changes and peculiarities form 
the subject of this and the three following sections. 

*T is constantly changed to T in Sindhi, when non-initiaL 
Instances are — 


Skr. qiTSr “ black,” 

» “ family,” 

,, 3RR “ melting,” 

,, 3fNr“ball,” 

*P5T“ water,” 
3n^r“net,” 

» <rra “palate,” 

»> ?fW«M “ to weigh, : 
» “ place.” 


„ as well as 

» <•! <.13 • 

as well as 

* 

B ig 

» '*1^ • 

.. WT*. 

. • 


.» supporting,” „ TfTTTlJ' and PT^Pjr- 

In the Prakrits the reverse is the case; in nearly all the 
dialects except the principal or Maharashtri T is changed into 
This statement is made among others of the Hagadhi 
dialect. In the modern Magadha country, that is, in Southern 
Bihar, however, the tendency is decidedly the other way, and 
throughout the Eastern Hindi area from Oudh to the frontier 
of Bengal, the rustics constantly pronounce T where W is the 
correct sound. This I can testify from personal observation 
during many years’ residence in those parts. Thus we ordi- 
narily hear for kala, “ black ” ; tharia for thali, “dish”; 
mahirdru for mahild, “woman”; herd for held, “plantain”; 
kapdr for kapdl, “head”; phdr for phdl, “ploughshare”; and 
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this peculiarity is to be noticed occasionally in the speech of 
the lower orders in other parts of the Hindi area, as, for 
instance, in Marwari, as charna “ to wander,” for chalna. In 
old Hindi poems many instances may be found, as Idr for laid, 
“saliva”; jangar for jangal, “forest,” and the like. In fact, 
so great is the confusion between these two letters, that they 
may in some parts of India be said to be used indifferently, and 
the speakers appear to be unconscious that they are saying T 
instead of vT- 

In Bengal and Orissa quite another change takes place in 
those provinces ; *T is confounded with «f by the lower orders 
almost universally ; thus, where the Hindi has «MT to take, 
B., though it writes pronounces and O. both writes 

and pronounces «t f ■ Thus also we hear for salt, 
not merely in these two languages, but also in H. and P. H. 
reverses the process in “ a cloth to cover the privities, 

from *1317 “naked,” which is in B. Further instances 

in Oriya are «rnT“a kick,” H. rilflj »TT*1TTW “rent-free,” Ar. 

“plundering,” Skr. $ZT H. “iron,” H. 

«J5|T “ maimed,” H. W^TT. It is worthy of remark that 
the Bengalis in writing very often make no distinction between 
bT and «T, giving only one crook r to both, and sometimes put- 
ting, but as often omitting, a dot when they wish to express l. 

W, when standing alone in the middle of a word, is never 
omitted. This is true of the semivowels generally, which hold 
their own much more tenaciously than the strong letters of the 
five vargas. 

§ 62. ?T is regularly changed to W in H., P., B., and 0., less 
frequently in M., G., and S. In these three languages 
retains its liquid sound of y. (See Ch. I. § 23.) This change 
is by Yararuchi, ii. 31, confined to initial y ; as jatthi, jaso, 
jakkho, for yashti, yasas, yaksha. Examples of initial change in 
the modem languages are — 
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“going.” H. WRT, P. ^WT, G. (for *TR, cf. for 
M. but also and more commonly ijrjf , B. , O. fSRT 

(for grrs^rr). 

“ fi t ” H. ^rar, and so in all. M. also 
*flR “ yoke ” H. afR, P. id., S. nfrft, G. aftcR, »., O. WR, M. id. 

Marathi in a great many instances retains the y sound, and 
the ^ character. There are, however, to be found many cases 
where the Hindi rule is followed. These latter are the popular, 
as distinguished from the learned, words. In G. and S., 
especially in the latter, the use of initial y, though more fre- 
quent than in H. and the Eastern languages, is less so than in 
Marathi. 

The stress laid on an initial consonant being greater than 
that on one in the middle of a word, it is natural that H should 
be more often changed to 5T in the former position than in the 
latter. When it occurs in the middle of a word, is generally 
softened into which combines with the adjacent vowels into 
ai and e. This change has been discussed in Ch. II. § 35. In 
the causal verbs, as has been mentioned above, § 60, it under- 
goes other changes of an organic nature. 

There is, however, one class of words in which changes 
into W in the middle of a word, namely, those mentioned by 
Vararuchi in ii. 17, words ending with the suffix aniya, where 
the substitution is effected by ^T- This is, however, merely a 
doubling of the consonant rendered necessary, according to 
Prakrit ideas, by the shortening of the previous long vowel. ‘ 
Thus uttariya becomes attarijjam, ramaniya, bharaniya — ramanij- 
jam, bharanijjam. Under this head would come also participial 
forms in ya, as kdrya, gamya, the former of which appears 
constantly in the modem languages as a substantive, with the 
meaning of “ a ceremony,” “ a business,” in the forms 
and 

In one instance, often quoted, is supposed to change into 
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Zff5 = 5Tfj£ ; in modem H. *TTZj Mid) 5 ^Ti«Tt, P. *fT, 
S. ^TZt, G. «rra> *TTZ, etc., but here I doubt the change. 
Prom what I have said under the root TZ (No. 13 of the list 
given in § 59), it will be seen that there is ground for supposing 
a connexion between the groups YZ, *TZ, etc., on the one hand, 
and the group etc., on the other. It seems probable, then, 
that the Pr. «rf|, from which the modern languages derive 
their words, is an independent form from the root - The 
transition of N into *T may, however, be supported by the case 
of the causals in al t ar, etc., noted in the last section. It is 
frequently elided when medial. 


§ 63. The semivowel T is a very persistent letter, and is 
never ejected or elided. In Prakrit it is changed into W 
in haladda, chalano, muhalo, Juhitthilo, somdlo, kalunam, anguli, 
ingalo, childdo, phaliha , phaliho ; for the Skr. haridra, charana, 
mukhara, Yudhishthira, sukumdra, karuna, anguri, angara, 
hirdta, parikha, parigha. Anguli is not a fair instance, as the 
word ■N'g 'sTI occurs in Sanskrit. There is very little tendency 
to change ^ into vf in the Indians of the present day. The 
tendency, as I stated under 5T, is rather the other way, though 
writers on the Prakrits affirm that in all the minor dialects 
T is changed into *T. As far as it concerns the real origin and 
root-form of words, the matter is one of little moment. If it be 
true that the cerebral sounds were not originally distinguished 
from the dentals, then it must follow that the semivowels of 
the respective groups were identical if there was a time when 
^ was the same as \ ; there must also have been a time when T 
was not sounded differently from *T; and just as in the present 
day we find that there exists confusion between Z and Z and 
Wj so we are prepared to find that there is in the minds of th e 
lower classes in many provinces a tendency to use T and vf 
as the same sounds. It is of no import, then, whether we take 
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^ as the original, and as the corruption, or vice versa ; we 
have no right tC assume that the form found in classical 
Sanskrit is the true and original one ; rather in the present 
state of our knowledge we should be disposed to be very 
sceptical upon this point. I pass by, therefore, the further 
discussion of this unimportant detail, and proceed to the next 
semivowel. 

§ 64. W. Of changes of this letter into any other there are 
no examples. It is, however, easily confounded with and it 
has been thought by some writers that this confusion dates 
from early times, and that in the Prakrits there is no difference 
between the two letters. This view seems to me erroneous ; 
we have no means of judging how these two letters were dis- 
tinguished in pronunciation in early Aryan times ; on the one 
hand, the circumstance that there are two separate characters 
shows that there must have been two separate sounds; while, 
on the other, the fact that the character used to represent b is 
so clearly a mere modification of that used for v proves that 
there must have been a very close connexion between the two. 
It would not he going too far to suppose that in the original 
Aryan speech there was no difference, but that the gram- 
marians, wanting an unaspirated media for the labial varga, 
invented this character for the purpose. It is waste of time to 
speculate about a matter which we cannot hope to solve. The 
thick coarse writing of an ordinary Indian manuscript is no 
guide : the little fine line across the loop, which alone distin- 
guishes ^ from would be put in if there was room for it, and 
left out if there was not. This is seen, to come to more modern 
times, in MSS. of the early Indian poets. Thus, in Chand the 
following readings occur in one page, opened at random, of 
Tod’s MSS . : = Skr. 3TT = Skr. sfaf, 

= Skr. HfaflW T, WT = Skr. WK, = Skr. = Skr. 

Skr. = Skr. Nothing can 
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be learnt, it is clear, from such an irregular method of writing 
as this. 

In Chap. I. § 23 will be found the rules of pronunciation of 
these letters in the various languages, and it will there be seen 
that the three western languages, Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, 
still make a distinction between the two. 

In Marathi W when initial is pronounced so softly as to ap- 
proach the sound of our English w, and in this situation is 
commutable with and W- The former method of pro- 
nouncing, with W > is said by Molesworth to be less correct than 
the latter. Examples are — 

Skr. “medccine,” vulgo and 

Skr. “ unlucky,” vulgo cfJf35 “filthy.” 

Skr. “ a posture of the hands,” and cjatcfo. 

Skr. “ hanging down,” -iTldo 0 ! I or 1 “ a plummet.” 

In all words beginning with the preposition am, the Prakrit 
form would be o, and thus in early Tadbhavas which have come 
down to Marathi through Prakrit the form in o is the more 
correct. 

As a rule in all these three languages a word beginning with 
W in Sanskrit retains and one with W retains the 3f. There 
are, however, a few exceptions, due apparently to the influence 
of Hindi. Thus: 

sITrf “ a marriage procession,” M. and . 

“ dwelling,” M. and . 

W^i “ crane, ” M. ^T3oT. 

3T“good,”M.3R;T- 

In the first two examples both forms are used, but WiHJF 
is apparently the more common of the two. 

When not initial W is commonly softened into u, or entirely 
elided, as — 

“life,” Pr. sfN, H. 5ft, P. gffa, S. id. 
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“god,” Pr. H. or ^g, 1 P. ^3, S. id , B., O. ^ (as a 

r 

family name). 

“ brother-in-law,” Pr. id., B. pTK, O. O. 

It falls out also in the compound numerals from twenty-one 
to twenty-eight in some languages. Thus, Hindi retains it in 
“ twenty-four,” and “ twenty-six,” only. The 

three western languages retain it throughout ; the others only 
in one or two cases, as will be seen from the following list. 


H. 

P. 

B. 

0. 


21 

T3ft 

Hf^T 

Hdtuai s. 

, B. also 

22 «rTi*r 

Bit 


Tim 

Dgra- 

23 





24 xfNfa 




25 wta 



G. Tpefftl 

s. iHtf. 

26 

wt 

wTfim 



27 BcTftB 

Befit 




28 

Wit 




It is customary in 

Hindi to express final o after a 

vowel by 


sT, hut this is a mere compendium scripturce, and must not be 
mistaken for an organic retention or addition of that letter ; 
thus, jao, “ go,” is written but still pronounced jao, 

= dao, firq — shio or sheo. 

§ 65. Of the nasals, wf and being never used singly in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrits, except as grammatical signs, do not 
fall within the compass of the present chapter. Of their use 
in Sindhi to express ny and ng respectively, notice has been 
taken in § 25. tST is substituted for *f, in Prakrit fashion, 
frequently in all the languages, though Hindi is extremely 
careless in this matter, and constantly uses ’*T where W should 

1 This word is often written but pronounced Deo. It is a common name 
of men. 

J 
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more correctly be written. Bengali and Oriya are in writing 
perfectly accurate in this respect, though it is not always 
possible to distinguish the pronunciation of the two letters in 
the mouth of an ordinary speaker. Marathi and Sindhi use 
HT in the substantive forms of the infinitive in all cases, the 
former as W =Sansk. nj , as well as the latter as tj. Panjabi 
in the same part of the verb oddly enough uses WT in the 
majority of words, but STT after a cerebral, as %«(«UT “ to bore,” 
but “ to vex ” ; both from %"<^*1 • In other cases also 

there is much confusion, especially in the hitherto somewhat 
uncultivated Gujarati, where W is often needlessly and in- 
correctly written for «f. It is unnecessary to give instances, as 
this is no regular law of development, but either a following 
of the similar Prakrit custom, or mere carelessness and ignor- 
ance. . 

Jf undergoes a remarkable and very important change, by 
virtue of which many singular words and forms may be ex- 
plained, and their derivation elucidated. 

is, as wall be readily perceived, both a labial and a nasal, 
and the change consists in separating these two essences, and 
giving to each a distinct expression. The labial quality of 
this letter takes the form of W, and the nasal that of anuswara, 
thus forming the sound in which the nasal element precedes 
the labial. This is the first step, of which familiar instances 
are as follows : 

Skr. “disease,” H. M. id. 

Skr. WTO^i “ myrobalan,” H. P. id., S. M. 

Skr. •TW “ name, ” h. sriw. 

Skr. TO “ village,” H. M. id. 

Skr. OTTO “swarthy,” H. *TtTOT» P. id., S. *TTTO and 

M. VN3CT- 

1 For Sindhi insertion of i, and for its change of l into r, see further on. 
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Skr. g»?nT “prince,” H. P. M. «pn:. 

Skr. “lotus,” H. ^*1, P. id., S. 96=HJ. 

Skr. “soft,” M. ^MrT- 

skr. srr»rrf “ son-in-iaw,” m. srrerf; - 

Skr. TJT^ “ foot,” Pr. TTP5Ff> H. TTfa, P. id. 

The next step is the omission of anuswara, isolated instances 
of which occur in all the languages, but especially in Marathi, 
if we may take Molesworth as an authority in the matter. The 
use of the anuswara is very capricious, however, in this combi- 
nation, owing to the lightness of its pronunciation. I know of 
no method by which the sound of such words as *TR, 
etc., can be expressed in Roman characters. Those who main- 
tain that the object of transliteration is to enable a person 
unacquainted with Oriental languages to pronounce a word 
right, merely from seeing it written in their own characters, 
will find this class of words rather an obstacle. If there is one 
method of writing these words more hopelessly wrong and 
misleading than any other, it is the common English form 
of “ -ong ” ; our countrymen write “ forest- 

village ”= Wootton, i.e. “wood-town”) “ Bongong,” and pro- 
nounce it so as to rhyme with “ song,” “ long,” and the like ! 
Others write gaon, which uninstructed English persons would 
naturally pronounce others again write gdnw, which is 

right enough, provided it be first explained that the n is nasal, 
as in French, but who would guess this if not told ? The fact 
is, these words are pronounced exactly like the name of the 
French city of Laon, that is, as gaw with a contraction of the 
throat while pronouncing the vowel, which has the effect of 
sending part of the breath through the nose, and imparting a 
nasal sound to the whole word, so that it is almost impossible 
to say exactly where the nasal comes in ; the word floats in an 
atmosphere of nasalization, so to speak. A Frenchman would 
naturally and unhesitatingly pronounce the word correctly 
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from seeing the spelling gaon, but we are not writing solely, or 
even principally, for the sake of our French neighbours. It 
would be interesting to see how Messrs. Meadows Taylor and 
party, who profess to be able so to transliterate an Indian word 
that any ordinary Englishman shall infallibly pronounce it 
correctly at sight, would manage this class of words. 

To return to our subject, the nasal being so slight and 
volatile, as I have stated above, it naturally is frequently 
dropped, leaving only the labial element. Instances are M. 
«TR= •fTB ; M. ; also — 

Skr. VffjJ “ circumference,” H. «fcf (neo), G. id., B. , O. fvn? • 
P. retains the nasal f*T3- 

Skr. fsRR “vehicle,” Old H. d=(H- 
Skr. URTf “ going, ” H. lff*TT, iff (for JPRT)- 

Skr. x|4(^ “ox-tail fan,” S. vfR, G- sometimes also in H. 

written but generally 

Inasmuch as the W in this class of words is always pronounced 
soft like w, and not hard as v, it naturally sKdes into u or o ; 
thus Skr. «n *(=!’. <n^, S. «rT3 with double anuswara, the 
former of which is the usual Sindhi method of softening down 
a hiatus, the latter only is organic. H. m’«f = P. HT3 ; aiih = S. 
*fN. This is after all perhaps little more than a different way of 
writing; there is no difference in the pronunciation of the words. 

Bengali and Oriya omit the labial entirely in some words, as 
*Tt = ?TTB, 0. ; this is because with them ’ll 

has already the sound of o, so that even omitting the labial does 
not very materially alter the pronunciation. 

In the following words the nasal has been dropped, and the 
labial amalgamated with the preceding vowel. 

Skr. “ dwarf,” H. P. ^NfT, B. WRfW or «ft«. 

Skr. 3HR “going,” H. 

Skr. “ oxtail,” see above. 
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Many others may be found sometimes written with %T, at 
others with ^*3 or.^n^j according to the fancy of the writer. 

Skr. “lord,” becomes in H. MHt- P. id., S. B., 

0. ’ITT? - and its compound *3 1 in like manner H. ^Tl+i 1 ^ > 
and so in the rest. M. forms an exception, having • 

In all of these but M., the influence of the following palatal 
vowel i has caused the elision of the labial, leaving only the 
anuswara. 

Occasionally a vowel, generally a or a, is substituted for the 
labial, as — 

Skr. ’iflTT 5 ! “ hair of body,” H. P. id., B. ^pHT, S. *j^J. 

Skr. “ smoke,” H. , P. id., S. fft, B. V^lf, O. 

Skr. JffjT “earth,” H. or it, P„ S. id., G. jffa. 

^ CO Os 

skr. ■grfir “ worm,” s. thrift. 

It might seem proper to connect’with this peculiarity of m 
the H. “cowdung,” from Skr. 41*141, through a form 

^7 j but it seems more rational to suppose that the Hindi 
word is a modern compound of “ cow,” and ^ “ gift ” or 
“ blessing.” To those who know how useful and highly prized 
an article cowdung is in India, this latter explanation will no 
doubt commend itself. 

§ 66. In Chapter I. § 24, I have explained the peculiarities 
attendant on the usage of the sibilants, under the head of pro- 
nunciation. Where so much carelessness and laxity exists in 
writing, not only among the masses, but even among literary 
men, and in the manuscripts and published works of writers 
in many of these languages, we can only treat these changes 
as matters of pronunciation. Whenever a fixed standard of 
orthography shall have been arrived at, the time will have 
come to analyze the changes which the sibilants undergo among 
themselves from a phonetic point of view ; at present it would 
be but lost labour to attempt ‘to do so. 
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For the same reason it is not possible here to take "notice 
of the rules laid down by Prakrit writers on this subject. In 
the dark ages of India so numerous and conflicting were the 
changes and migrations of races, that it is no longer worth 
while to look for the local peculiarities mentioned by the 
Prakrit grammarians in the places which they assign to them. 
The whole of the Gangetic Doab, Rohilkhand, and Oudh, with 
the tract north of the Ganges lying between Oudh and Tirhut, 
is now peopled by Aryan tribes, who still preserve traditions of 
' their comparatively recent advent into those regions. Northern 
Tirhut has been won from mountain-tribes, chiefly non-Aryan, 
in historic times. The Ahirs of Sindh are now found all over 
Aryan India. The Marwaris, Meds, Jats, and other tribes, 
have wandered northwards and southwards, westwards and 
south-westwards, till we can no longer trace them back to their 
original seats. Mixed races call themselves Rajputs, and claim 
to come from Chitor or Ajmer, unconscious that their high 
cheekbones, flat noses, and narrow pig-like eyes, give the lie as 
they speak to their absurd pretensions. 

The use of the sibilant by the various modem nationalities, 
then, is one of those points on which we wait for more light, 
and on which premature speculations would be not only idle, 
but absolutely noxious. 

There is one point, however, on which we touch solid ground. 
The sibilant has a tendency, more or less developed in all the 
languages, though culminating in Sindhi and Panjabi, to pass 
into This is a very ancient practice. In the primitive 
Iranian h regularly corresponds to the of early Aryan. 

SANSKRIT. 

^97 “ she,” 

TjTJT “ seven,” 

“ thou art,” 


ZEND. 

hi 

hapta 

ahi 


3IOD. PERSIAN. 


¥ 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

MOD. PERSIAN. 

ipfi“dry,” . 

hushka 


“ thousand,” 

hasanra 


“ to go,” 

Jirap 

crl > 


It is in complete correspondence with this ancient change 
that we find the propensity to replace s by h exhibiting itself 
in its fullest force in those parts of India which lie nearest to 
the Iranian frontier, namely, the Panjab and Sindh. In these 
two languages the s is not only changed to h, but occasionally 
even entirely thrown away. A few examples out of many 
hundreds are here adduced : — 


OTHER 


SANSKRIT. 

SINDHI. 

PANJABI. 

LANGUAGES. 

3PTT3 “cotton,” 



O. WT- 

ttorft “lion,” 



H. ill. 

^fYST “ a kos ” (league). 




t} tfltf “ grinding,” 


1 ftwr 


“ December-January,” 




“ J«ne-July ,” 

[W^] 1 



“ father-in-laiv,” 




“ breath,” 

^TTP 1 

?TTf 


twenty ”(Pr.f^n) 



XT^iN’JTfiT “ twenty.one,” 




thirty ”(Pr.7f^rr) ftf 



“ thirty-one,” 




U^ffS “ sixty-one,” 

Tp*ff3 


[etc. 

H frT “ seventy-one,” 



H. 


It has been remarked before that all these languages show 

1 In this word the may be a hardening of or, on the other hand, merely a 
different way of writing ; see the remarks further on in this section. 
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their common origin, if that were doubtful, by the fact, among 
others, that hardly any process or tendency *exists in any one 
of them which may not be traced, however faintly, in nearly 
all. This is true in the present instance. In every one of the 
languages some few examples may be found of this change, 
though the tendency, so strong in Western India as to become 
a rule, has been so weakened as we go eastwards, that in Bengali 
and Oriya only a few faint examples can be adduced. 

In the series “ sixty-nine,” “ seventy-one,” and so on to 
“seventy-eight,” the of Hfa is changed to if in all the 
languages. I do not give the list here, as it will occur in 
Chapter IV., which see. 

As an example, though a somewhat doubtful one, of this 
change running through all the languages, the word pahar 
“ mountain,” may be noticed. Its forms are H. VsTF? B., 0. 
VT?T5, M., Gb, P. Vfbg-" The final points to an older 
which would be softened from so that I would derive the 
word from a Sanskrit form iP|cf} treated as TTO<I> according to 
the usual method of treating ^ in ordinary colloquial speech. 
The meaning would be “ stretched out,” “ long,” “ vast,” and 
this is the more appropriate, as the word is generally applied 
to a mountain range, rather than to an isolated hill or peak. 

Another instance is the local Hindi word iftf “ cattle,” only 
used in the western Hindi area, from • Another local word 
in Eastern Behar is “ cowshed ” = , B. ^ftlfPTt. 

More may be found here and there, but few which run through 
the whole seven languages. 

There is, however, one important series which is noticed by 
Vararuchi ii. 44, consisting of “ ten,” and its compounds 
ekddasa, etc. In these the s is regularly changed to Pr. 
dnha, earaha, raraha, etc., for darn, ekddasa, dicddasa, and the 
rest. Thus, “eleven,” which may serve as a specimen, is H. 

WVf- WTTf, P. S. ^Tff, Ob M. 

o., B. TFTTV- 
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The If is retained in writing only in H. and S. In P. and 
M. the long a has taken its place, and in the rest it has dis- 
appeared. 

Before leaving the sibilants, some notice must be taken of a 
change, the reverse of that mentioned in § 58, whereby W 
becomes if in Marathi, and analogous to that mentioned in the 
same section as prevalent in Bengal, in such cases as jfY for 
for and others. Yararuchi ii. 41, gives 

chhatthi for shashthi, chammuho—shanmukha, chavao^savaka, 
chhattavanno~saptaparna. Modern instances are — 

Skr. tp* “six,” Pr. sf, H. ^,P. S. G. M. iffT, B. 

O. 

Skr. -EfS “sixth,” Pr. H. ^<£7, P. S. G. Wtt- 

Skr. “ child,” Pr. » WttSl, P- id., ^TfTT. S. 

M. G. WT^t. B. «5T, t?T, 

wf^Rrr, wfareT, etc., o. ®^rr, ph> zfarr- 

In Bengali a good many of these words may be found, which, 
when supported by the analogy of the cognate languages, may 
fairly be treated as bona fide examples of this rule ; when not 
so supported, however, as the majority are not, they may be set 
down as careless spelling. 

^ is in H. and P., and occasionally in the other languages, 
pronounced kh, though still written ^ ; in fact, on seeing this 
character in an old Hindi MS., one would naturally pronounce 
it kh. This is not merely a matter of writing however. 
Several words which in Sanskrit have the ^ are now regularly 
pronounced with kh by the peasantry, to whom the written 
character is entirely unknown. Thus B!Ml “ language ” is pro- 
nounced bhakha, and even sometimes written JTP3T; “ rain,” is 
SPITT, and from it is formed a verb ^4<s|SfT “to rain.” Similarly 
we find ? and tg from “joy”; from “a 
ram”; from “poison.” Hence also M. MT3(i, a cor- 
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rupted form of JfPT “ a promise,” Skr. HTTT • “ a big 

strong fellow,” from flTj “a ram.” f%*sl is also used by tbe 
vulgar for , as in H. Tbe origin of this custom lies pro- 
bably in tbe already mentioned connexion between tbe sibilants 
and t|, wbicb latter is hardened to k/i, as in Persian. 

§ 67. ? is a favourite letter with the moderns, and is rarely 
elided. One instance is given by Trumpp from tbe Sindbi, 
Skr. “joyful,” becomes through a form 

This is not, however, common. In some Prakrit 
books is used to fill up the gap made by the rejection of a 
single consonant between two vowels, and a few instances may 
be found in which it has remained till modern times (Weber, 
Saptas. p. 28). Thus 0. TJTfi “a pai ” (the coin), H. mf;, 
Skr. TTTfs^i- It is sometiSnes inserted without cause, as 0. 

“ a maund weight,” H. JPf, M. JTTJT, Skr. JTPT- As a 
rule its tenacity is greater than that of any other letter, and it 
is pronounced clearly with a somewhat harsher aspiration than 
in other languages. 

This letter in Sanskrit roots is often merely a softening of an 
aspirate. ^ is originally W, f HT== probably 

from W, perhaps also 

Tf = Some of these older forms, as grabh and bhri, are 
preserved in the Yedas, and with regard to the others the 
analogy of forms in the cognate languages shows that the 
aspirate has been dropped, while in many it reappears in various 
tenses of the verb. In harmony with this practice, cases are 
found in the modern languages in which h after anuswara, 
which is in that position a guttural, changes into gh, as in f?f? 

lion, which is pronounced singh in all the modern languages, 
and often written in H., and always so in P. Thus also 
the Prakrit forms “we,” “ye,” become in Oriya 

<TOI, where the h is changed into the sonant aspirate of 
the organ to which the nasal belongs. 
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§ 68. From ? we pass by a natural transition to the aspirated 
letters of all the organs. It has been seen that on the one 
hand the unaspirated letters are extremely liable to elision,, 
while on the other h holds its place always very firmly. From 
the combination of these two principles, it comes to pass that 
the aspirated letters frequently lose their organic characteristic, 
and remain as simple h, the aspiration alone surviving to 
represent them. This is a rule of very general application, 
both in Prakrit and modern times, and is one by which we 
may distinguish early from late Tadbhavas with tolerable 
accuracy. It is not, however, of equal force in all aspirates. 
Vararuchi lays it down as “ usual,” that is, not absolute, in the 
cases of VJ, 3?, omitting the palatals, cerebrals, and *5- 

The omission of the palatals is accounted for, first by the 
tenacity which has been noticed as tfceir characteristic in § 51, 
and secondly by the fact that these letters and ?T, though 
they occur in Sanskrit, represent as a rule sounds of a later 
origin, being developed out of older sounds, as W, or others. 
Although these letters are found in Sanskrit writings of an 
early period, yet their secondary or derivative character can 
hardly be doubted, jh in particular is a very rare letter in 
Sanskrit, while it is extremely frequent in Prakrit. This letter 
has two or three forms, being written sometimes 3J, at others 
and at others again all this shows that it is of modern 
origin, and gives rise to the suspicion that it scarcely had a 
fixed and recognized position in the old Indian scheme of 
sounds, until the Pandits began to work at the language, when, 
in accordance with their usual custom, they would invent a 
letter where none existed previously, to avoid leaving any gap 
in their series, just as they did with ^ and We can derive 
no argument from the existence of letters on monuments of the 
earlier type, Asoka’s, Gupta, or Kutila (though it may be 
observed that jh does not occur in Kutila), because the art of 
writing was a matter of comparatively recent introduction, and 
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does not affect phonetic changes in the spoken languages. In 
the case of the cerebrals their hardness probably preserved 
them, and they too are somewhat secondary in character, being, 
as has been explained before in § 59, old linguals preserved at 
a high point of contact by the influence of T or some other 
letter, and consequently regarded by Pandits, who worked at a 
time when the usual lingual contact of their nation had passed 
down to a lower point of contact, as in some way derived from 
the dentals, an erroneous view, in which they have been followed 
by many European scholars. 

Thus, s?, If, ~5, and ~S, were, to a great extent, popular 
letters; they had already passed into Prakrit, or rather had 
their origin in Prakrit ; they had come into recognized exist- 
ence, so to speak, lower down the stream than the point at 
which the other aspirates had lost their organic characteristics, 
and were thus safe from further change. 

As to ''Sj a very little carelessness in uttering it makes it into 
/> and however wide apart these two sounds may be when 
pronounced carefully, or when considered scientifically, the 
personal experience of every one who has lived in this country 
will support the assertion that they are daily and hourly con- 
founded by ordinary speakers. Who ever heard f^, 
pronounced by the lower classes in towns otherwise than as “ fir,” 

“ fal ”? or if not quite with the / sound, at least with some- 
thing very closely approaching to it, and only by purists, or in 
remote parts of the country, with the clear undoubted j oh 
sound ? To this cause — namely the more complete amalgama- 
tion of the aspirate with the organic sound — may doubtless be 
attributed its preservation. It is softened to *T, which letter in 
Eastern India is constantly regarded by the natives as equiva- 
lent to our English v. 

The aspirates, it must however be remembered, are never 
considered as mere combinations of an ordinary letter with h. 

It is quite a European idea so to treat of them ; kh is not a 
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A-sound followed by an h, it is a k uttered with a greater effort 
of breath than ordinary. The native name for the aspirates is 
mah&prana “ great breath,” as opposed to the lenes or alpciprana 
“little breath,” letters. The European method of speaking is 
used in this section as being likely to be more familiar to the 
reader ; but it must ever be borne in mind that the aspirate is 
uttered by one action of the mouth ; there is not the slightest 
stop or pause between the k and the h ; in fact, no native ever 
imagines that there is a k or an h either in the sound. The 
difference between *31311 “ eat,” and 3ufNfT “ cause to say,” 
is extremely well marked, even in the most rapid speaking. 
Thus Vararuchi, in his rule above quoted, ii. 27, does not say 
that *3 and the rest retain only their aspirate. Such an ex- 
pression would have been quite unintelligible to himself and 
his scholars. He says If is substituted for *3, etc. He looks 
upon W as quite a distinct letter, and exhibits no consciousness 
of there being an A involved or contained in the *3 already. 
The Indian *3 then differs entirely from 3i + 1? on the one hand, 
as much as it does from the Arabic £ on the other. 

Thus 3i + are two distinct sounds, and are always sounded 
as such. *3 is a 3i uttered with a greater expenditure of breath 
than ordinary. £ is a guttural uttered deep down in the throat, 
and having no real aspiration in it at all, beyond this that the 
makhraj, or place of utterance of it, is so low down in the throat 
as to be quite on the extreme edge of that region of the palate 
within which the guttural sound lies, and approaching the 
confines of that region within which there is no organic utter- 
ance any longer, because no possibility of contact, but merely 
aspiration or simple forcible passage of air. 

We may now proceed to give examples of the change, which, 
as it is one which passes through the Prakrits into the modern 
languages, may be exhibited with special regard to the latter, 
the former being merely inserted when they occur, because in 
this, as in so many other cases, the words most frequently in 
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use in the Prakrits are not by any means those which are most 
commonly met with in the moderns. 

§ 69. ^ is changed to f in the following instances .— 

Skr. Jjg “face,” Pr. Hf, H. jjf, P- > s - ^ • 

Skr. fkni “ to write,” Pr. , M. f^tff Ttj . 

Skr. ^1%^ “hunting,” H. P. W"?T > S. 

Skr. “female. friend,” Pr. Hlft, S. 

In all these cases, however, there exist forms in *!> thus all 
the languages still use in all but M., the usual form is 

f%tg, as in H. f5HS«IT, though Gujarati omits the i, and has 
"?fl%2 is also still in use, and tpft is only in use in 
Sindhi; all the other languages retain the word which, 

however, is no longer a colloquial, but merely a literary and 
poetic word. 

V- 

Skr. “praise,” Pr. H. P- s - 

Skr. “a well-wheel,” 1 P., H. s - 

Skr. “loins,” Pr. STfUf, P- ^fftlTT, S. M. (for 

; all in the sense of voire. 

Skr. HVf “cloud,” Pr. , H. Jff , iff? , P. iff* , and jflf , S. . 

T his letter is also frequently retained, as in Wligl = 
twsrr=^sf, ^T3T= and split up and inverted in WfUTT 
“ borax” = 1^*1 > through and A similar 

instance is for > from H. fH*l I ^ I , root of 

the esculent water-lily,” P. id., S. Or G., B., and 0. 
fjf^T^T, from Skr. is an instance of the protective 

1 The so-called “Persian wheel," used all over the Panjab and in parts of 
Hindustan to draw water for purposes of irrigation. It has a string of earthen pots 
which go down empty and come up full, and tilt over into a trough. 
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power of the anuswara, of which more will have to be said 
hereafter. 

Skr. UJ-q-sr “ curse,” Pr. H. (see § 52). 

skr. btbt “ SOD s " Pr - W- 01d H - btit> s. qri- 

Skr. qraR “saying,” Pr. eSfltf, H. BifBT, P. BiffWT, S. G. 

O. qrf^BT. B. qiffJt- Singularly this very common word in all 
the other languages is totally wanting in M. 

Skr. WC “prior,” H. uf? 5TT, P., M„ O., B. id., G. tfftj, S. qfBT. 

Instances of the retention of B are M. ‘ti'sUa — qiVfq, which 
is, however, rare, P. cfisnin , S. in the altered sense of 

“ to think.” BTBBT = here, again, through the influence 

of anuswara. BBBT “ to churn,” *Kty «ft “ a churning-stick ” 
=Skr. JT®T«i, and with the cerebra? H. Gd I “buttermilk,” 
though H. has also BfBT “ to chum ” ; M. Bsfhf, BBUF, ; 

B. Wif, BfBB, BTCT “curds”; G. Wf', BBT^ B<ft “curds,” 
etc. ; 8. BB 3 Gqcj- Skr. T* “ herd ” ; H. SP? is almost a 
Tatsama, though found in Old Hindi ; P. has the more usual 
form 5TtJ- 

V. 

Skr. -qfcn; “ deaf,” Pr. H. M., O. id., B. G. 

BfTt, S.Tsff^t. 

Skr. “ curds,” Pr. , H. ^T) , and so in all. 

Skr. BTW “ merchant,” Pr. BTF, H. BT¥, B , O. id., P. BT? . BT?b 
S. (through a confusion with Pers. $(.*, , often used as a title by 

certain castes). 

Skr. qv “wife,” Pr. H. B. BB M., S. G. B¥, S. 

Os 

Hw, o. bf- 

Skr. BtBB “wheat,” H. B^, S. B^, B. aft*, BB, O. BB 

O' 

(gome). 

Skr. jftVT “lizard,” “iguana,” H. Bt?, P., S. id., G. jft. 
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This letter being a media, and as such more liable to elision 
than anv tenuis, exhibits fewer instances of retention than the 
others. Such areWT. H. bYwBB. etc., though the more 
usual form taken by this root in all the languages is as in 
H. 5TSTR: “ a warrior,” etc. ; “ washerman,” Skr. BRBi ; 

Skr. “ white,” H. I <d I 3 B., 0., VBT> G. S. vTO j 
M. W, WT35- Skr. RT “to blow,” Pr. B. WRiT 

“ bellows,” H. vfpfrff, S. vfTBB “ to kindle,” G. W In 
the case of initial VJ , many instances may be found among 
genuine Tadbhavas. 

B 

is, like V. a letter which affords a very large range of instances 
of elision : 

JnfrC“deep,” H. BffTT. and so in all. 

BTBft; “ herdsman,” H. M. id. 

B “ to be,” Pr. ft. H. ftBT, P. ftWT, S. G. ftf , M. ft%*, . 

O. f^RT (fBT), B. ftgTT. 

BRg “pot,” H. ftft, P. id., S. fft. G. fi^t, M. id. and fft, 
B., O. ffft. 

TTJf “ to be fair,” H. ftf “ ornament,” ftfB “ pleasant ” ( jftBBJ°), 
ft?VTT“to beseem,” S. Bf “beauty,” HgRTJ, HfTgrft, etc., P. 

Big I41J! ( , etc. M., B., and O. retain the forms in B in common 

use. G. follows the Hindi, but has also ^TB and derivatives. 

BtBRT “beauty,” H. BfR, BgRT, P-, S. id. 

Wig' “ bond,” H. •gft. and so in all. 

Here may also be introduced H. %BT “to take,” which I 
suppose to be from an earlier form BgBT? as is shown by S. 
BgW 5 from Skr. BB- The S. proves this to be the origin of 
the word by retaining the passive participle BBYj which is 
from the Skr. p.part. B3T* BBT is to be explained as in the 
first instance for BBL which is identical with the form BBT, 
in use now in Panjabi, from BrfftSTTj cf. |, etc., in Ch. II. 
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§ 35 ; in B. 0. •T*n j from the confusion between «t and 

• There is a rarely used Skr. root ^TT, which would produce 
on the analogy of ^*TT 3 from v> but I prefer the deriva- 
tion from ^T>T, both on account of the doubtfulness of the root 
and because it brings the Hindi more into conformity with 
the other languages. The reader may choose for himself. S. 
has also another verb from a root forming its 

passive participle (= «s1 1 f*i ct = which 

lends additional confirmation to the derivation. The old H. 
p.p. may be held to point to a form ?rf*nT through 
(cr=^=^f=^=^). 

It will be observed that Grimm’s law of positional changes 
holds good to a great extent in the case of these aspirates. 
"While they are frequently, nay almost regularly, changed into 
t? in the middle of a word, a process equivalent to the elision of 
the non-aspirated letters, since they lose all their organic por- 
tion, retaining only the aspiration common to all, they are on 
the other hand, when occurring as initials, almost as regularly 
retained. The most striking exception is the case of »?> which 
is often changed to if in the beginning of a word, as in the 
instances given above. Here too, however, there is an analogy 
to the case of the non-aspirated labial ^ , which, as we have 
seen, possesses peculiar weaknesses, and is more liable to 
absorption, liquefaction into a vowel, and other hard treatment 
than the letters of any other organ. Such a point as this is 
one of those landmarks which are so cheering to the student, 
pointing as it does, however dimly and obscurely at present, to . 
the existence of deep underlying laws, which a longer research 
and more intimate acquaintance with these languages will 
enable us eventually to unearth ; so that we may hope, in spite 
of the terrible gap of so many centuries, one day to have dis- 
covered the whole phonetic system of this group in all its 
ramifications, and triumphantly refute those sciolists who talk 
so confidently of the “ lawless licence ” of Hindi derivation. 
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We now come to the unchanging aspirates s ? , IT > Z, Z, and 
to a certain extent It is not perhaps strictly, correct to 
apply the epithet ‘ unchanging ’ to any but the first two. Ho 
instances of the change of these two exist, either in Prakrit or 
in the moderns. is not elided, but passes often into its 
media Z- Instances (Yar. ii. 24) are madham, jadharam, 
kadhoram, for matha, jathara, kathora. As so often happens, 
these examples do not occur in the moderns, or rather these 
words, the first of which is common, the last two rare, are 
found in their Sanskrit form math, etc., in most languages. 
M. has a diminutive side by side with +i«jY. The word 
means a “monastery,” or college of devotees. Modem instances 
are — 

Skr. TftWT “ stool,” H. tfteT, P. id., S. Tftgft, G. 

Skr. TR«r “reading,” H. P- id., S. G. TJ^j, M. , 

O. TTfS^TT, B. trfs^. 

Skr. 3jfT!3 “ginger,” P. $g, S. 

Skr. “ necklace,” S. P. dimin. 

More examples will be found in Chapter IV., in cases where 
U is a secondary formation — that is, where it has arisen from 
some earlier form, as Y, W, or the like. 

There is an isolated instance of '3' passing into in Skr. 
3OTYT “ axe,” G. and S. but here we have properly 

the same process as in = "PTS^TT, namely, that the 3 has 
, been softened into its corresponding media Z, and that again 
into wf, in G. and S. the *T has been dropped. In H. the 
form is P- fiwfTTr and ffTTT, M. $ fp3, O. 

B. shows the transition in the colloquial form £ does 

frequently pass into wf; in fact, from the earliest Sanskrit 
times there is a close connexion between the two sounds, the 
point of junction being a sound 3? 111 . The same relation 
exists between the unaspirated letters, as in the Yedic f)3T= 
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sdol • In the Yedas 5 is often written The most familiar 
example in the modern languages is — 

Skr. 'j^Wl “bridegroom”(Ved.°cfl^|), H. B. 

Skr. •■a^ST “ bride,” H. G. ^TTf^ “ daughter ” ( = ^3|T^)- 

Cases in which <? is wholly elided do not occur, at least none 
have yet been discovered and established. 

In Prakrit we have a somewhat similar change (Var. ii. 25), 
ankolla=ankotha ; here the aspirate appears to have been lost, 
and the l doubled. The root resht is also said to he changed 
to vella when preceded by ud or sam (Var. viii. 41), which 
gives us another instance, as we know that vesht becomes first 
vetth, and subsequently vedh, as Vararuchi himself states in the 
preceding section (viii. 40). These changes are again, as in 
the case of bh, quite in analogy with the changes that take 
place in the corresponding unaspirated letters, so that every- 
where, however feeble and indistinct may be our light, we are 
yet justified in asserting the thoroughly homogeneous, and 
consequently distinctly national and characteristic nature of all 
.the phonetic changes we meet with. 

■*R is softened to H in Prakrit in sibhd, sebhalia, sabhari, 
sabhalam, for sipha, sephalikd, saphari, saphala. In the modem 
languages one of these is found 5jqO “a carp,” H. P. 

W335- The letter is, however, more generally retained, being 
of comparatively rare occurrence in the middle of a word, with 
the exception of compounds, which must be treated as two 
separate words for our present purpose. 

Judging from the constant tendency of all languages to pass 
their words through a gradual process of softening, it may 
rationally be conjectured that the aspirated tenues *3, 
tR, would first be softened into their corresponding mediae, and 
then into simple f . TVe have given evidence of this process 
in the case of '3' and *R, which indeed go no further than this 
first step as a rule ; but it may be as well to seek for instances 
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in the other letters, with a view to establishing still further the 
harmony of transition throughout the aspirates. 

Panjabi and Sindhi are the most promising fields for this 
part of the inquiry, as they both particularly affect medial 
letters in opposition to tenues ; the search, however, is not to 
he confined to those languages alone. 

W into W • 

Skr. TOW “chain,” P., S. G. WTW3o- 

Skr. “stroke,” S. “ cunning ” (i.e. “ strokes ” of villany), 

M. “ line,” G. 

W into If • This change is indicated by the extreme points, 
rather than by the intermediate stage. Thus, when we find H. 
Sj l*ii “ vitrified brick,” or “ slag,” derived from Skr. WTW (^f) , 
it is apparent that there has been an intermediate form 
So also, in deriving Skr. “ a waterfall,” from the root WT 
“ to stream,” there necessarily intervenes a form WTt- 

W into W- The examples adduced of this transition are 
complicated by the fact of the presence of T , which cerebralizes 
the W into So that from JHfl, regarded as traw, we get 
Pr. for TJWJ?. Similarly Skr. fllf^W “loose,” becomes 
in Pr. ftrfswf , which is explained by the origin of the word 
from the root WW, a form of which is The moderns use 

this word with rejection of the whole of the first syllable. 
Thus, H. M., Q. id., P. fell, S. fsft, B., 0. fTOT. 

To these may he added S. Wfe=Skr. Wf«f, where again the 
influence of the r is felt. 

The modern languages, however, are not always careful to 
follow the above processes. Marathi in particular, and the 
others in a minor degree, exhibit in a sporadic and somewhat 
disconnected manner a tendency to drop the aspiration, and to 
use only the unaspirated form of the letter. This is more 
frequently observable in the middle or at the end of a word, 
and in Bengali more particularly with cerebrals, as 5, when 
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pronounced as rh. The rule holds good whether the aspirate be 
in existence in Sanskrit, or have arisen from some Pr. change. 
Examples : 

Skr. “ destruction,” H. | “ to be spoilt,” P. , 

S. G. c| g g , B., O. id.; here M. in contrast to its usual custom 

retains the aspirate, as , fgvn”§UT • 

Skr. 3RfTW“dear”(in price), H. JTfJH, P- S. Tffjft, M. 

BfFT, hut G. 

Skr. “ stool,’ ’B.fxf^r, M. ITT?. 

[H. M I “to extinguish ” (§ 46),] B. EpTPT. M. gsuif. 

Skr. f jg- “hand,” Pr. M. fTfT. instead of fTTf, B., O. id. 

Skr. lift “elephant,” Pr. M. f Tfft for fTvft, B„ O. id. 

Skr. BWT “evening,” Pr. M. for G. id. 

Skr. Bffcf “junction,” M. 

Skr. “shoulder,” M. Wf^T, G. 

Bengali instances of ^ for ~S are = II. %3T, from Skr. 
where the outgoing ^ aspirates the ~3 in all languages ; 
*it¥T “ stool,” = H. WreT; BT%=H. Bit" with a half,” Skr. 
Bl^, II. also BT%; B. and 0. fB'St, M. til's! “ ladder,” = 11. 
from Skr. ; B. 'gi'S, = H. Skr. <^ifc«it|. 

Instances in Oriya of the same tendency are the following : 

Skr. “ tortoise,” O. cfifrdf . 

Skr. “a cake of cowdung,” O. 71^57, where the aspirate has 

been thrown forward into the ~Z. 

Skr. eRftr?!f “ the wood-apple tree,” O. ^Tgyf, H. • 

Skr. HT5TT “ axe,” O. HiTTft- 
Skr. ^Tf^cfiT “ beard,” O. ^Tf%- 
Skr. M wp I “question,” O. l|t( |f\«l I • 

The general treatment of the aspirates in the modern lan- 
guages has by some authors been thought to betray signs of 
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non- Aryan influence, on the ground that this treatment shows 
an aversion to aspiration, which is seen also in the Dravidian 
languages which have no aspirates. But I do not see, in the 
first place, how the rejection of the organic portion of an 
aspirated letter and the retention of the rough breathing can 
be called an aversion to aspirates ; on the contrary, it seems to 
me to be a great fondness for them. An aversion to aspirates 
would testify itself, not by changing kh into h , but by changing 
it into k, which is precisely what our languages do not do, 
except in a few Bengali and Marathi words. 

Moreover, although there are no aspirates in the Dravidian 
languages, there are in all the non-Aryan dialects of the 
Himalayas and in the Gondi of Central India. Tibetan also 
possesses the aspirated surds, though not the sonants ; and some 
of the suh-dialects of Tibetan indulge in aspiration to a greater 
extent than Sanskrit, as they aspirate not only the consonants 
of the five organs, but even semivowels and nasals. Thus, 
Magar mhen, “ fire,” rha, “ goat,” wha, “ fowl,” mhut, “ blow,” 
are examples of aspirations which are never met with in old 
Aryan. 

Thirdly, it may be pointed out that so far from having any 
aversion to the aspirates, the colloquial languages from the 
earliest Prakrits downwards indulge in a. variety of aspirations, 
regularly changing the sibilants of Sanskrit into h under 
almost all circumstances. Instead of attributing to the Prakrits 
a dislike of the aspirate, and ascribing this characteristic to 
non- Aryan influence, we should be disposed to consider an 
excessive fondness for this class of sounds as one of the most 
marked Prakrit features, and one in which it is very strongly 
contrasted with the Dravidian languages, though harmonizing 
in this respect with the non-Aryan dialects of Tibetan origin 
which are still spoken in the recesses of the Himalayas. 

§ 70. Visarga is conspicuous by its absence from all the 
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modern languages. It was at best a mere grammarian’s fiction, 
to be classed with and such like inventions. In the 

nominative case of nouns it replaces the organic with which 
that case properly terminates, and has in Prakrit given way to 
o or e in Sanskrit nominatives in as, while it has been entirely 
dropped in nominatives in is, us, or other vowels. In the 
various parts of the verb in which it occurs no trace of it can 
now be found, inasmuch as the modern verb has entirely aban- 
doned the ancient inflectional method of formation, and has 
adopted the analytical system of participles and auxiliaries ; 
even in those tenses where some relics of the synthetical system 
exist, the dual having been entirely rejected, the visarga with 
which its three persons ended has been lost, and in the first 
person plural so great has been the change that it is difficult to 
decide whether the visarga has really*had any influence or not. 

Where visarga exists in the middle of a word, as in ^ 
“ pain,” and in words compounded with the preposition 
the ruder languages reject it altogether and write simply 
fwre for ^*3} In those languages which have a 

double form, one literary, the other popular, the former of 
course retains the visarga, the latter does not. 

Anuswara is used throughout to replace the nasal when it 
forms the first element of a nexus. In Bengali and Oriya, 
however, there is an exception to this rule, anuswara in them 
being merely a nasal and pronounced always ng, never under 
any conditions m, as some German writers have of late taken 
to write it. To a Bengali the transliteration amsa would be 
quite unintelligible, as the word is to him angsha. Even in 
reading Sanskrit the custom is to pronounce this mark as ng ; 
thus, would be read idang nibedanang. There is 

nothing further to remark on this character. 


§ 71. This chapter may be concluded by a few instances in 
which a whole syllable of a word has been inverted. This sort 
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of corruption is common among the lower orders all over India. 
Thus, for Pers. '\U^ niailab, a favourite pronunciation is 
matbal. The constant, though unconscious, striving to give 
some meaning, or reason for a meaning, to a word often results 
in these curious changes. To the Hindu peasant matlab con- 
veys no intrinsic or esoteric meaning, but when reversed it 
seems quite natural that matbal, i.e. *rfw + dst, “strength of 
the intellect,” should be a phrase for “ aim,” “ object, ”*etc. I 
have heard this word corrupted to man talab, “search of the 
mind,” talab being more familiar than its derivative; ant kal for 
Jlihjj , in the sense of “death,” is also quoted as a similar case 
by one writer. Examples of this inversion are as follows : 

Skr. 'Sjqqf “throwing,” Pr. %tj, H. (inverted and with the aspirate 
thrown back to the initial) tpjRT “ to throw,” P., G. id., S, TflcfiTJ, M. 

0. fxsflRT and l (with total rejection of aspirate and e). 

Skr. =pT “ to he drowned-” (connected is ^ “to cover”), H. 

P. Cl | , S. , M., G., B., O. id. All the languages have also the 
form qsgsjl, etc., as well. 

Skr. fq\fT (from “to cover”) H. also 

and so in all. 

Skr. “ candlestick ” (literally “ candle-bed,” because in an 

Indian lamp the wick lies in a cup full of oil), B. ftl W B<d ( = for 
o. id. 

Skr. “visiting,” H. “to arrive,” in Tirhut . 

Many more inversions of this kind will readily occur to the 
memory of readers acquainted with these languages, though 
such words are not generally found in dictionaries, being looked; 
on, with some justice, as merely local corruptions arising from' 
ignorance or caprice. It will be seen, however, from the in- 1 
stances given above that a recognition of the e xis tence of 
this tendency is sometimes useful as pointing the way to the 
derivation of a word which might otherwise remain unknown. 

i 
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CONTENTS. — § 72. A xcient and Modern Articulation. — f 73. The Nexus — 
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in Combination with Pental and CebebiSil Strono Letters. — § 83. Semi- 
vowels in a Mixed Nexus ; ^ and — § 84. The Same ; ^ and § 85. 
■?T ; ^ and ^ in Combination with Dentals. ~§ 86. The Weak Nexus. — 

§ 87- Na«al with Nasal. — § 88. Nasal with Semivowel. — $ 89. Nasal 
with Sibilant. — ; 90. Semivowel with Semivowel. — { 91. Semivowel with 
Sibilant. — f 92 in Combination with other Weak Letters. — § 93. 
Relative Strength or the. Weak Letters. 


§ 72. The treatment of compound consonants involves some 
curious considerations on the subject of the power of articula- 
tion possessed by the human organs of speech in ancient and 
modem times. Sanskrit in this respect resembles all the, early 
languages of its family, inasmuch as it is rich in combinations 
of consonants, in groups of two, three, and even occasionally 
four, without any intervening vowel. We find the same state 
of things in the Semitic family also ; the Aramaic group, 
which is now generally admitted to represent 4 . he oldest type, 
clusters its consonants together in a way which at times almost 
defies pronunciation ; the Hebrew, wlfich stands second in point 
of antiquity, is less addicted to this practice, having several 
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contrivances, such as sh’va, for avotling too great an accumula- 
tion of consonants, while in the Arabic, a group of a much later 
type, to use Renan’s expression, “the consonants swim in a 
sea of vowels ” ; comparing Aramaic forms, such as ktalt, ktahi, 
mektlan, khnun, with the Hebrew ketalta, kdtalna, katelenu, 
anakhnu, and Arabic katalata, katalna, inkialand, nakhnu, the 
gradual increase of vowels is clearly seen. This instance is 
adduced merely as an illustration of what is meant by the 
power of articulation. To utter a series of consonants, each of 
which requires a separate contact, without allowing any vowel to 
intervene, is an effort of the organs of speech which can only 
be accomplished when those organs are vigorous and strong. 
Thus we find the Dravidians of the south of India unable to 
pronounce Sanskrit words containing a compound consonant 
without the insertion of one or more vowels. For instance, in 
Tamil, istiri=Skr. stri, 'tanam—Skx. sthdnam, kiruttinan— 
krishna, appirayomna — aprai/ojana, tatuva—taUca. “The lan- 
guages of the Indo-European class are fond of combining 
clashing consonants and welding them into one syllable by 
sheer force of enunciation ; and it is certain that strength and 
directness of character and scorn of difficulties are character- 
istics, not only of the Indo-European languages, but of the 
races by which those languages are spoken. On the other 
hand, the Dra vidian family of languages prefers softening away 
diffisulties to grappling with them ; it aims at ease and soft- 
ness of enunciation rather than impressiveness : multiplying 
vowels, separating consonants, assimilating differences of sound, 
and lengthening out its words by successive agglutinations ; it 
illustrates the characteristics of the races by which it is spoken 
by the soft, sweet, garrulous effeminacy of its utterances .” 1 
Within the domain of the Indo-European family, however, 
there are many degrees of power in this respect. In the 
highest grade are to be placed the old Aryan, Latin, and old 
1 CaldwtU’s Dravidian Grammar , p. 139. 
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German. In the next Zenl, which is a degree weaker than 
Sanskrit ; Greek, ^which can hear less consonant-clashing than 
Latin; and Sclavonic, which interpolates vowels with greater 
frequency than its Teutonic neighbour. Weakest of all are 
the modern Romance languages, and the Indian Prakrits. And, 
considering the subject chronologically, each stage of every 
language is, as a rule, less capable of elaborate articulation than 
that which preceded it. And this brings us back to our 
immediate subject: just as the Prakrits effeminately soften or 
omit single consonants from Sanskrit words, so, in the case of 
compound consonants, they have recourse to several devices for 
avoiding the effort of uttering them. Here again, however, 
the modern Indian languages are stronger than the Prakrits, 
in many cases exhibiting a greater power of consonantal articu- 
lation, though always weaker than the original Sanskrit. In 
modern Tadbhavas indeed, in which no trace of Prakrit influ- 
ence is to be expected, the amount of softening or weakening 
is not very great, not more so than in modern English as 
compared with the English of a thousand years ago. Take for 
instance a passage from King Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s 
Pastoral : 1 “He sceal he noht unalyfedes don, ac that thaette 
othre menn unalyfedes doth he sceal wepan swae swse his agne 
scylde, hiora untrymnesse he sceal throwian on his heortan, 
and thaes godes his nihstena he sceal fagenian swae swae his 
agnes.” This would run in modern English thus : “ Nor shall 
he nought unallowed (unlawful) do, and that that (that which) 
other men unallowed do, he shall weep so so (as) his own guilt 
(Germ, schuld, Dan. sky Id, our guilt for sguilt), their untrim- 
ness (infirmity) he shall dree in his heart (sympathize with), 
and of the good of his next (neighbour) he shall fain (rejoice) so 
so (as) of his own.” The words in parenthesis are the modem 
way of expressing the word which they follow, which is the 
etymological equivalent of the old English. Now the modem 
1 P. 60, ed. Sweet, Early English Text Society, 1871. 
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Tadbhavas in the Indian languages fcliffer very little more from 
Sanskrit, and sometimes not so much as ‘ unallowed’ from ‘unaly- 
fedes,’ ‘ dree’ from ‘ throwian,’ ‘ next’ from f nihsta,’ or ‘fain’ from 
‘ fagenian.’ It must be remembered that the earliest of modern 
Tadbhavas, dating from the wane of Buddhism, are about con- 
temporaneous with Alfred, while early Tadbhavas are of course 
far more ancient. It is necessary to bear this in mind, because 
some writers have asserted that the modern Indian languages 
have deviated far more widely from their primitive type than 
the European languages, and have argued from thence that the 
former are now more hopelessly corrupted and confused than 
the former. It may be replied that the rate at which develop- 
ment has proceeded seems to be the same in both cases, and 
that climatic influences, while they determine the direction of 
that development, do not accelerate it. When we find an 
Indian word much more "extensively changed than we can 
produce a parallel for in European languages, the reason is 
generally to be found in the fact that the process has been 
going on for a much longer time in India than in Europe. 
Certain it is that some of the Prakrits exhibit at times extreme 
forms of corruption, but reasons have been given for doubting 
whether these Prakrits were ever spoken ; and from the example 
of the Bhagavati, we may conjecture that when more texts 
come to light, they will confirm what is now only a suspicion, 
that in the two leading points of hiatus and assimilation the 
real spoken languages of those times did not go so far as the 
literature would make us believe. The hiatus caused by the 
elision of single consonants is an attempt to reduce the labour 
of speaking, and quite parallel to it is the process of assimila- 
tion, which will now be explained, both processes being ex- 
emplifications of the fact that as a rule modern articulation is 
simpler and less harsh than ancient, and that especially in the 
case of consonants, whether compound or single, there is a 
tendency to reduce their number and simplify their enunciation 
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running through all the languages of the Indo- Germanic 
family. • 

§ 73. For the purpose of expressing the combination of two 
consonants without the intervention of a vowel, as in kt , pi, sti, 
the term “ nexus ” is employed. Three kinds of nexus may 
conveniently be distinguished : — 

(1.) The strong nexus, composed of strong letters only, as 
W, TB sT> FTj 

(2.) The mixed nexus, composed of a strong and a weak 
letter, as ^T, Wj ?T- 

(3.) The weak nexus, composed of weak letters only, as , 
’ST 5 *T, **41 ? ^ ■ 

By strong letters are meant the first four letters of the five 
vargas : * 


*6, 



v- 



^ , 






7T, 


* 



*5, 


*r- 


By weak letters are meant the nasals '5 r , ’ 3 T, 7JT, «T, Tf; sibilants 
*T, tf, *T; semivowels 'IT, ^ ; and f • The combinations 

Nf and so often treated as single letters, I include under the 
mixed nexus. 

The laws of these three kinds of nexus are briefly as follows : 
(1.) In the strong nexus the Prakrits assimilate the first letter 
to the last, and the modern languages, except Panjabi and 
Sindhi, reject the first of the two letters and in general lengthen 
the preceding vowel. 

(a) Where the second member of the nexus is an aspirate, 
Prakrit changes the first member into the corresponding un- 
aspirated letter. 
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(/3) Where the nexus is followed by a long or heavy 
syllable, the modern languages do not* always make the 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

(2.) In the mixed nexus the weak letter, whether preceding 
or following the strong letter, is in the Prakrits assimilated to 
it ; and in the moderns one of the two letters is rejected, with 
the usual compensatory lengthening of the vowel. 

(a) When the weak letter is a nasal and precedes the 
strong letter, it is changed to anuswara ; in Prakrit without, 
and generally in the moderns with, compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel. 

(3.) In the weak nexus three processes take place : 

(a) When the two letters are of unequal strength, the 
weaker is assimilated, as in the mixed nexus. 

(ft) When they are of equal or nearly equal strength, they 
are divided from one another by the insertion of a vowel ; or, 
(y) They are combined into a third and entirely different 
consonant. 

A table of the relative strength of the weak letters will be 
found in § 92. 

Certain and accurate laws for all these three processes can 
hardly be expected at the present initiatory stage of the in- 
quiry, but the examples to be hereafter given will fairly sub- 
stantiate the tentative rules now laid down. 

The whole of this part of the development of the modem 
languages seems purely Aryan, and may be paralleled by 
corresponding changes in the other languages of the family, 
as, for instance, the modern Romance languages of Southern 
Europe. As none of the non-Aryan families in India are 
prone to the use of compound consonants, their influence can 
hardly be looked for in this branch of the inquiry. It is, how- 
ever, held by some writers, who are never easy unless they 
can drag in some hint of non- Aryan influence to account for 
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changes which require no sulh explanation, that the weakness 
of Dravidian enunciation, which forbids the use of any complex 
accumulation of consonants, is parallel to the weakness which 
led the Prakrits to assimilate kt into It. As, however, the 
Italians do precisely the same, it is not evident why non- 
Aryan intervention should be suggested. There is a process 
in Prakrit, carried on into the moderns, which certainly does 
resemble Dravidian customs, namely, that of splitting up a 
nexus by the insertion of a vowel ; when the custom is discussed 
it will be seen how far this supposition is true ; at any rate it 
has become of late years quite a nuisance, this perpetual sug- 
gestion of non- Aryans here, there, and everywhere; one will 
soon have to believe that the Aryans did not know how to 
speak at all till the Dravidians taught them the use of their 
tongues, and that the Vedas are a_ mangled copy of some 
ancient Tamil liturgy ! 

§ 74. The Strong Nexus. — This form of nexus is not so 
common as the others. The number of groups of two letters 
each, which can be formed by combinations of twenty letters, 
is in itself small, and is further in practice limited by the 
euphonic laws, which forbid the union of a media with a tenuis, 
and the placing of an aspirate as the first member of the nexus. 
Some organs, also, are incapable of combination with others ; and 
of other combinations which would be euphonically permissible, 
the Sanskrit language affords no examples. The actual in- 
stances, therefore, of the strong nexus are comparatively few. 1 

Vararuchi’s way of handling this process is rather extra- 
ordinary. He considers that of two consonants in a nexus the 

1 Portions of this section on the strong nexus appeared in the Journal of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society, vol. v. p. 149. Having, however, been led by further 
research to modify some of the views which I expressed in that article (written in 
1868), I have had to remodel a great part of it, so that the actual reprint includes 
very little more than the examples. 
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first is elided, and the second doused. He also omits all men- 
tion of Sf, Z, and In spite, however, of his uncritical 
way of putting it, it is clear that he means to lay down the 
same law as that given above. ^ he confuses with W > which 
being a weak letter would, in any case, whether preceding or 
following, be assimilated to the other member of the nexus. 
This is clear from his examples. Thus, Skr. lubdhaka— 

Pr. lodclhao, and Skr. PIF pdkwa—Vr. fash pikkam ; Skr. 

lubdha= Pr. ^ift luddho. — Yar. iii. 51. 

As to it so seldom occurs as the first member of a nexus 
(except in combinations where “ six,” constr. iSRT forms the 
first element), that Vararuchi probably thought it useless to 
mention it. Similarly I am not aware of any cases where the 
palatals form the first member of a nexus. By Sandhi they 
would migrate into gutturals in composition ; e.g. t teach + 

doshin — twagdoshin, =f|->4 tdch + ya = q 
rakya. So that probably no instances exist of palatals as 
initials in a nexus. Yararuchi’s examples are: 

Y|[ = H'xift, e t c< 

Lassen (p. 239) repeats Yararuchi for the most part, but 
shows some consciousness of the difference between a strong 
and a weak nexus. He gives (p. 235) five classes of nexus, 
among which is No. II., “Complexus consonantium quater- 
narum ordinatarum,” which corresponds to my “ strong nexus.” 
His list of examples is different from Yararuchi’s, but does not 
add anything to the general rule already obtained from the 
Indian author. 

Hoefer, de dialecto Prakrita, p. 90, § 73b, gives a list of 
words in which the Sanskrit form of the nexus is retained in 
Prakrit, but this list has no value, as it rests upon incorrect 
readings. The principal instance is in Yikramorvasi 

(110, 2, Calcutta edition), which Lassen concludes to have 
arisen “ ob negligentiam editorum,” or, perhaps, rather from 
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the proclivity of the scribe ^towards Sanskrit forms, a fertile 
source of bad readings in the plays. We should undoubtedly 
read 4lfi)§fc° • Hoefer’s work does not appear to be one of 
much value. 

If now we turn to Pali and the Prakrit of the Jain writings, 
we find the same principle carried out. Instances from the 
Dhammapadam and Bhagavati are, vTfj = 

tJTrf j )TffvT = *JTJT5f (or in Bhag. WFR = tTff , ¥T?PTfH = 

<S^T = (^?°5T is probably for , hence the aspirate) . 

Pali seems to have the best claim to be considered as pure 
Magadhi, and in the Mahawanso, one of the chief works in that 
language, we find the same rule, e.g. = ^tTWj HTH = MtI , 
^W=fvT. Numerous instances may be collected from every 
page of the Mahawanso, or any other Pali work. The rule is 
apparently absolute and without exception, so much so, that 
any deviations from it may at once be set down as errors of 
copyists. 

There seems to be no good ground for supposing that the 
last member of a strong nexus is ever assimilated to the first. 
The examples given by Hoefer rest chiefly on incorrect read- 
ings, as shown by Lassen, and no such proceeding can be 
discovered in any of those works of which original MSS. are 
available. 

In the modem languages a good many of the examples given 
by Yararuchi occur : — 

khadga, “a sword,” Pr. ^ft, Var. iii. 1. H. 1st, ^TJJ, Cband, 
Prithi. 15, 24, CJJ1J rj “ He attacked, raising sword in 

hand”; 2 nd, (but only used for the horn of the rhinoceros, for which 

also is used); 3rd, < 3 ^ 3| ( kharag ); 4th, Tcfl^ ( khSnd ). M. 1st, 
4§Sf (rare); 2nd, XtlT; 3rd, P. deest, S. Wt, G. TtT|, B. 

^*T, O. WT, deriv. #fT^cT “ swordsman .” 1 

1 The forms *31 ^ and the like are probably connected with <ga.s . We cannot 
consider them as derived from *stS . 
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Jjsf mudga, “ a sort of pulse ” 1 (PhaQeolus mungo), Pr. Var. ib., 

H. ttn, M. JTJI (also as a Tatsama WIT, but rare', S. (mungu), O. 

Os. C\ * 

wr (mugo), G. deest, P -^1 or jpl, B. gJI (mugo). 

^Ter dugdha, “milk,” Pr. <|^, H. ^T, M. and G. fT*, O. «£«*, 
P. S. B. fV» . ff- M., G., and B. have also the 

Tatsama form in pretty common use. 

XT ff T mudgara, “hammer,” Pr. XJTTTTf- This word is used in two 
senses in the modern languages, (tt) Late Tadbhava, = an athlete’s club 
for exercising the muscles. H. JJ7<^ sj> M. S. deest, 

G. XTU^T, O. and B. and p - (ft) Early Tad- 

bhava, = a washerman’s mallet for beating clothes. H. jpi ^ T and 
XTtaiTT, M. jfrarr °TT» and °f), S. G. iftBT and °ft- 

The latter form is clearly the older of the two. 

P- JmUW- 5- f abda, “a word,” Pr. Old H. BT^> H. and W?.’ 

- ti Cj *&~ nf , 8 ) G., and B. (not very frequent, except in B.), P. deest, O. 

( fobdo ). 

<*>=n( kubja, “ crookbacked,” Pr. and - H. 1st, <y®a| | ; 

2nd, tJiglT ; 3rd, BiB'ST (kubrd, commonest form). M. (in the 

Wfidi dialect, G. (both in M. and G. <d<qg| is “ the snail,” 

i.e. humpback), S. Jji^Y, P. JUT and JBT, O. JWT, B. J5f, j^, and 

BBT mugdha, “foolish,” Pr. 4j g*) . BBf occurs in M. and B., but in 
the others the form in use is ITS, from the Skr. 7fS, which is the other 

CN ' Cs 

form of the p.part. of . 

BUi bhaktam, “boiled rice,” Pr. WT, H. BTc(, 31. and G. id., S. 
BH> B. and O. BTrl. P. deest. 

N* 

“ beeswax,” also generally any soft wet substance. Pr. 
H. bY^ “indigo refuse,” but Wfrl “ boiled rice,” 31. bYb 
“ boiled rice,” P. BZ? B3 “ expressed sugar-cane.” 

1 Erroneously in all the dictionaries as a kidney-bean, which it in no way resembles; 
it is a soi;t of millet. 
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The class of words containing the nexus W kt is rather 
numerous, but doe's not present many interesting features ; a 
few examples follow : — 

bhakta, “a devotee,” Pr. JTrfl, H., M., and B. and Hfff, 

G. S. »pi(J,P. 

^arr muktd, “a pearl,” Pr. J^fTT, H. jftrft, M. G- jffcft, 

B. and O. tf) fd , B. also aWTi +1 = 1 fni HI I > and ^ fr| , S. f|l , P- id. 

TUT rakta, “ red,” Pr. TtTI, H. Tim. M. id., when it means “ red,” 
but TW when meaning “blood,” S. TrfTi G. TTJ* P- deest, O. and B. 
TW in both senses. 

In the above examples the duplicate consonant of Prakrit is 
retained in P. The lengthening of the vowel with rejection 
of one consonant occurs nearly always in the rest. S., though 
it writes only one consonant, pronounces two, as P. does ; this 
accounts for the short vowel being retained. 

The Sanskrit words irflfij ijfW> *ffar, occur 

as Tatsamas in nearly all the languages, but with slight modifi- 
cations in some. They do not, however, olfer much that is 
noteworthy. 

§ 75. The most common and most varied exemplification of 
this kind of nexus is to be found in the word saptan “ seven,” 
and its numerous derivatives. The whole of them are given 
here in full as a good example of the harmony of the whole 
seven languages, a harmony all the more striking on account of 
the slight local peculiarities, “not like in like, but like in 
difference.” 

BTfff saptan, (oxytone), 1 “ seven,” Pr. HJrft, H. M. and G. ^TRT> 
B. and O. 5tJT<T (pronounced shSto), S. TTfT» P. ?JTT- B- and M. also 
Tatsama, but rarely used. 

1 But see Bopp, Vgl. Acc. System, p. 45 , § 29 ; the modern languages appear to 
have treated it as paroxy tone. 
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saptama (oxytone), “ seventh,’* Pr. BrTBt, H. 1st, Bff (Chand, 
Prith. 1, 5) ; 2nd, BTcRTT (Braj); 3rd, BTB^T m’ eff/. (modern). M. 
same as H. 3rd., G. BTBBt— Bt— B > S. P- BrTTMff. B. 

and O. BjTH- 

BB^STB saptadasan (accent on first syll.), “seventeen,” Pr.'+iTl 4*1 - 
H. BB? ( satraha ), modern BrTTW (®otara^), M. B ~A E or b<ttt, g. 
spnc> s. Bff, p. BmTt, in respect of the long vowel it stands quite 
alone ; B. BBT > G- BfH, • 

s apt ad as ah (id.), “ seventeenth,” H. or BBTf^t-ff, 

M. BTFri ff-'f, G. HBTBVbI-^, S. BBff > P- BrrTfBr and 
°BT,B. and O.B^T^J.or B. BBT ( same as the number for “seventeen”). 

B?tfB saptati (oxytone), “seventy,” Pr. Brlff, G Ti f < , frffT, H - 
BxTfr (Braj), BtTT (mod.), M. BtTT, G. bVb^, S. BBfT, P- BvTT, 
B. BtTT, O. BrftfT, in which it stands alone (M., B., and O. also 
indulge in their favourite pedantry by using BHlB occasionally). 

BHfBrTBi saptatitamah (oxytone), “seventieth,” H. BtTTT — fT, M. 
and P. id., G. B^BBf— Bt— B, S. BBBT {sataryo). B. and O. the Skr. 
form. 

It is next necessary to observe the curious modifications 
which the word for “seventy” undergoes when it occurs as the 
last member of a compound word. 


“ Seventy-one.” 

Skr. t£BSB H frt. ekasaptatih. 
H. TWB T ik -f hattar. 
M. TJefiT^rTT c/f'/ + hattar. 
G. y«tTlo <. ik + oter. 

8. eka -f hatari. 

P- ik hattar. 

B. TJBnrTT ek ■+- uttar. 

O. eka-sfori. 


“ Seventy-two.” 

BfrTT bahattar, and so on. 
BT^tTT bahattar, etc. 
BtfTBT bohoter, etc. 
BtfBfT bbohatari, etc. 
BfrTT bahattar, etc. 
BTfTrTT bahattar, etc. 
BTBfrtt bastori, etc. 
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Also the still greater transformations of “ seven,” when it is 
the first member t>f a compound, e.g. : 


“ Twenty-seven.” 

Skr. saptavinsatih 

h. ^nni^r satdis. 

M. Tl \ sattdvls. 
o. snrpfte satuvis. 
s. satdvth. 

P- sat at. 

B. ^TT n t;^ 1 sutalL 
o. snrrt'ir satuiso ( shotaisho ). 


“ Thirty-seven.” 

saptatrinsat. 
%‘rfNl saint is. 

cl sattis. 
¥TTrffa sddtts. 
satatih. 
saintri. 

Bfr^far saintri s. 

sanitiriso. 


“ Forty-seven.” 

Skr. H M v=f ( achat wdrinsat. 
H. tfrTTwfte saintdlis. 
m. sattechalis. 

O. SrTT'sftB sudtulis. 

s. satetdlih. 

P. Wpft santuli. 
b. OTfpjnsftat sdtchalis , 2 
o. ^vnfsrir satchaliso. 


’ Fifty-seven. 1 


¥tfR«r satawan. 
B-niqji sattdvanna. 
^rrrm satawan. 
*Ttsi<Jllf satwanjd/i. 
44 r| cfsx) | satavanjd. 
tl irtlfl sutunno. 

satdvano. 


“ Sixty-seven.” 

Skr. ttHlfttl saptashashtih, 
sarsath. 
(wra satsatk. 

M. Hrtt if satsasht. 
a. sadseth. 


H. 


“ Seventy-seven.” 

saptasaptatih. 

71 «, sathattar. 

BtilltSTt A satyahattar. 
sitoter. 


1 Bengalis and Oriyas pronounce the ^ as si, so that sh&tiU would be perhaps a 
better transliteration, and so throughout the series. 

8 Or^i^rTTfWH- 


TOL. I. 
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“ Sixty-seven.” “ Sfeventy-seven.” 

S. *cfff3 sathathi. sathatari. 

P. Wf3 satdhat. B<TrIT satattar. 

B. satahatthi. BTWTrn: sutSttar. 

O. ^Jr|^f3 aatskathi. * atastori . 

“ Eighty-seven.” 
sbr. ^r Fr iif tf c y: saptasitih. 

H. satasi. 

M. satyanyshi 

g. ^nrrcft satasi. 
s. satasi. 

p. *nmrt satasi. 

b. 

o. wrcft satdsi. 

The series of “seven” and its derivatives belongs to the 
class of early Tadbhavas, in so far as it has everywhere lost its 
first member K.- This is only natural ; a numeral being, next 
to a pronoun, the most commonly used description of word, and 
hence not to be changed by authoritative interference, such as I 
have assumed in the case of modern Tadbhavas. 

The variations may thus be analyzed : — 

^tT° satta-, in the words “ seventy,” “ seventieth.” 

BTB° sat-, in the words “ seven,” “ seventh.” 

BrTT° sata-, in the words “twenty-seven,” “fifty-seven,” “eighty-seven,” 
“ninety-seven.” 

%° sain-, in the words “ thirty-seven,” “ forty-seven.” 

sat-, in the words “ seventeen,” “ sixty-seven,” “ seventy-seven.” 
And in Gujarati ^T5°, sftrf®. In M. HSI 0 ; 

S. 


“ Ninety-seven.” 

saptanavatih. 
satdnave. 
satyannave. 
^frtirr satdnnu. 

<N 

— v 

satanave. 

--v.« 

BBT** 5 * satunaven. 

sdtdnabbai. 
WIBfl T satdno'i. 
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Of these, ^TtT° is simply Ithe assimilated form of the Prakrit 
period, which iif the compounds modulates into , a form 
which is found even in Prakrit. This word is noticeable as the 
solitary instance in Hindi of a change of the initial into 
though in Panjabi the change is so common as to be regular 
(see Chapter III. § 66). 

«Tft is the regular form of the early Tadbhava class, like 
and others. In ^TtTT we have rather a curious phenomenon 
which requires fuller analysis ; the words are 

5 A) d I «tW , etc. In Prakrit we do not uniformly find the 
long a, e.g. sattavisatimo, “ twenty-seventh,” but sattdnave, 
“ ninety-seven.” But there is a remarkable uniformity in all 
the seven modern languages. We find the long d in all of 
them for “ twenty-seven ” ; in all but P. and S. for “ fifty- 
seven ” ; in all for “ eighty-seven ”*and “ ninety-seven.” 

Judging at first from only, and the Hindi chiefly, 

I thought this abnormal long d arose from the ^ of 
amalgamating with the inherent a of ATP first from at' (sapta- 
vinsati) into au ( sattauk ), and thus, according to the usual 
Hindi analogy, into d. But this suggestion broke down in two 
ways : 1 st, Because the Marathi has both the long u and the v 
in *1 Til'll At ; so also have the Sindhi and Gujarati : and 2 nd, 
Because we have the long a in words where there existed 
originally no v to coalesce with it into au. 

The opinion I am at present most inclined to is that the 
presence of the long a is due to the accent of the Sanskrit. 
Saptan is undoubtedly oxytone, and though I have not been 
able to find in the dictionaries or other published works any 
instance in which the accent of saptavinkati is given, yet I have 
no reason to doubt that, as in Greek, the accent remains in the 
compound word just as it stood on each member when separate. 
In Greek the rule which forbids us to place an accent further 
back than the ante-penultima obscures the analogy ; but in 
Sanskrit we have no such restriction, and sdptaviniati, with the 
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minor accent on the penultima, and the major on the pre-ante- 
penultima, is quite possible. Assuming this, *and seeing that 
the two last syllables ati have disappeared, the word would fall 
into the form of a paroxytone, and the accent on the syllable 
ta being the only one left, would assume such prominence as to 
insure its remaining long throughout the ages. 

We next come to the curious form € , only found in “thirty- 
seven ” and “ forty-seven.” In these two sets of numbers we 
find that all the odd numbers except the first take this form in 
ain, thus : — 

33 Hrfta taintls. 43 WfTT^ffaT taintuUs. 

35 ij'rffaj paintis. 45 puintdlis. 

37 mintis. 47 ffrTPSfa saintdlts. 

The other languages ofier^only faint indications of similarity. 
P. has B. 41 1 V <1 ■> 0. but none of the others. 

I think it has arisen from a sort of rhyming propensity some- 
times observable in Hindi From % or ^ the transition to H 
was easy, the insertion of the nasal in season and out of season 
being a weakness of that language. In the word for “ thirty- 
five ” they had at first panchatrinsat, which soon got altered 
into panchtis ; but here they had a strong nexus, ^ + fT • The 
^ therefore dropped out, and the resulting double <T was re- 
duced to a single, and the preceding vowel compensatorily 
lengthened, so that the form arose ; to make which 

rhyme with the word for “ thirty -three ” would be irresistible. 
So also the “thirty-seven,” which was probably ^JTrffa, was 
dragged into the scheme, and became 

The form 4TfT is found in “seventeen,” “sixty-seven,” 
“seventy-seven.” In “sixty-seven” the word was originally 
saptasha&htih, with two accents close to one another, the latter 
of which, so to speak, kills the former, so that when by the 
usual Prakrit process the first member is modified into safta, 
the second a, being atonic, falls out ; and though the first t also 
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falls, yet, as it is in the beginning of a word with a heavy 
termination, no Compensatory lengthening can take place. 

In “seventy-seven” we ought to have *T(TT» and probably 
such a form did once exist, but was crushed into sat by the 
weight of the double tt of hattar so close after it. Only 
Marathi retains a form satyaJuittar. Similarly the form for 
“seventeen ” was originally sattdrah, and is so still in Panjabi ; 
perhaps some obscure idea of its similarity in sound to sattar, 
“ seventy,” may have operated in the minds of the people to 
shorten it. 

The G. forms with U are to be accounted for by the already 
described proclivity of dentals to turn into cerebrals ; but why 
this tendency should exhibit itself in this particular instance 
it is difficult to say, the only thing at all cognate to it is the 
T in H. which would be mijre correctly written ; 

in this place it is easy to see that the cerebral arises from the 
influence of the <T in G. has accordingly • What 

makes the matter more obscure is that the cerebral letter 
occurs precisely in those two series where we should least 
expect it, namely, in those which begin with a dental, and 
where, accordingly, it would be natural that the ?f of flTH 
should assimilate itself to the following homogeneous consonant. 
It must be remembered that Gujarati has emerged from the 
position of a Hindi dialect closely akin to Marwari, and that it 
still retains traces of its rustic origin in the sometimes inexpli- 
cable irregularity of its forms. 

0 

§ 76. Another rich class of examples of this nexus is formed 
by the words to which the preposition or 'Scf is prefixed. 
This word having a consonantal termination coalesces into a 
nexus with the first consonant of the word following, giving 
rise to such forms as the following : 

skr. “spitting,” h. P. s. ^jrqg, «• 

^ITPSf and B. O. Tatsama. 
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Skr. “ going up,” H. /from ^lft»TT)> G. > p - 

^73TWr and IHTIT. 8- r 

Skr. “ heating,” H., P. “ to boil over,” G. ^HTTcj , 

s. M. T^T3oT, B., O. 

Skr. ^gTTm M unloading,” H. , P. id. and ^HTRT. S- 

WKf. M. 53HTTI, ®. ^3HTT!r. O. id. 

Skr. n!^!| H “ arising,” H. 1 , and so in all. 

The noticeable point in this class of words is that, though 
they have universally rejected the double consonant which arose 
out of the assimilation of the first member of the nexus to the 
last, they have nevertheless not lengthened the preceding con- 
sonant. Thus, 'dst K would become in Prakrit and by 

rule should be in H. sfiaTPO The reason of the absence of the 
usual compensatory lengthening is that in verbal nouns of the 
forms given above the accent rests on the syllable of the root ; 
so in bliuranam, jwalanam , etc., it would be on the first syllable, 
and consequently, when preceded by a preposition, the vowel 
thereof must needs be short. Hindi is excessively sensitive on 
this subject : vowels are shortened when followed by long or 
accented syllables, or by such as contain a heavy mass of con- 
sonants, or they are lengthened when conditions the reverse 
of those occur. As a rule, Hindi, when rejecting one of two 
assimilated consonants, always, if it can, lengthens the pre- 
ceding vowel. If it does not, we may be sure there is some 
cause for its not doing so ; and if this cause cannot be found in 
a succeeding long vowel or a heavy termination, it will probably 
be discovered in the accent. 

The other languages follow to a certain extent the same 
course as Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya; especially the former 
leaning towards long vowels, and Panjabi and Sindhi markedly 
towards short ones. 

§ 77. The Mixed Nexus.— T his nexus differs from the strong 
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nexus in this important particular — that whereas in the latter 
the first consonant is always assimilated to the last, in the 
former the weaker consonant of the two, whatever its position 
in the nexus, is assimilated. It is singular that the letters 
which I have classed as weak, and which are really weak when 
they occur in a nexus, should, as shown in the last chapter, be, 
when standing alone, more tenacious of existence, and less liable 
to elision than the strong letters. The cause of this apparent 
anomaly has been suggested as lying in their comparative 
softness, which renders them less liable to be omitted from 
euphonic causes, as they do not stop the liquid flow of Prakrit 
words by any harsh or decided check, like the strong letters ; 
and this very softness renders them more liable to be passed 
over or treated as merely strengthening the strong letter with 
which they are combined, just as has been pointed out in the 
case of modern Bengali pronunciation in Chap. I., § 26. 

This nexus must be treated in detachments, because each of 
the subdivisions which it contains, though following in its prin- 
•cipal features the general law laid down above, yet exhibits 
certain special peculiarities of its own, arising in the main from 
organic properties, such as the aspiration which lies hid in the 
sibilants, and the cerebral nature of the semivowel T- Such 
also are the volatile nature of the dentals and the extreme 
tenacity of palatals and nasals. 

It is interesting also to notice that all these letters when in 
a nexus exhibit the same organic tendencies as when alone; 
the peculiarities which I have mentioned above will strike the 
reader as being the same as those which he has just noticed in 
Chapter III. Thus, again, we get harmony out of apparent 
confusion, and grasp laws out of the midst of a seeming 
chaos. 

§ 78. Nasals in a Mixed Nexus. — (a) When the nasal is the 
first member of a nexus it is generally elided, but the seoond 
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letter is not doubled, as in a strong,. nexus. Instead, anuswara 
is inserted in the place of the lost nasal. It might at first 
appear that this substitution of anuswara for the organic nasal 
was a mere compendium scriptures — a simpler form of writing 
introduced to avoid the necessity of using the clumsy and 
intricate Sanskrit letters, such as etc., and it 

might further be urged in support of this view that as several 
of the languages have abandoned the characters 
the only course open to them was to use the nasal dot. But 
this supposition is rendered untenable by several considerations. 
In the first place, as will be seen from the examples, the sub- 
stitution of anuswara for the nasals of the several organs is 
almost always accompanied by lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, which is indicative of compensation for some loss. In 
B. and 0., where the Saryskrit method of writing with the 
compound consonant is still retained, there are often found two 
forms side by side, — the learned or Tatsama form with the 
compound character, preceded by a short vowel, and the vulgar 
or Tadbhava form with the single strong consonant, preceded 
by anuswara and a long vowel. Secondly, this anuswara is in 
most languages pronounced as a distinct anunasika or nose- 
intonation, as in the French bon, son; this is peculiarly the 
case in B. and O., where both forms are in existence side by 
side. And, thirdly, in many cases the insertion of the anuswara 
is purely optional, which would not be the case were it another 
way of writing the nasal ; nay, in some instances it is entirely 
omitted. 

Examples : 


T- 

Skr. “bracelet,” Pr. sfairf, H. tfaR, P., G., M. S. 

<4J|«Ij, B. , O. id. 

Skr. “leg,” Pr. id., H. STTC, P., S. G., M. ^fT, B. 

O. Tatsama. 
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Skr. Jlstlfqctll “ b8mp-plant,” H. , and so in all. 

Skr. ^ “beak,” H. G. 

nr- 

Skr. “thorn,” Pr. H. grfZT, M., G., id., P. ejrST, S. 

O. cffRT, B. id. 

Skr. “ginger,” H. P. S. , B., O. ^3, G. H3, 

M. tljf3- 

Skr.H^igr “mdbn,” Pr.^, H.'^ff^.and so in all, but P.^, S.^§. 
Skr. JjJfSqr “ shoulder,” Pr. TffcfY, H. etrffcn, P- SfiVT, O., B. cBTO- 

tf- 

Skr. oRjqsf “trembling,” Pr. ^xnjf , H. efift^n, P. ^UTT, S. 

g. ^rnrn, m. ^st^f , b., o. ^thh- 

Skr. ang “ rose-apple,” Pr. 5j«T, H. 5T RH , P. id., G. gfN, M. 5TR, 

M ©v, \J \| 

s. 5fH,B. wnr- 

In Marathi may be found very many exemplifications of the 
same process; thus, in words compounded with BidGS, 

B^ld, Bid, BT¥, BiM, B IMS*!! , Bid*., for Skr. 

B^B, TBf^, Bf*B, B*TI^B, BBf^TO, and W; in all of 
which the change from the organic nasal to the anuswara is 
accompanied by a compensatory long vowel. It cannot be said 
that we have here an instance of the Prakrit tendency to pre- 
serve the original quantity of the Sanskrit syllable. It is true 
that in Prakrit the syllable might have its vowel lengthened, 
and probably would have, if to the ears of those who spoke 
Prakrit it should appear that the removal of one of two con- 
sonants following a vowel was likely to render the syllable a 
short one, seeing that having a short vowel it had previously 
been long only by position. But this is not the case here, as is 
evident from the fact that Prakrit does not lengthen the vowel, 
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but keeps it short, as in , 4i<PjJ ; and, moreover, the modern 
languages are not sensitive about keeping* the exact quantity 
of Sanskrit words, as has been shown in Chap. II., § 40. 

It is not easy to trace the history of this process ; the early 
Hindi writers belonged to the western portion of the Hindi 
area, and Chand especially, being a native of Lahore, is pecu- 
liarly western in his pronunciation. In these old writers, 
therefore, there is a strong tendency to approximate to the 
Panjabi habit of retaining the short vowel. As there are no 
extant specimens of the speech of the eastern portion of 
Hindustan, or of Bengal, at that period, we fan only guess 
from the general analogy of the languages that they, at least, 
used the long vowel. 

In the case of ^*4 it is not, as at first sight might appear, 
the «f whlbh has dropped out in 5JT*T*T, aTTJT, and 9W, but the 
®T, after absorbing the B, has itself been softened into B ; 
this is shown by the transitional forms and BtB. This is 
just the reverse of the process explained in Chap. III., § 65, 
where B is resolved into 4 ; here B, preceded by anuswara, 
has passed into B. It is only one more instance of how cognate 
processes work backwards and forwards in these languages. 

The word “ a potter,” is peculiar. It is in Pr. 

H. fTflT, P. id., O. and B. BBT*, 

and in vulgar Bengali they say 5 +fl Prakrit follows the 
general rule, and in this it is followed by the western languages 
M., Gr., and S., which all have ^iBTT. H. goes a step further, 
and rejecting the organic portion of the B, according to rule 
(§ 68 ), retains only ^ ; the anuswara is then written as B. This 
is a solitary instance, and may be explained by the existence 
of the Tatsama “a pot”; there would naturally be a desire 
to assimilate the two words, which would lead to the retention 
of the B, because if written as anuswara it would sound 
kunghdr, and not kumhar, by which all resemblance would be 
lost. 
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In the name of a c^te in Bihar whose profession is 

to carry palanqueenS, and whose name is derived from ^iWTT) 
the double V, together with the anuswara, has disappeared, 
leaving only the if, without any nasal at all. It is natural that 
such words as these, being in daily and hourly use in the 
mouths of the people of the lowest classes, should undergo 
abrasions and contractions of the extremest and most abnormal 
character. 

A striking exception to the general rule is afforded by a 
small class of words in Sindhi derived from Sanskrit words 
having HiT : . 

Skr. “ widow,” S. 

Skr. grUS' “penis,” S. 5T«J, P. of«f. 

Skr. « bull,” S. • • 

Skr. tTO “piece,” S. 7=pr, Old H. 1^T!rr*( written W). B. Wf*T- 
Skr. fxTT® “ cake,” S. f^- 

On the analogy of these words, S. <a»Tl “ a sword,” would be 
derivable from Skr. , and not from <3$ (see § 74). In all 
these words the cerebral letter has disappeared, and the nasal 
has been dentalized. There are, as noted, a few parallel in- 
stances in other languages, though these words follow in the 
main the general rule, e.g . — 

Skr. ^T£gT, H. '?7P5, pronounced Ranr, vulgarly spelt Raur, and by our 
countrymen sounded sometimes so as to rbvme with “roar,” “soar”; at 
others so as to rhyme with “ hour,” “ sour ” (!). 

Skr. «. ^TT? (Sanf). 

Panjabi has a little group of words somewhat analogous to 
the Sindhi list, in which it treats by dropping the organic 
portion of the and doubling the «f ; thus, from 

Skr. Hi wqn x;, H. and 4| K1 , P- has annherS. 

Skr. “ a hole,” H.%V, P. 
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Skr. “shoulder,” H. cRfVT, ?• HiSf. 

Skr. “ binding,” H. P. SJrfUTT* 

Putting together this list, the Sindhi list in 113 ', and such 
Hindi words as f*STT> srppr, etc., there results a tolerably 
strong body of words which do not follow the rule which has 
been taken as the general one. These words are too numerous 
to he traced as mere exceptions, and their existence must be 
accounted for by the peculiar tenacity of the nasal, which, as 
we have frequently seen before, is a great favourite with the 
people, and is more often inserted where it has no business than 
elided where it ought to be so according to rule. 

(/£?) When the nasal is the last member of a nexus, it is regu- 
larly assimilated to the preceding letter, and in the moderns 
(except P. and S.) one of the two letters is elided with or without, 
but more often with, the compensatory vowel lengthening. 

Examples : 

Skr. ’Srfa “fire,” Pr. H. ’SJJR, M„ G. id., P. 'SSJTJI, S. ^rfaj.— 

B. -4(1 < 1 * 1 , and O. anomalously . 

Skr. *re “attached,” Pr. ^Taft, H. wRI, *TR, and *R, P. *R, 
M.^rnr, and so in the rest. 

Skr. are “naked,” Pr. OUlft, H. ajan, P. id., S. ajaft, G. afpi, M. 

s» 

•Mil, *Tiarr, B. «ti( ( neng-td ), O. »j V( vl T (diminutive). 

Skr. "pungent,” 1 Pr. , H. <ftWT, and so in all, but P., S„ 

and G. have the short vowel. 

It is not correct to suppose in the case of *fiTT, as Trumpp 
does, that there has been an inversion of the nexus from gn to 
ng. The gn first becomes gg, and remains so still in one 
Marathi form, and in G., and the anuswara is subsequently 
inserted for the sake of euphony more than anything else. As 
there existed a loug period in which the word was regularly 

1 For our present purpose ^ must be regarded as equivalent to 13. 
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spoken naggo, it is impossible Jhat there should have remained 
in the public mind* any consciousness of the lost nasal, and 
consequently, not knowing of its existence, they could not 
insert it. 

Reference may here be made to the remarks in Chap. I. § 30, 
with regard to the immense interval of time which separates 
Sanskrit as a spoken language from the modern vernaculars, 
and it should be remembered that the lower classes of India are 
not philologists ; they are not constantly haunted by the pre- 
sence of Sanskrit ; the great panorama of change and develop- 
ment is not spread out before their eyes as it is before ours, 
and they are in consequence not led by the clearness of the 
connexion between the various links of the great chain into 
forgetting the lapse of ages through which it rolls out its 
immense length. The word *PCT, when # resuscitated as a Tatsama 
in modem times, has not changed at all, and stands side by 
side with the ancient «f*TT, and *TPT’ without interfering 

with them. Bengali in this word exhibits an archaic diminu- 
tive, which I have written in Devanagari characters but 
this does not give the full force of the B. character which is 
a very strong nasal ng. In its own letters the word is written 
and perhaps a more accurate transliteration into Nagari 
would be although this even is hardly quite satisfactory. 

The compensatory lengthening of the vowel has not been 
made in H., because Skr. nagnd is oxytone, and to preserve the 
accent the last syllable is lengthened, giving nanga ; where the 
long vowel following, according to regular practice, forbids 
the lengthening of the preceding syllable. In which is 
used as a postposition in the sense of “ near,” “ up to,” the 
excessive frequency of its use has probably resulted in its 
assuming a shortened form, though here also lagna is oxytone, 
so that the first vowel should be short. P. has the verb 
“ to approach,” “ to pass by,” but no argument can be founded 
on this, as P. seldom lengthens a vowel as compensation. 
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5 79. The compound letter r *T=^ + ' 3 r demands separate 
notice. It most frequently occurs in the *verb vTF “ to know,” 
and its numerous derivatives and compounds. Yararuchi has 
two rules on this subject. In iii. 5, he prescribes the regular 
course of assimilating the as in savvajjo, ingiajjo, for sarvajna, 
ingitajna , l The commentator adds that this process is followed in 
all compounds of fnd, “ to know”; but in this he is certainly wrong, 
as the next illustration shows. In iii. 44, the elision of the j is 
enjoined in all words having jn, and one at least of the instances 
is taken from the root jna, — they are ufhft, for yajna, 

vijndna. Further on (iii. 55) he adduces I for sanjna, and 
directs that the n shall not be doubled when preceded by the 
preposition a, as in •4||<y I, for ajna, ajnapti. From his 

xii. 7, it may be inferred that in the Sauraseni Prakrit, jn was 
inverted to nj, and examples are given fwt, for fTSfj 
<TsJ, while in the next sutra (xii. 8) the above-quoted words 
sarvajna, ingitajna, preserve the n and reject the j, becoming 
instead of, as in Maharashtri, savvajjo, etc. 
Lastly, in viii. 23, we are told that this very root UT becomes 
as in for WT*TTf?T “he knows”; this is nothing 

more than the usual substitution of W for «T, as in the special 
tenses in Sanskrit the form WT is substituted for HT, and the «T 
is merely the conjugational sign of verbs of the kri class. 

In the Saptasataka the root vJT is regularly WHIP and perhaps 
in one or two instances though this is doubtful. 1fT<f 

becomes fHJ, and faxllcf = f^THTt. ^ITsJT = WUJI • 

The same treatment is observable in the Bhagavati. 

There are thus four separate processes in the Prakrits : — 

(1.) The regular and common one of rejecting the and 
doubling the of. 

(2.) Rejection of change of to and doubling it. 

* I deem it unnecessary to put dots or dashes about this n, as it must be evident 
that the palatal n is meant ; and dots or dashes are a nuisance alike to printer and 
reader. 
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(3.) Single m after W ■ r 

(4.) Inversion, peculiar to Sauraseni, into 

The change in the special tenses of t!T into WHIT conies under' 
1, as it is a rejection of and the doubling of is precluded 
on account of its initial position. 

In the modern languages considerable diversity of practice 
occurs. In all but Gh, S., and M., this letter is regularly pro- 
nounced gy, so that "4(1x11 is sounded agya, gydn. B. and 
0. retain the spelling 'SJ, but H. and P. write as they pro- 
nounce. M. pronounces dny, Gr. as jn or dn. 

Examples : — 

Skr. WWT “command,” H. W^TT. P- WfnW. S. ’SRTT- 

Skr. *Tff “sacrifice,” H. WT, Old H. 3TSJ, M., O., B. STR. P- STR, 

s. spr. 

Skr. “ sacred thread,” H. apfa, P. id., S. Sngft, G. Spfnf, 

M. Brr«f^- Not used in B. and O. 

Skr. TTsft “ queen,” Old H. XTfjpft. H. XHRt- 1“ ‘he rest THlfl. 

Skr. “knowing.” (a) As a verb, “to know,” H. -at |«i«U , P. 

wnsprr. s., g., m., o. 5n^r°, b. C/3) As a noun, “ knowledge,” 

H. IJTT’T. P- id-, B., O. id., M., G. WHSf, S. 3TPJ. 

It would appear that the pronunciation gy is more frequent 
in Modern Tadbhavas, like agya, and that in earlier times 
either the Maharashtri rule of rejecting the n was followed, as 
in Old H. and in 5fT«T 0 > or the Sauraseni practice of 

rejecting the j as in So entirely, however, have the 

Prakrits abandoned their old geographical limits, if they ever 
had any, that we find Sauraseni characteristics in Marathi, and 
vice versa. As to the time when, and the reason why, the pro- 
nunciation gy arose, there is nothing certain to be said. It 
would seem, however, from a passage in the Ain Akbari that 
the pronunciation jn had not quite died out in those days, for 
the writer, in mentioning the town of Jajpur, in Orissa 
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=“city of sacrifice”) writes i t^Ae>- jashpur, which, he adds, 
“ they also call jashnapur.” This mote seems to indi- 

cate that the town had begun to be called Jajpur (for I suppose 
he means to indicate the soft j, almost like a z, of Eastern India, 
by his ) , but that the older and more correct pronunciation, 

Jajnapur, was still retained by some. It is curious that the 
town should have retained the form jaj-, while throughout 
Orissa the letter xf is regularly and universally pronounced gy. 
The transition to this sound must have been in force much 
earlier in Western India, for Chand writes for TTWl two 

centuries and a half before Akbar. The pronunciation probably 
arose, as Chand’s word would indicate, from splitting the nexus, 
from the fact of the nasal being the palatal which seems 
always to have had the sound ny or Spanish n ; then followed 
the regular rejection of n and hardening of the remaining 
into 33T- The whole process, however, is one entirely without 
a parallel in any of the languages. 

§ 80. Sibilants in a Mixed Nexus. — It has been seen in Chap. 
III., § 66, that the sibilants when standing alone in a word are 
affected in two ways ; on the one hand they are weakened into 
the aspirate, while on the other they are thickened into palatals. 
They exhibit precisely the same tendencies when forming part 
of a nexus ; when they precede the other letter the transition 
to the aspirate is most frequently met with ; when they follow 
it, that into the palatal. 

The first process, in which the sibilant goes into an aspirate, 
is not always in the moderns accompanied by the usual com- 
pensatory lengthening of the vowel, inasmuch as the sibilant 
has not entirely disappeared, so that there is not that total loss 
of a letter which would demand compensation. Previous to 
disappearing, however, the letter which is in combination with 
the sibilant assimilates, in Prakrit, followed by P. and S., the 
sibilant to itself, attaching the aspiration to the last member; 
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thus, 30? and W result in 05| kkh, ^ in 05, and in 
In the moderns, eacept P. and S., the double letter is resolved 
into a single, leaving 30, f£, and 0i, respectively, but often 
without compensatory vowel-lengthening. The dentals and 
cerebrals will be discussed separately. 

Weber, in his Prakrit studies, and especially in Bhagavati, 
p. 386, contends for the existence of a combination khlc, derived 
from ksh and sk. But in spite of the arguments adduced by 
the learned writer, there is no reason to believe in this method 
of pronunciation. It has been noticed before that *3 is an 
awkwardly shaped letter, as it closely resembles T0 ( rava ) on 
the one hand, and by the addition of a slight horizontal stroke 
30 sm on the other. It is perhaps nothing more than a curious 
coincidence that in Zend d*. kh regularly corresponds to Skr. 

but, apart from this, it is probable that the character, 
which is stated to be common in all the Jain MSS., '30?, and 
which so closely resembles X0I (raka) as to have been frequently 
so read, is nothing more than a simpler method of writing 051 • 
It will be observed that 0i differs from 0 only by having a little 
handle t on the right side; consequently having already the 
loop of the k in 31, nothing was easier than to attach a handle 
to it, and thus make a fair representation of kkh. That Yara- 
ruchi, xi. 8, should be read kshasya khkah is hardly possible, since 
this would militate against the analogy of other cases where a 
sibilant forms the first member of a nexus, and would besides 
be directly opposed to the custom of the modem languages. 
If we read kshasya kkhah, we should have the regular process 
about to be explained, though the ordinary reading skah is 
preferable to either, because pointing to an important elucida- 
tion of the modern treatment of 0, as will be shown in the 
next section. Hemachandra’s rule of substituting the jihva- 
muliya with 0i, giving perhaps :0i, seems to be founded on the 
analogy of forms like which, however, are quite foreign 
to the genius of Prakrit or the moderns. If the sound kh 

20 
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were pronounced in ancient times.as it is now, it would seem to 
be quite out of the question that there should ever have been 
such a group as khk, a combination of sounds which no Indian 
could ever pronounce. The only foundation for reading this 
group as khk seems to be the position of the at the right side, 
or that side which is read last ; but this is no sufficient reason, 
as inversions of writing are common in the Indian characters. 
Thus, in Skr. we read f*fi as ki, not ik, and in B. and 0., as well 
as in some of the Dravidian alphabets of Sanskrit origin, e and 
o, ai and au, are written before and on both sides of the con- 
sonant which they follow ; thus, in B. OF, W, Wt, are ke, 
kai, ko, kan, respectively, and even in some Skr. MSS. we find 
this practice, T^iT standing for ko, and the like. In Western 
Indian MSS. we frequently find mh written ifT and hrn as 
and in Old Hindi MSS., -as for instance in Chand, bbh is regu- 
larly written or even Especially in manuscripts written 
with a thick pen, as so many of them are, we find the scribe 
very hard put to it to get all the elements of a nexus into some 
sort of manageable combination, and he frequently therefore 
makes up his group more according to fancy or convenience 
than with regard to the legitimate sequence of the letters. 
This seems to have been the case with the group now under 
discussion, and it is therefore unnecessary to consider it as 
any exception to the general rule; Weber’s transliteration khk 
being read wherever it occurs as kkh. 

Examples of the general rule : — 

*r + ^. 

Skr. “ shoulder,” Pr. G. M. 

TT+^i. 


Skr. gWT “pond,” Pr. TffofT;, H. iff^, tfUlTW, M. id., O'. 

B. 
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Skr. “dry,” Pr. ^|cRi> and H - ’|^T> R 

m. g^rr, 3737 , g. g«j, s. *n&t, b. ^t, o. gfBrcrr. 

Skr. jpg “lump,” Pr. M. jfp§. 

3T + *r. 

Skr. qf^pR “ west,” Pr. tff^TT, H. G. 0. tps^. 

Skr. “scorpion,” Pr. fT^-# (for H. P* 

S. G. f%^, M. fW^, B„ O. f=T^T. 

5ET-H T?. 

Skr. “touching-,” Pr. TfiTB, H. TjpERT. P. id., S. Mik«, 

g. wj,M. 

Skr. “throbbing,”' Pr. , H. I , P. Vn^”I I > 

m (Jllf , and so in all. 

^ + tj. . 

Skr. tjtq “ flower,” Pr. tjxqr. Old H. BjTB, H. xpf for BBi- 

M V» 

Skr. BTO “vapour,” Pr. cfWt, H. BTBi. M. BTBi, G. id., S. BTBii 
the form JfT° is a ls° > n use (see § 49). 

In some cases the aspirate, instead of being combined with 
the strong member of the nexus, is written before it, as in 
BJTB. Chand has metri gratia JJfBiT for BPlT- So also Skr. 
f*J^B is H. P. S. faffB, Marwari , accord- 

ing to its common practice of softening h into the palatal or 
labial semivowel respectively after vowels of those organs. 

Sibilants preceding aspirated consonants, being unable further 
to aspirate them, disappear entirely, leaving no sign. 

Skr. “ boil,” Pr. TrtTSft (!), H. BTt^T, S. ygf, but in the 

rest BTflfT • 

Thus also the immense collection of derivatives from the root 
“ to burst,” exhibits universally an initial iR- It may be 
interesting to insert here a few of the derivatives of this root 
in one or two languages, to show how widely such roots are 
applied, and what intricate ramifications they have, and thus 
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to adduce proof of the excessive copiousness and flexibility of 
the modern Indian vernaculars, which have unfairly been pro- 
nounced by those who do not know them meagre and jejune, 
and unfit for literary cultivation. 

Skr. also TJJfg , “to burst,” H. “to burst” (intrans.), 

tgjJ»TT “ to break open,” qpf’gVTT “ to split asunder,” Tjm^fT “ to tear,” 
“ break,” lRi»i | “ to be torn,” XJTTZ “ division of shares,” “a gate,” 

tJiT^ T^-pn “ to tear,” “ rend ” (as a wild beast), tJJ'wf “ a ploughshare,” 
“ odd ” (as opposed to “ even ”), “ unmatched,” “ arrogant,” 

“ overbearing,” tJHJ “ to burst with fat,” “ to be overgrown,” “ over- 
worked,” etc., TjnqfifT “ to winnow,” “ a stain,” “ a public- 

house,” “ gambling-house,” “ open house,” “ to flutter,” “ flap 

the wings,” TR^HTT “ to twitch convulsively ” (as the muscles in disease), 

“ to throb,” “ a partition,” Pif^STT “ a pimple.” 

M. TfilT, TRZIR35 “ free-spoken,” “abusive,” TR^cRT, 

W; tjpg “a mart,” “ any open or public room or place,” 

, 4idq«dl!! i tJfgT “the hood of a serpent,” Tfpgjf “a huckster”; 
tRre. tRTJtgZ, TRfZT “ arm,” “ branch,” “ subdivision of a 

subject,” TRTS, tRT^T “to tear,” “rend,” Tfffig “a lot,” “quantity,” 
“to get loose,” “to come undone,” “ payment of debts,” or 
rather “the state of having been paid”; JRibf “to burst,” TRicR, tJiicfiJb, 
5'i^iT ; MiiltUT, y>«Tl < “ worn out,” “ broken.” 

An equally large, or perhaps even larger, list might be made 
of derivatives from the root GjH “to tremble,” “oscil- 

late”; these derivatives in general have the sense of turning, 
returning, as, for instance, the common adverb fiJPC “ again,” 
and the like. The derivatives of or some of them, have 
been given in § 59, ex. 15, and more will have to be said about 
it hereafter. 

Sibilants are rarely found at the end of a nexus, except in 
conjunction with 3i, <T> and Tf. From their nature, being surds, 
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they can only combine with tenues ; and in this situation they 
migrate into the aspirated tenuis assimilating to themselves 
in this their altered form the previous letter, thus making 

Examples : — 

i? + *r- 

Skr. 5I7P3JT “ censure,” Pr. . Not now in use. 

Skr. “nymph,” Pr. | , Old H. 0 > 8. 

^P^TT- 

The existence of the form shows that the sibilant first 

migrates of its own accord into Sf , and thus a strong nexus 
arises, in which the first letter, though it remains untouched in 
S., in other languages is treated just as the first letter in a 
strong nexus always is, by being subjected to assimilation. 

• 

§ 81. The compound letter ^ is composed of ^ and H , and 
requires special notice, as from its very frequent occurrence it 
has, like xf, come to be considered in some of the modern ver- 
naculars a distinct simple letter. 

This nexus has two treatments. In the first it, like % SI, 
and other similar combinations, becomes in Prakrit w? , and in 
the moderns preceded by the usual long vowel. In the 
second it becomes in Prakrit > and in the modern vernacu- 
lars *3, also preceded by a long vowel. As, however, the 
modern languages by no means follow the example of the 
Prakrit, but in many cases exhibit * 3 , where Prakrit has w? 
(though instances are not found where Prakrit has ^ and the 
modems ??)? it will be advisable first to give a table of examples 
to be analyzed and .sorted subsequently. 

Examples : — 

Skr. “ eye,” Pr. H. P. 8. O. 

b., o. Kashmiri . 

Skr. “ milk,” Pr. H, , and so in all. 
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Skr. “ sugar-cane,” Pr. , H. $Tsf, <d)4^ , B. O. 

M. (see Chap. III. § 58). * 

Skr. ^TC “potash,” Pr. ^TT, H. and so in all. 

Skr. jrfW “ fly,” Pr. »?fipSJT, H. P- »• G. 

*THI, M. J|f% and B. TTTWt. Kashmiri JTe? • 

Skr. “field,” Pr. %rT, H. %T, %JT, P., A, 0. %r[, G. S. 
M. ^rf. 

Skr. ^ “ belly,” Pr. <jTq^, H. P. G. =R7q, S. , 

m. qrer. 

Skr. “south,” Pr. H. in Eastern H. also 

P- S. Kashmiri . 

Skr. “fortnight,” Pr. H. TJTST, P., G. id.,' S. q*g; B., O. 

write i| , but sound pakho, Kashmiri TJtI> . 

Skr. ^TfT “vine,” H. P. id., S. Kashmiri ^ . 

Skr. ^ “a bear,” Pr. f^ft, H. jfe, G. id., P. S. f^, 

M. -ftB- 

. Skr. ^ “knife,” Pr. H. fi^T, P-, S. id., O., B. ^f, M. 

Skr. WT “ patience,” Pr. H. f^HT, P. fiUTT, S. id., G. JUTT, 

m. ^rn%'. 

Skr. fwfjf “ earth,” Pr.f^fir, H. f^Prft, S. twfW- 

The question now naturally presents itself for solution, which 
is the older and more regular of these two processes — that in 
which ’ST beoomestf, or that in which it becomes *3? 

In discussing this point, the first thing to be borne in mind 
is that, according to the analogy of similar cases where the 
sibilant forms part of a nexus, it turns into an aspirate when 
preceding, and into a palatal when following, the other letter. 
Consequently we should expect that in the nexus + the 
sibilant being the last of the two letters would first become W> 
and then, as in this condition ^ + Ij is a strong nexus, the ^ 
would assimilate to the f? } forming 
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In the next place, — though Vararuchi (iii. 29) gives the 
transition into as the regular process, illustrating it by 
yaksha—jakkho , and treats that into ^ as an exception peculiar 
to akshi and some other words, — yet that worthy’s views on 
questions of philology are frequently hazy, and occasionally 
even quite wrong. For one instance of a change to kkh, he 
produces twenty of the other process. In the other Prakrit 
works also, though both forms are in use, the transition to kkh 
and kh seems to be most frequent, as also in Pali. 

As the form kkh would arise more naturally from a nexus, in 
which the sibilant preceded, we are led to the supposition that 
in the mouths of the people the harsh and difficult ksh was 
frequently inverted into shk, and that the form kkh arose from 
this inversion. In favour of this supposition there are many 
arguments. , 

First, Vararuchi places the transition of ksh into kkh in the 
same sutra as shk and sk ; shkaskaksham kha (iii. 29), which 
looks as if all three processes were to a certain extent homo- 
geneous. 

Secondly, he distinctly admits the inversion in Magadhi, in 
the already quoted sutra xi. 8, kshasya skah, giving as examples 
laskase, daske, from Rakshasa, daksha. The change of M into V 
in this case is only natural, as the former letter, though strictly 
speaking a cerebral, is euphonically used even in Sanskrit in 
all positions where a heavy or harsh sibilation is required, 
being reserved for those situations where a light and clean 
utterance is appropriate, as after the simplest of the vowels a, 
and when it stands alone ; when, however, it follows a heavy 
vowel, or another consonant, is employed. Thus, in the 
present instance, when removed from the back to the front of 
the nexus, and preceded by a, the sibilation takes the form of 
^T; had it been preceded by some other vowel, the ^ would have 
remained, as in 3J Mi, VM . 

Thirdly, the natives of India are very fond of inversions, and 
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particularly of this one, inasmuch as sk and shk are much easier 
to pronounce than ksh ; and though Vararhchi confines this 
practice to Magadhi, yet the various Prakrit dialects have so 
long left their ancient geographical limits, and spread them- 
selves over the country, that it is not surprising to find a pecu- 
liarity, which in his time was confined to Bihar, now prevalent 
all over northern India. 

Fourthly, the Kashmiri, of which I have secured a few 
instances, is a language which, from its early separation from 
its conquerors, and its long isolation, has preserved archaic 
forms with great precision ; and it is noticeable that in Kash- 
miri the change is always into ehh. Marathi also, which in 
many respects has retained ancient forms with greater fidelity 
than Hindi and those languages which arose from it, regularly 
exhibits 9 or Sf, which, as J. have explained in Chap. III. § 58, 
is a softening of ^ • 

Fifthly, the form *1 occurs much more frequently at the 
beginning of a word in Hindi and its allied group ; and as this 
is precisely the position in which the form ksh would be most 
difficult to pronounce, it is just in this case that the inversion 
might be expected to be most frequent. 

The accent also affords a means of j udging of the comparative 
antiquity of the two forms ; it is found that the majority of 
words in %hich the modern languages exhibit in opposition 
to a Pr. form in have not preserved the Sanskrit accent. 
Thus ksliira, ikshii, kshara, and kukshi are oxytones, and if 
they were early Tadbhavas would have retained the accentuated 
vowel, which they have not done in the majority of instances. 
The same is the case with kshetra. 

From a consideration of the above arguments, the conclusion 
seems inevitable — that the transition into 9? is the older and 
more regular process of the two, — that the change into *3 rests 
on an inversion of the two members of the nexus, — and that 
although it is found in Prakrit times, it is even there the less 
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original and less universal process. The comparative frequency 
of its occurrence ih Pali and the Jain texts rests on the change, 
which is admitted even from early times to have been charac- 
teristic of Magadhi, from 4- into ; that is to say, the 

above-named popular habit of inversion. 


§ 82. When combined with dentals or cerebrals, the sibilants 
present some features peculiar to this combination, which justify 
the placing of them in a separate section. 

The only possible groups are those of which the dental and 
cerebral tenues form part — *sf , *?T, 'S, and rtT> which latter 
is not in any way peculiar. 

(1.) *sT. In the first place, the sibilant being the first member 
of the nexus aspirates the other member, which then assimi- 
lates the sibilant to itself ; the resulting form is therefore W • 
In the modern period the rl is rejected, and the preceding 
vowel, where possible, lengthened. Thus : — 

Skr. ftjj “ hand,” Pr. ^«ft, H. fTO, G. id., P. f^T, S. fVJ, M., 0., 
and B. ^fcT, with their usual disregard of aspiration. O. also 

Skr. “elephant,” Pr. H. S., G. id., P. B., 

O.fTtft. 

Skr. “stone,” Pr. H^n;, H. TJc«n;, P-, M., G. id., S. tpzr^, O. 

w*:, B - 

Skr. tptjplj “hook,” H. > and so in all. 

Skr. “ head,” Pr. H. JTTSTT “ forehead,” M., G., B. id., 

s. p. o. j^nr. 

Skr. w “post,” Pr. t=GT> H. p > G. id., S. *f»J. 

The Pr. form is, however, common in all. 


Skr. “ teat,” H. , P. ^ , S. *pOJ , G. *TT*T> M. ^PTT. B. ^*T. 

The word Wt “ woman,” undergoes so many changes that it 
will be well to give them all in detail : 


Skr. “ 




Pr. 


Sauraseni (Var. xii. 22), Tfw^rr. 


woman 
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the being prefixed to assist the^pronunciation. OldH. fTT fl it I , 
H.id. andf^Sfr, and as a late Tadbhava ; P-rffaTrl. 

rfRft, or rfofF, f£*PTF- ffPSTClT. as also or 

8. Tf^rO-, G. fwr, o. f?T3oT. 

Most of these forms are of the very lowest type, being pro- 
duced by diminutive and familiar additions to the split-up and 
distorted elements of the original word, and as such can hardly 
be taken into consideration in searching for traces of a rule for 
the general treatment of the nexus. The P. forms rfl+ft, etc., 
appear to have come from Skr- an ignorantly applied 

feminine of “ a husband.” 

(2.) ^T. The numerous derivatives of the root ?9T, falling 
into the two classes which begin respectively with and 
have been exhibited in some detail in Chap. III., § 59, example 
15. It is unnecessary to repeat them here. has in other 
words also a tendency to migrate into the cerebral ; thus : 

Skr. ^plf “ a rogue” (root “ to conceal ”), H. "S*l “ a rogue,” 

“ to cheat,” and so in all, with many subsidiary forms. 

It is somewhat difficult to adduce instances of initial *?T 
without getting among derivatives of the root so wide- 
spread is this sound in the sense of “standing,” that almost 
every word in the language which contains it may be referred 
more or less directly to that root. 

In extreme instances, that is to say in words of very common 
use, the V of W has undergone a further change into t£. This 
occurs in a few words only, mostly adverbs, pronouns, and the 
like hardworked material. 

Skr. |% “ there,” H. rfft, S. RffT. G. rTTft- It is however 
retained in P. '3£), M. B. and cerebralized in O. B 3~ K - 

(3.) H and B. These become, according to rule, f , with 
the further change into 3. Yararuchi (iii. 10) treats this as 
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a substitution, but be gives tbe process correctly, whatever he 
may think of its meaning. Thus, his examples latthi, ditthi, 
for yashti, drishti, are correct, as will be seen below. It did 
not apparently strike him that the sibilant on going out leaves 
behind it an aspirate, and as an aspirate cannot be the first 
member of a nexus, it is attached to the last member, thus 
producing ^ , and ultimately "5 only. 

Examples : 

Skr. “stick,” Pr. <5^, H. P. M. , 

G. WT3 and 5 5rnr, s. <jrf3 , O., B. SjrTjt, With rejection of the 

aspirate and softening of tenuis to media. 

Skr. “ sight,” Pr. H. ^ and P. , M. , 

S. perversely fefil. 

Skr. jrfs “fist,” Pr. H. *13, JRfT, B. *TCT, M. *3, 

G. qft, S. Bfe- 

Skr. 3RTE “ wood,” Pr. H. <tif3 > and so in all. 

Skr. eight,” Pr. , H. and so in all, except S.'^f3; P. 

Kashmiri Add, Pushto (if we may thus transliterate Aj|). 

Skr. Tfft “sixty,” Pr. H. *T3> M., G. id., S. *rf3, P. 

O. BTfjXT, B. TTTF3- 

Skr. « back,” Pr. Iff?-, H. qfa, B. id., M. IJT3, G. fifS. TJ3, 

V» o M 

p. f'Jf. 3T> s. o. fxrfs. 

This is one of the processes which date from very early 
times, and of which traces may be found in classical Sanskrit. 
Thus, “ a granary,” has also the allied dialectic form 
“a fort,” the idea of a safe or guarded place being common to 
both. From the former comes a set of words denoting, in the 
first place, “ granary,” and by a simple transition, “ merchant’s 
house,” and as a diminutive, “a room.” Thus, ^Tldi “granary,” 
“mercantile firm,” etc.; the same, also applied to the 

residences of English gentlemen, as they were originally mer- 
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chants, living in “factories.” Indigo and other factories are 
still called kothl. wYetY, diminutive, means “ a chamber of a 
house.” From the latter comes the modern <*Tli “ a fort,” and 
its P. diminutive wYeSTT- 

In Chap. II. § 46, will be found another instance of this law 
in the case of %3T “seated,” from TTfWE. Similar in forma- 
tion is the following : 

Skr. jrfwiT “to enter” (p.p. WfWE). H. !}3WT, S- fWfTJ, P P-^T. 
G. WlfH ( = i re sfci), p.p. W3"Y> O. WfYTWT which is analogous to its use 
ofWf%WT, where H. has %3*IT- 

Of the words in the list above, WfE and Ulsf are oxytone ; in 
the former the accent has preserved the final i, but in the latter 
some languages have rejected it. This causes great confusion, 
especially to Englishmen, _who generally fail to catch the very 
slight difference in sound between WTW — “ seven,” and WTE = 

“ sixty.” In these languages frequency of use has probably 
worn away the final i. 

The nexus E undergoes a further change in modem lan- 
guages, of which there appears to be little or no trace in the 
Prakrits, by which the 3, resulting from the absorption of the 
sibilant, is softened into its corresponding media W ; the same 
takes place with E • Thus : 

Skr. WE “an inclosure,” H., P. | “a hedge,” M. WWT- S. wlfY, 

O. %£T, and B. WIT- 

Skr. <JTg “leprosy,” H. (korh), P. id. and ZpjTg, S. 

G. c*tl $ , WY?) and WYW> M. id., O. Hi S', B. HifW- 
Skr. WE “angry,” H. P. id., B. ^ “harsh.” 

This rule also accounts for such forms as ^IsY, from ^rf^fWiT ; 
see § 59, example 3. In this case the process has begun in 
Sanskrit, in which there is the form ^TfSWT- 

One of the few Prakrit instances is the root WE, quoted above, 
which, though it frequently takes the form Wf , yet does more 
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generally appear as Y3- also undergoes in one instance a 
similar transition :* 

Skr. ^|f^I “ bone,” Pr. ^rfj, H. fTY, P- M., G., B. and 

o.frs- 

What has here taken place is, that the f of Prakrit has been 
softened to the corresponding media ^ , the aspiration of which 
has been thrown back to the beginning of the word. Analo- 
gous is the throwing back of the aspirate in Skr. H. iffe 
“lip.” 

U and B were, even in Sanskrit, very closely allied, and in 
the careless style of the Lalita Vistara the two groups are used 
as equivalent to one another, as for (L. V. 13). 

(4.) <*T follows the rule of "Rf and and becomes and W ’■ 

Skr. “ Calf,” Pr. H. ^fT, and so in the others. 

Skr. “year,” Pr. c| wl? O’ Dot ’ n modern use except as Tatsama. 

Yar. gives two exceptions to this rule, ussuo and ussavo for 
utsuka and utsava, neither of which are found in the modern 
languages. It is said that the name of the ancient town and 
fortress of Mahoba in Bundelkhand is derived from Mahotsava, 
i.e. the “ great feast,” in which case there must have been an 
intermediate form mahossavo or mahossabo, and it seems highly 
improbable that the double s should have been entirely elided. 
The place was popularly known as Mahoba in a.d. 1184, when 
it was captured by Prithvi Eaj, the Chohan King of Delhi, and, 
as General Cunningham places the date of the great feast at 
a.d. 800, a period of less than four hundred years intervenes 
between the two forms. Now at the pace at which linguistic 
development proceeded in those centuries, the first beginning 
of the modern Tadbhava period, the total suppression of the 
double s certainly could not have occurred in so short a time. 

It is probable therefore that the name Mahoba has some other 
origin, and that the derivation from Mahotsava was invented to 
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support the legend of the divine origin of the Chandel race, 
. . ^ 
whose capital it was. * 

§ 83. The Semivowels in a Mixed Nexus. — Only T and *T 
can occur as the first member of the nexus. W and ^ clearly 
cannot precede a strong letter; and as their treatment is com- 
plicated by their close connexion with W and W respectively, 
they will be discussed in a separate section. 

(1.) T preceding is first assimilated and subsequently elided. 
In Prakrit the rule is universal. Vararuchi iii. 3 gives the 
brief rule sarvatra lavaram, including v. His instances are: 
of /, — ukkd, vikkalam, vikkavo, for ulkd, mlkala, viklam ; of v,— 
loddhao, pikkam, for lubdhaka , paktca ; of r, — akko, sakko, for 
arka, kikra. He takes no notice of other changes of these 
letters in a mixed nexus. In the second stage the vowel is 
lengthened or not, according to the position of the accent or 
the weight of the following syllables. In Prakrit the pre- 
ceding long vowel of the Sanskrit is shortened before the 
double consonant which results from assimilation, the length 
of the vowel being, however, restored, and an anuswara some- 
times added over and above, in the modem languages, where 
by dropping one of the two consonants compensation comes 
into play. Examples : 

Skr. “flame,” H. and so in all except S. and P. 

Skr. “crab,” Pr. S. qrrf^ift, O., B. Hrf3i5 T - 

(The nasal reminds us of Lat. cancer .) 

Skr. I Tcfrfe cliT “ cucumber,” H. mrit and Ararat, p. id., S. qrfqrgt, 
G., M. , O. ^IgiNst, B. id. 

Skr. qrfe “ rag,” Pr. (?), H. gpTTT “ cloth,” sometimes qr Pf gT, 

P- ^CT3T, s. qrm"Y. G., M. qrTTT^, O., B. id. 

Skr. “cotton,” Pr. H. gigTO, P., S. qSTfTf , M., G. 

o. gun, b. sBTtmr. 

Skr. “camphor,” H. P., S., G. id., M. offT^, 0.,B. c|pjT. 
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Skr. gi=h: “ mottled,” H. qfTBT , P-^sfT, S. gffVfl, G. WRT. 

M. «s«n;T- 

Skr. “date-palm,” Pr. T1"55TT, H. <^T , and so in all. 

On On On 

Skr. *|4 m “roaring,” Pr. ilj , H. <| | <jH I , P- I , S. 

G. Blal4, M. TTTSW- 

Skr. 3p| “ womb,” Pr. B^B. H. BTB> G., M. id., P. B®B, S. 3jTH, 
Skr. B-fwl “pregnant,” Pr. TrfsJWt, G . <| | fi| •( , P. S. 

*lfBftr, g., m. btbw. b BTfw 

Skr. “ weak,” Pr. , H. fBBT. P. S. Tf^T, ?BBt, 

m., g. ^foe, ^ra3T, b. <|bbt- 

Skr. WC “goat,” Pr. H. B1*TT, B > G - id > P - WCT> 

S. M. Bl^PC- 

Skr. BTB “ road,” Pr. B77ft, H. BTB,' P-, G. id., G. also BTB “ road,” 
M. id. 

Skr. B7BB “asking,” Pr. BJBUT, H. BN l B l, P. BBW> S. B3TJ, 
B., O. BTBB, M. BTBB> G. BIBB- 

Skr. BTBB “rubbing,” Pr. B55P1T, H. BBBT, P- id., S. BTBIJ, G. 
bIb^. m. btbw- B - BTfBB, o. BrfBBT- 

Skr. B^T “serpent,” Pr. H. BlB, O., B., M„ G. BTB. P. B^B, 

S. BB. 

>• 

The anuswara is employed in this class of words with great 
frequency, especially in Hindi ; and in Sindhi it has been 
incorporated with the following consonant into the nasal letter 
of the organ in question, either ?or^I, but it may be assumed 
that this is due to the eccentricity arising from the as yet 
unsettled state of Sindhi orthography. It would, however, be 
incorrect to deduce the inference that T passed over into 
anuswara. The latter did not come into use till many centuries 
after the existence of the former had been forgotten, and in 
some languages has never been introduced at all. It is a 


1 In the sense of “ the parting down the middle of the hair ” in women. 
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peculiarity of Hindi to indulge in these nasal sounds in season 
and out of season ; but their general insertion in words of this 
class does not seem to date further back than the fifteenth 
century, at least eighteen hundred years since such words as 
marga had been replaced in popular speech by maggo. 

In the matter of lengthening the vowel of the affected 
syllable by way of compensation, the general system is pretty 
accurately followed, the vowel being lengthened where possible, 
that is, in open syllables or before light terminations, but not 
in words where a heavy formative syllable follows, or one con- 
taining a long vowel. 

T when the last member of a nexus follows the general rule. 
Skr. grrcr “ tiger,” Pr. ^nft , H. and so in all. 

Skr. “brother,” H. and so in all, only in P. 

Skr. “bee,” Pr. JfflSC, H. P- 8. iffa, M. 

aft*;, o. j^n:, b. JTTin;. 

Under this head comes the large group of words compounded 
with the prepositions IT and uTrl • In many, nay perhaps most, 
of these the ordinary rule is followed with this modification, 
that when IT is the beginning of the word, it cannot be double 
in Prakrit, and consequently there is no necessity for compen- 
sation in the modem languages. Instances of the ordinary 
rule are : — 

Skr. iren; “ stone,” Pr. Tnsn;, H. TTWT- See § 82. 

Skr. H^rnUT “sending,” H. t^UTT, B TT3UT, O. p ai^T, M. 

xrraf^Rf, g. trra^f, s. xrerj. 

The T of IT is, however, not unfrequently separated from the 
IT, and thrown forward to the next consonant, especially in 
Hindi and Panjabi. Thus the common names of men JT<TUU(, 
HfTPr, IRTW are pronounced WIT; IJ^TW, i? 3*T, Pargash, Partab, 
Parsan, and the like. Other instances are — 

Skr. PJPIT “ a country,” H. l)JHT or^7J^|, and so in all. 

Skr. Wpjft “ a drain,” H. xn^TwTT, P., G. id., M. P^UJiabt . 
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In the same manner seems at an early period to have 
become in common speech trfif parti. We do not find any 
instances of it in this form, but it is only through such a form 
as this that the Prakrit trf%, which is the regular equivalent 
for Skr. Uf?T, could have arisen. Prakrit examples are padi- 
siddhi, padisaro, padivaddi, pajdivao, for pratispardhi, pratisara, 
pratipatti, and pratipad respectively. In the modern languages 
the I is generally, if not universally, dropped, and IT? remains. 
This is also in H., P., B., and all but the three Western lan- 
guages, often written tTC through carelessness, as the sound of 
<5 in the middle of a word is so closely similar to that of T • 
Thus : — 

Skr. HfTTWTfft “neighbour,” Pr. H. (also VX°), 

and so in all. 

skr. irfcr^nrr “ image,” reflection, II. TTwnri, tnwf. 

“ the shadow of a person or object.” M. | , G. 0 l<fl , B- 

Skr. “catarrh,” M. 

Skr. TffrTfaRTT “ mutual help,” M. qddtil- 
Skr. Jlfrlf^T “uvula,” M. 

Skr. “rejoinder,” G. q^TK • 

In connexion with this tendency of T to detach itself from its 
consonant, and change its place in a word, either going for- 
wards or backwards, may here be introduced the method 
common in Old Hindi of writing such words as etc. Chand 
has STW, W*T, BtWW, 5PT, WtPTT for BW, ***?, 
always, and HWfT, for g#rT, !| wC 

occasionally, where his rhythm requires it. This method of 
pronunciation has not wholly died out in the rural parts of 
Hindustan Proper, and may still sometimes be heard in Bhoj- 
puri, and probably in other dialects also. It is owing perhaps 
to this that H. makes from the modem word and not 
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*iH for “all.” Had the X remained attached to the its 
absorption would have induced a compensatory lengthening of 
the vowel; but as it had previously been transferred to the 7T, 
i }0 compensation could take place, because it will have been 
noticed, though not specially mentioned, that it is the preceding 
vowel which is lengthened in compensation in order to preserve 
the original quantity of the syllable, and never the following 
one. 

In some cases it is observed that when X> as the first member 
of a nexus, disappears under the influence of the usual processes, 
it leaves behind it a trace of its presence by aspirating, some- 
times the preceding letter, sometimes that with which it was 
combined. This process is mainly confined to the three western 
languages, and more particularly to Sindhi. In the cases where 
the preceding letter is aspirated, the T before being absorbed 
has probably, as in the earfy Hindi words just quoted, trans- 
ferred itself to that letter ; and the whole transaction rests on 
the connexion between T and 7T ; not so, however, that T has 
ever been deliberately changed into Tt in the combinations in 
question, hut that it partakes with the sibilants of a sort of 
harsh utterance closely allied to the aspirates, an alliance which 
underlies the Sanskrit changes from visarga into ^ and T, 
and the Latin forms arbos, arbor ; flos, florin, and the like, as 
also the German war, English was, and many other old Indo- 
Gerinanic transitions. Instances of the process are — 

Skr. “ sugar,” M. 

Skr. *pf“all,”S. 

S» 

Skr. jpf “ditch,” S. 

Skr. qiqtJT “dragging,” S. 

In S., even where the L is not elided, this process occa- 
siona lly oc curs, as in W and “a festival,” Skr. 

a bud, Skr. where the has first been 

changed into X, which then exercises its aspirating influence. 
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Skr. “ November-December,” S. P. In the 

other languages (^lis month is called by names derived from the asterism 
(but see § 91). 

(2.) <?T when preceding is elided, according to rule. It is'of 
rare occurrence : 

Skr. “rein,” H. and so in all. 

When following it is also assimilated : 

Skr. Ungf “ light fortnight,” H. but oftener and 

In one or two instances this letter is thrown forwards in the 
same manner as ^ in the positions noticed above. Thus : 

Skr. ^tfT “spleen,” H. ftlwfT and B- O. ftfwfTT- 

To this tendency may be ascribed the Skr. “ island,” 

from retained in M. and IK to signify one of those small 

islands or alluvial formations more usually called “ chars,” 
which so often appear in the large Indian rivers ; the idea of 
“swimming” involved in has been, by a metaphor, 

transferred to these islands which, as the Roman poet says, 
“apparent mutes in gurgite vasto.” 

is, however, far more frequently allowed to remain and 
separated from the other member by that process of splitting 
which has already been mentioned, especially in Chap. II. § 45. 
There is a certain hardness about this letter which, when its 
frequent connexion with the nasal in Bengali or Oriya is also 
taken into account, preserves it from elision or assimilation. 
Trumpp’s remark, 1 that a long vowel preceding or following 
renders assimilation impossible, does not appear to be borne out 
by facts, because even in Prakrit the long vowel is shortened, 
as in maggo, ratti, for marga, ratri ; and- in the modem lan- 
guages it is again lengthened as compensation for the loss of 
the first consonant. 

1 Article on Sindhi in Journal D, M. G., yoI. xv., p. 740. 
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§ 84. The semivowel when attached to a strong consonant 
in the first place drops out without compensation j as — 

Skr. “fit,” Pr. 5ffT*fr, H„ P. S- 5ft*T, all the rest sffaT . 
6kr. ^ “to fall,” H. ^T, P. ’fTWT. S. tJ^T, B. 

°.^IT (M. and B. are causal forms). 

In other cases it is resolved into i, and thus also finally 
disappears. Var. iii. 66 gives one instance : sriff “ a bowstring,” 
becomes WblT, with long i. Chand has ^tfsf for which is, 
however, a weak nexus. 

Skr. fBTPJ “abandoning,” H. fa^TTH, fBWJHT, P- id., M. 

«■ ffranft. 

This latter process is more frequent in the weak nexus, where 
it will be discussed fully. 

Example of the usual elision is — 

Skr. HU “ ripe,” Pr. H. tflpT, P-, M., O. id., G. up*, B. rnr, 

S- USSY. 

Of softening into the corresponding vowel, parallel to the 
treatment of just noticed, examples are : 

Skr. “quickly,” Pr. H-HtB.p. id., S. HH, G. rTTrf, 

Skr. “ pro,” Pr. ft, H. «ff, B„ O. M. fft. 

In two cases, however, it is treated as b, and consequently 

the nexus becomes a strong one, in which the first letter goes 
out : & 

Skr. <m<jpST “ to kindle,” H. ^T^TT (for ^rPfT), P. ^T^TT, 

S. 

Skr. “ fever,” S. 

. T ^ e f™ 9 and ^ are also, however, in common use 

m ail the languages. 
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Though it may be at present beyond our power to trace in all 
cases the distinction between ^ and 'W, yet the example of the 
western languages of the group shows that in that part of India 
at least a distinction did always exist, and the sweeping asser- 
tion of Prakrit scholars, that b and v are the same, cannot be 
accepted ; and even if it were, it would not be correct to write 
both, as Cowell does, as v, but rather as b. Indeed v should 
almost be banished from Indian transliteration, and the two 
letters w and b should be used for the soft and hard sounds 
respectively. As the last member of a mixed nexus, the soft 
sound would in most instances be the correct one, and we should 
in such positions write ^ and pronounce w ; thus, is 

jicalayati, and not Jr. is hca and not hr a ; at least, when 
listening to the pronunciation of natives, the former is a nearer 
approximation to the sound heard than the latter. 

§ 85. We now come to that class of mixed nexus formed by 
the junction of a dental consonant and a semivowel, where the 
ordinary rule of the absorption of the weaker letter does not 
hold good, or rather a treatment occurs which is perfectly in 
accordance with the general system, though its real nature is 
apt to escape detection. This treatment varies in the three 
semivowels does not present any peculiar features 

in this combination ; being itself a dental semivowel, it can 
effect no change of organ, nor are there, as far as I know, any 
instances even in Sanskrit of such a combination as rl or ^ with 
following. 

The process about to be noticed is organic or qualitative, 
whereas the previously explained changes have been rather 
positional or quantitative. It consists in this, that each of the 
three semivowels, though disappearing under the operation of 
the ordinary rule, has previously dragged over the dental into 
its own organ : into the palatal ; T into the cerebral ; and ^ 
into the labial, though more rarely than the others. 
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(1.) 7J. — The change which occurs* is absolut/sly regular as 
regards the grades of the organ ; thus : 

* Smooth tenuis T( + ^ = smooth palatal tenuis rif. 

Rough tenuis -f = rough palatal tenuis tjj. 

Smooth media = smooth palatal media ^f. 

Rough media 4- = rough palatal media fj. 

Here it would at first sight seem as though the palatal semi- 
vowel had held its own against the dental ; but what has 
really happened is that the has evidently from the earliest 
times been pronounced with a stronger palatal tone than in 
European languages (except Spanish), a larger portion of the 
tongue s surface being brought into contact with the fore-palate, 
resulting in a sound which approached nearer to a ; 1 so that 
in a form the spoken equivalent was nearly ^ + ^ in 

sound; that is, a strong nexus, in which case the first letter 
would go out according to rule. In ^+*1 (3f), both letters 
being in the same grade, the former leaves no trace of its in- 
fluence, but in the other cases the dentals, though they dis- 
appear, leave behind them an influence, shown by the exact 
change of ST into the grade of the absorbed letter : 71 producing 
9>; and SJ. 

In Pali and Prakrit the above combinations are respectively 
W, ^Sf, and which reveals the fact that the dental 
before absolutely expiring had assimilated itself to the palatal. 
So that the steps are as follows in historical order : 

H + 77 = 7| + S|=^r + ^ = ^.a 

In the combination ^ + W it would be contrary to the spirit 

1 7? 13 regularly pronounced as nf in B. and 0., and Str. words containing ^ 
are written with ^ in H., P., M., etc. ; as they are also in most Prakrits and in Pali. 

• The rejection of the first letter of the nexus is sometimes compensated for by a 
long rowel, as in rfrq = ; and sometimes not, as in 
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of the language to allow th^ aspirate to stand first; consequently 
the necessary inversion has taken place. 

Examples : 

fl + ^. 

Skr. “true,” Pa., Pr. H. P. ^ (and M., G. 

«T^r, S.^Efr, B.,0. WT- 

Skr. Vfgf “dance,” Pa., Pr. H. «Tpg. and so in all. 

Skr. fifaj “always,” Pa. f?f^, Pr. ftt^. 

Skr. “ death,” Pa., Pr. fTf^, Old H. *fhg- 
Skr. •gf 3 i “done,” Pa., Pr. Pa. also 

Skr. fif^rr “false,” Pa., Pr. fSTWE Old H., B. fiT^T, 

Skr. x;«rr “ road,” Pr. T|;^T. 

Skr. tjsg “proper,” Pr. tf^T- 

Skr. “to-day,” Pa., Pr. H., M„ G. B. O. id., 

P. At 33), S. ^T3T. In this word the i must be taken as a trace of the 'll, 

Nf 

in which case the semivowel is doubly represented. 

Skr. “wine,” Pa., Pr. ?JWI- 

Skr. “knowledge,” Pa., Pr. flpraTT, S. f^JT. 

Skr. “lightning,” Pa. f^^TT , Pr. fcpHJtft, H., P., and B. 

fgspjft M. id. and wfa, G. fq«36^, O. fspijtift, S. fggj. 

Skr. ?nzr "middle,” Pa., Pr. H. jrfsj, J^fRT, etc., S. Bftj, 

etc., P. *1^, M. *TRT, B. id., O. *rf^. 

Skr. WR " reflection,” Pa., Pr. H. in composition gt n j R T “ to 

understand,” and so in all. 

Skr. | “ barren woman,” Pa., Pr. B. M. G. 

S. TTfjJ, Marwari <i|i 
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Skr. Wtarrej “ teacher,” Pa. Pr. W^nfT, H. HtMT- 

Skr. ^p«n “ evening,” Pr. tfffT (Var. iii. 56), H. STfT’ B. and M. id., 
E- Blf, S. BTSft ; bnt G. yi3J and a M. form ( of are also in use. 

Under this head must he noticed a class of eausals in which, 
though a vowel intervenes in Sanskrit between the dental con- 
sonant and the palatal semivowel, the treatment is the same as 
though there had been no vowel. 

Examples : 

Skr. ^ |^'«[ “to sound,” H. q ( aH I “to play,” and so in all with slight 
modifications. 

Skr. “ to separate,” H. S^5RT “ to send,” P. id. 

Skr. “ to excite,” Old H. “ ardour,” M. 

In these cases the vulgar pronunciation probably dropped the 
short vowel and produced <U<|«b etc. 

There is also a considerable class of verbal roots ending in 
which reappear with the termination 5, and which must he 
referred to this head. 

As examples may be taken — 

Skr. “to understand,” Pr. H. ^fpTT, P. S. 

O. «ff3pTT,G. 

Skr. “ to bind,” S. H. ^»TT “to be ensnared.” 

Skr. “to fight,” Pr. P. ^gnn, oid h. ^srr, 

Skr. ^ “ to purify,” Pr. *p3J, H. ^J, ^VfT, S. G. 

The difficulty in this, as in the last class, is that the existence 
of the W and ?T of necessity supposes forms ^ + tg and + 
but the received theory is that the infinitive in Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, and Marathi is derived from the Skr. verbal noun in 
ana. How although in the present tense of the Skr. verb we 
have the required forms with V, as vddayati, budhyate, yet this 
eonjugational characteristic does not appear in the verbal noun, 
which would be vddanam, bodhanam. It must, I apprehend, be 
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admitted that in the speech qf the vulgar there existed forms 
vadyanam and budhyanam; in many instances the Hindi entirely 
ignores the existence of a guna vowel in the verbal nouns, and 
forms its infinitive with the same quality of vowel as exists in 
the base or in the present tense. 

Another way of explaining the matter is that adopted by 
Lassen (p. 249), namely, that the present tense came first into 
use, thus, Ppffiir, from ; and that the verbal noun was 

formed on this model THU*!!, though the Sanskrit verbal noun 
is «T(T»f and contains no ’Sf. This view, however, assumes that 
the Prakrit was regularly formed by derivation from the 
Sanskrit, whereas modern researches have led us to believe, 
on the contrary, that the Prakrits are of equal antiquity with 
Sanskrit, in many cases at least ; and in the light of this 
opinion it would seem more natural 'to suppose that even in 
times when Sanskrit was spoken the vulgar ignored the dis- 
tinction between conjugational and other tenses and said «Tc4H , 
just as they said 

In the causal in H. we have which corresponds to a 

Skr. form ; here the accent lies on the short vowel 

intervening between the H and the ^T, and we cannot, therefore, 
suppose the ?T to have arisen from a junction of these two 
letters ; moreover the ^ of the Skr. causal is represented by ^ 
in the Old II. and Mod. H. dialectic forms ^ffjT 3 «rT 5 
and the like; or by in the forms ^ftvTT*TTj 

(for €Nrp?r*rr, f*msrP«Hn) ; or by s; in the 0. f^srrs^T, 

We must therefore suppose that the simple verb having re- 
ceived the form in ?(, as l 5 the causal was formed from it 
by lengthening the penultimate vowel, without regard to the 
causal form of the Sanskrit (see Chap. III. § 60). 

(2.) This semivowel follows the same rule as though 
the instances which I can adduce are not so numerous or so 
clear as in that letter. Just as V is hardened into so is W into 
^ ; so that when preceded by a dental it forms a strong nexus, the 
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natural result of which is that the dental goes out, but leaves 
behind a trace, inasmuch as it changes the W into its own grade. 
The principal instance is — 

Skr. ^|cg«T. “self,” Pr. H. WY » '^TPT?T> P. *d., B., O. 

•^TY etc., G., M. id., S. YTCI- 

Here the Y has first become Y, as in YTY = YTY> »l i Y = YTY • 
This Y in pronunciation becomes Y, which by the influence of 
the preceding <T is hardened into Y ; and the strong nexus thus 
obtained, ?Y, — which actually occurs in the form 'YfiY’ft on the 
Gimar rock inscription, — regularly changes to 'OG and subse- 
quently to Y> with a long vowel preceding. See Yararuchi, 
iii. 49, where become Y^Y* YfuBlft, having been 

first YY[Y etc. 

To this law is to be *eferred the Skr. termination ^5 <3*! 5 
which becomes JYY, and then WY, lastly YY and YT ; thus : 

Skr. “old age,” H. YYPH, P. YSTYT. S. YYPPJ, etc., G. 

YYTYt, B. ^YTWT and "YT- 

In Sindhi this termination is very common and takes in 
addition to the full forms YY, Wt, those also of Yt, Yt> Y,YTt; 
e.g. YYYf , “youth,” from YYt “young” (Skr. «i«^ 

“ son ”) ; YTfY “wisdom,” from “ wise ” ; YTffYj °Yfj 

•Yt “ watching,” from qi$l “ a watcher.” 

In Bengali and Oriya it is not much in use, the Tatsama * 
form being still generally retained. 

In Panjabi the form is YYTT ; the influence of the labial con- 
sonant having force to change the a into it, 1 e.g. YTYYYT 

“ childhood.” 

I would hazard the suggestion that the Skr. affix 
is itself a relic of 'Yldl’l, • If if he so, we see here a proof of 
what I have said above, that the Y changes into Y before being 
hardened to Y- 


1 Trumpp, Zeilschrift D. M. G., yoI. irii., pp. 166, 167. 
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Instances of ^ + U are — , 

Skr. f| “ two,” G. |,S. U- 

Skr. “ second,” G. S. ; cf. Latin helium 

= duellum and viginti = dviginti , Skr. for fiufft ■ 

Throughout the numerals, in fact, the d of dvi is dropped in 
all cases : 

“ Twelve,” Skr. H - UTTf> P. UTTt, S. UTtf. G M - 

UPtf, B. Ulf!, O. UTT- 

“Twenty-two,” Skr. ^TfWUfU, H. UTf^T, P. Ult, S. G. 

unfbf M. «rpfar, B. uttu. o. UTTU- 

“Thirty-two,” Skr. 3rTfn!U> H. UvftH, P- Wt, S. G. 

UUhf, M. as H., B. as G., O. UfflrffU- 

“Forty-two,” Skr. f|WTftUff H. %’UTUfu, P. UtTPsTI, 8. 
UTTOTT^rtf. O. ^rTTUfu. M - UUT3oNf, B. as H., O. STTf^U- 

“ Fifty-two,” Skr. STRUTT H. UTUU. P. UUUT. S. ^Tcjanf, G. 
as H., M. id., B. UTUW, O. UTSR. 

“ Sixty-two,” Skr. |TUfS, H. «TW3. P. UT?U, S. G. UtR, 

M. UTUS. B. muff > O. UTUf3- 

“Seventy-two,” Skr. ^TtTFfff!, H. UTfTTf. P- UfT!T> S. *Pfrrft> 
G. , M. as H., B. id., O. 

“Eighty-two,” Skr. gnflfri , H. fspSfptff, P> S. id., G. UTUf> M. 

b. fumft, o. furnft 

“Ninety-two,” Skr. fTUUff!. H. UTUf , P. UPR, S. f%UTUq, G. 

utj^. m. 5>nuu, b. firfruuT’ °- ¥■ 

Instances of U + U and U + U producing tj and U I have not 
found ; it would seem, however, that we may adduce here the 
words “ flower,” and “ steam,” from the roots tJU and 
d IU - 1 Thus, + vf and UR + vi would become UU + Bt and 
UT^+pf, and subsequently PUT, THU, giving Pr. Tct5, 
and H. PfU, UPT; and UPS or *TR- 

1 The usual root is UT “ to blow,” but we may assume a root UP?. intermediate 
between UT “ to blow," and “ to be fragrant.” 
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Some confusion appears to }jave existed amongst the semi- 
vowels themselves when appended to dentals, as we find modern 
words in U which cannot be derived from 'SJ + *T, but point 
distinctly to roots having and even Wf. As early as the 
Gatha period, whenever that may have been, this confusion 
seems to have been prevalent. Thus, we find Wrfbrf for Skr. 
WrftnT. probably in order to produce a sort of alliteration, as 
in the same line there is also for MGH Iff, so that the 

latter half of the line thus corrupted runs : WPT WrfdrT 
for WT*f rfiiH WST^T^nTTrf. This peculiarity 
may he connected with the custom, mentioned in § 25 as pre- 
valent in modem Bengali pronunciation, of scarcely sounding 
a weak letter when forming the last member of a nexus, its 
presence being indicated by a sort of dwelling on the preceding 
letter, so that clhm, dflw, dhy, would all sound as dh with a 
slight stress on it ; the change from one weak letter to another 
would thus he very easily effected, and the preference shown to 
y would result from its being easier to pronounce in such a 
position. 

By means of this process certain modem words in Sf may he 
explained; as “fringe,” f^RT “tattered bedding,” 

“a hanging shutter,” “ to swing,” “ a 

child’s swing,” “a loose trapping” for elephants, dogs, etc., 
“a wallet,” M. and G. sftcfcl ; all of which may be 
referred to the root (originally “to shake” or “swing,” 
which, even in Sanskrit, has passed into in such words as 
«nr«4l “wallet,” which seems to come from this root, and not, 
as hitherto suggested, from fffST “ a betel-nut tree.” Jhodd 
has all the look of a non-Aryan word, and though a small 
wallet to carry betel-nut is a very common appendage to native 
costume, it seems more in accordance with analogy to derive it 
as above. 

(3.) T- This semivowel differs from the other two in so far 
that the action which it exhibits takes place both when it pre- 
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cedes and when it follows the dental. In fact, it will presently 
be seen that in some respects tije cerebralization of the dental 
takes place more regularly and frequently when T precedes 
than when it follows. Sindhi indeed forms an exception to this 
remark, as it adopts the cerebral almost uniformly in both cases, 
but this is due to the already explained partiality of that lan- 
guage for cerebral letters, and in many cases the actual pro- 
nunciation retains a slight r sound together with the cerebral. 
Thus, from Skr. “ son,” S. has pronounced piitru ; Skr. 
f*T3T “ friend,” S. finE mitru. 

vt 

In Prakrit rt regularly appears as ~Z, the rule “ rtasya tali ” 
(Yar. iii. 22) being of almost universal application. He gives, 
however, no rule for rd ; though he quotes in iii. 26 a few 
words in which this nexus migrates into d , yet he seems to 
regard these as special instances. In the modern languages 
the transition to cerebrals takes place in every grade of the 
organ, and is tolerably frequent, though by no means universal. 
Examples : 

K+W- 

Skr. gr#5T“ cutting,” Pr. efijpr, H. P. S- B. 

^rr3«f, o. qrrf^rr, m. crt^t (rare). 

Skr. cpfa “ road,” H. and so in all. 

Skr.erfifo “a quail,” Pr. e[g#> H. P. id., B., O. id., S. 

Skr. TjfrTeRT “earth,” H.fjpft, Tfgt, P. id., G. , B„ O. id., but 

m. wnft- 

Skr. “ fourth,” B. O. S-ffc; the rest have Ef , see below. 

This nexus generally drops the n without cerebralizing the 
dental : 

Skr. « cowrie,” H. ; see § 52 (2). 
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Skr. TTcpT “ striking',” H. rl | 3»IT> and so in all but S. (In Skr. this 
process has already taken place, giving rise to a secondary root THf .) 

Skr. “ caipenter,” H. s|£^, B. , o. id., g., s. errs>, m. 

By way of contrast, another and longer list is now given of 
words in which the semivowel does not cerebralize the dental : 

Skr. Vt! “rogue,” Pr. Wt, H. VrH, G. VrfT, S. VB, also 
Skr. Wf^cRT “wick,” “candle,” Pr. efffH&T, H. cTrft, M., P. id., B. 
^TTcft, G-, O. sffrT. S. cffe. 

Skr. TTBT “news,” Pr. 4 tH, H. “ a word,” P., M. id., G. 

S. srrfa. 

Skr. cjnlft “scissors,” Pr. Trirt, H„ P. qirn:^. M. ^TTrn:. S- 
B. O. 

Skr. “ mud,” h. tfiTfr, g. o. «. qrr^r. 

Skr. <b|(r|cb “ October-November,” Pr. qipriqi, H. P- '^TtT=R, 

S- ^PrTt- 

Skr. “ leaping,” Pr. H. ^TT, P. $1(0! I, G. $^4, M. 

, O. ^f^siT , B. Hi^H . S. only HTSTJ . 

Skr. “ fourth,” Pr. , H. ^ffaT, P., M. id., G., S.^Vsft. 

Skr. “fourteen,” Pr. , H. ^T^f, P. Tfl^T, G. t^, 

O., B., M. id., S. . 

Skr. “frog,” H. ^T^T, G., P. id., S. 

In addition to the first four examples, which are from Var. 
iii. 24, that author also gives the following instances, which 
do not occur in the modern languages : kitti = <$)f$ “ fame,” 
vattamanam — “ present,” dvatto — WWtT “ whirlpool,” 

samvattao = Bdd'fi a name of “ Baldev,” nivattao = 

“ returning,” atto= ^Id “ fiurt,” matti—f^ii “ form.” 

The transition of this nexus into a single cerebral letter 
occurred more frequently in ancient than in modem times, 
because the distinction between the two groups of the lingual 
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series was not so clearly marked in those days as it was subse- 
quently ; but as instances are found in the Prakrit period of 
this transition, it may be advisable to point out that in several 
of Yararuchi’s instances the original word probably bad an 
instead of an Thus, fri =fi ( “ a wick/' may be derived from 
^TfTRiT, for o9RT°, from the root H “ to burn.” The facility 
with which is thrown away in this particular root has been 
pointed out in the beginning of this section. may be 

compared with the Latin cutter, cultellus. is a sort of 
adjectival formation from tef “to be crooked,” which is only 
another form of the original of JT5T . In ^VPtT the root is 
the presumably older form of which would be fafc'T, which 
may be compared with Greek /ceXofiai, Ka\ea>, /cXeco, xXeo?, and 
Latin celober. Similarly with the group of words containing 
the root Wff, though, on the one hand, connected with many 
roots in the cognate languages containing the r, yet, on the 
other, it is allied to with its relations v oho, waken, etc. 

The nexus It seems to be in some way disliked by Sanskrit, 
as it seldom or never occurs, and appears to have been changed 
in most cases into rt ; but if in some cases the Prakrit word 
were formed direct from the older word which contained the ' 
it would still exhibit the dental t, merely by dropping the vf 
according to the usual custom. The modern languages having 
got these words as early Tadbhavas through the Prakrit natu- 
rally retained the dental. But the practice of not changing 
the dental to a cerebral got more frequent as time went on, and 
muscles got lax, and the softer and more languid dental utter- 
ance came more into favour ; and thus we see that in some 
cases, though the Prakrit gives the cerebral, the modem lan- 
guages reject it and employ the dental instead. Thus : 

O 

Skr. “ ass,” Pr. TTJft, H. WT (for P. id. and 

G. JTYYt (dim.), B. JTTVT, O. WT; but 51. J| | <£ q, inverted from 
H|K«T. S., as might be expected, 
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The Z arising from H is further softened into "2 in the 
following : ^ 

Skr. “ditch,” Pr. H. Ifg “boundary,” ( garbar ) 

• originally applied to earth dug up and left in uneven heaps, hence anything 
in a tossed and tumbled state, topsy-turvy, higgledy-piggledy ; also said of 
affairs in an unsettled state ; it is the common equivalent for our word 
“muddle.” JTT2T “a ditch.” “to bury,” “to conceal treasure 

in the earth.” q | s | “ low land.” p. s. g. *rre4. m. 

Tpgot “ to be buried,” metaph. “ to be absorbed in study or business.” 

« sound ” (sleep), “ thick ” (darkness), “ dense ” (forest) ;* also 
“buried,” “sunken,” “lost,” and as a subst. “a quarry” or “pit.” 

“ to bury treasure in the earth.” “ confusion.” 

“ to be in a muddle,” with derivatives dlfahf, etc. JITglti 

“ to bury.” B. “ moat *f a fort.” “ to dig,” hence “ to carve,” 

“ fashion,” “ fabricate.” ^RffsTETT “ an artist,” “ artisan.” 3F3T»f “ to 
fabricate,” “to cast metal,” “to roll.” SI'S "dllf “confusion.” JTFS*f 
“ to bury.” SIT^I “ pit,” “ hole,” O. srf^T, etc. 

Similar to this is the treatment of BfcT=hfH = hf?, men- 
tioned in | 83 (1) — though in this case, owing to its always 
occurring at the beginning of a word and being, therefore, 
pressed upon by the weight of the following syllables, the ^5 
is not doubled, as in the case of <1^1 • 

When ^ follows the dental, it cerebralizes in some instances, 
as in the following : 

Skr. « spotted,” H. “ chintz,” 31. id., S. f^grf, G. 

Skr. “ to break,” H. ,3£»il, and so in all, except 31. rT^pj. 

Skr. TT2 “ cloth” (already in S*kr. Xfg, TfJ), H. ITTZ, TfgT, TJ^t, etc., 
a large group of words, and so in all. 

Skr. “ goer” (fem.), H. ^TT2t “ cart,” 31., O., B. id., G. 3n^j , P. 

s.^rnfr. 
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Skr. c() “young,” B. “father’s younger brother,” 0. ^dl- 

Skr. ^ “ to fear • (p.p. w}, S. (p.p. . 

But more frequently, especially in the class of words ending 
in "W, the T simply disappears, and the 7T remains unchanged. 
Thus : 

Skr. « field,” Pr. , H. %rT- See § 81. 

Skr. arnr “limb,” Pr. Jlrt, H. JTTrT, M. id., S. (“neck”). 

Skr. )j) q “ family,” Pr. H. jfYcT > so in all, but S. lit?- 

. Skr. yq “son,” Pr. gqfT, UrT, yiY, H. yf, M. gift, O. S. g?. 

Skr. xnfW “night,” Pr. XTrft. TTt> H - TTW, B„ O. XTf^> M -> G. 
TTH. p - TH, THT. and in this case even S. has '<[1 fff with a dental. 

Skr. “ three,” Pr. , «• <ffa> M. id., B„ O. f^f, P. ffTW. 
G. rfW. S. Z- 

Skr. “ thread,” Pr. BtI, H. WrT, 0.,*B., M. id., P. BtT and BrTT, 

S.^. 

M 

Skr. “moon,” Pr. ’qqyf, H. and so throughout, except P. 

S. 

Skr. fq^T “sleep,” Pr. firr^T, H. P. id., G. fq^, M. 

S.fspg. 

Skr. yVT “ vulture,” Pr. f^rrt, H. ftp*, B. id., M. after, G. 

f*l^> P. fart, S. fiP3j. 

Sindhi here in all but two instances adheres to the cerebral, 
which, as noted above, bears the sound of fr. There is almost 
complete unanimity between all the other languages. The class 
of words now under discussion affords additional confirmation 
to the already mentioned theory, that the tendency towards 
cerebralizing the dentals under tie influence of T is one which 
was much stronger in ancient times thaD in modem, and that 
the tendency in question has been gradually growing weaker 
and weaker as time went on. These words are all, or nearly 
all, modern Tadbhavas. %rf shows itself to be modern by many 
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signs : first, it has the change of vj into *3, which we have 
shown in § 83 to be a later process ‘than that" into secondly, 

it has lost the accent ; and, thirdly, there exists an older word 
' %TT khera, which, though now used to signify “a mound of 
ruins,” “the site of an ancient town,” undoubtedly originally 
meant “ a field” or “spot.” The signification of “a site,” now attri- 
buted to khera , agrees with the original Sanskrit meaning of the 
word, which was not, as in modern times, so much “a cultivated 
plot of land” as “a possession,” “an estate”; hence “a definite 
locality” or “site.” The word khet is hardly a regular peasant’s 
word to this day. The peasant uses a dozen other words to 
express his cultivated land. In Gujarati, which has preserved 
a great many archaic Hindi forms, we have the analogous • 
%?T is a regular formation through 73ZT, 1 where the dental is 
duly cerebralized, and subsequently softened to its media, and 
the last syllable with its long vowel preserves the oxytone type 
of the Sanskrit. 71<T, on the other hand, appears to have arisen 
from ^separating the nexus and writing %fPC, a form still pre- 
served in P. and O., 2 as also Similarly we have in G. 'Midi, 

“a loin cloth,” Skr. \fN, H. Vtcft. In the combinations derived 
from “three,” we see the same process at work, though the 
X has in most instances been elided. became a form 

which still survives as a proper name. In Kashmiri there 
occur several forms, as WtTT “ urine,” Skr. JT3, Modem H. *TrT • 

^ O-. Cs 

Thus, the conclusion to be arrived at is this, that the words 
of the form VVT, etc., are early Tadbhavas, and those 

of the form %cT are modern Tadbhavas. It does not militate 
against this theory to urge that in Prakrit also the V is assimi- 
lated, producing from which the single 71 of the moderns 
might regularly have arisen, because such forms as %7IT, which 

* found in Skr. in the sense of u a village/* where it is evidently a 
dialectic or Prakritized form of 

* Thus, the tract of country round the temple of Jagannath at Puri is known as 

rulgo Furustam Khetar, or Siri Ehetar. 
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reveal a consciousness of the existence of the T, could not have 
come through thS Prakrit, Vhich has altogether lost that letter. 


§ 86. The last form of nexus remains to be considered. The 
weak nexus, as I have called it, consists entirely of weak letters, 
the nasals, semivowels, and sibilants, together with From 
the nature of its component parts, this nexus requires to be 
treated even more in detail than the mixed nexus, because, 
though both its elements are weak, yet they are not equally so. 
It is frequently found that one of them yields to the other, 
and is, as in the other classes of nexus, assimilated in Prakrit 
and rejected in the modern languages. An interesting and 
important inquiry thus arises as to what is the comparative 
strength of the various classes. Is the nasal stronger than the 
semivowel, for instance, or weaker ? To answer this it will be 
necessary to go through each description of combination sepa- 
rately. There are the following descriptions, exclusive of ’f : 

(1.) Nasal combined with nasal. 

(2.) Nasal with semivowel. 

(3.) Nasal with sibilant. 

(4.) Semivowel with semivowel. 

(5.) Semivowel with sibilant. 

The combinations of ? will form a separate section, for 
reasons hereafter to be given. In the above list, numbers 2 , 
3 , and 5 include their respective opposites ; thus, under 2 are 
included combinations in which the semivowel precedes, as well 
as those in which it follows, the nasal ; because in the weak, 
just as in the mixed, nexus the relative position of the 
elements has no influence on the»treatment, except in number 4, 
where in some cases the two semivowels appear to be of equal 
strength, and the question which of them shall be assimilated 
to the other is at times decided by position. In such cases, 
however, in accordance with the general principles of the seven 
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languages, the stronger of the two elements holds its place, or 
rather has a tendency to do so, an cf the weaker inclines to be 
assimilated, and subsequently disappears. 

* In this nexus, moreover, there are two further sources of 
irregularity; the first, that the semivowels y and v, as usual, 
oscillate backwards and forwards, appearing at one time 
hardened into j and b, at another relaxed into i and u ; the 
second, that this form of nexus is more liable than any other 
to be dissolved by the insertion of a vowel between its com- 
ponent parts. 

We shall now go through the various descriptions of weak 
nexus seriatim in the order given above. 

§ 87. Nasal with Nasal. — This combination is from the nature 
of the case very rare. It ms of course impossible in Sanskrit 
for two nasals of different organs to be joined : ' 5 I and W could 
not combine. Therefore the only combinations which, as far as 
I am aware, actually occur are »T + and *T+ *T. With regard 
to the former of these, Yararuchi directs the assimilation of the 
preceding to the following letter : 3RT becomes and TP3T2T 

by a curious set of changes (iii. 43). The latter word 

does not occur in modern times save as a Tatsama. 5T*JT 
is always dissolved into , and is in this form a very much 
used word. P., however, has in addition the curious variations 
YW, which is the Prakrit form above, and sfanST, as also the 
vulgarism W’fJT in the spoken language. Such formations as 
might be expected to occur from the addition of the formative 
syllable *Pl.to roots ending in «fdo not survive to modern times, 
because the modern languages in the vast majority of Tadbhavas 
retain nothing of the Sanskrit*elements beyond the root, and 
form their secondary words by additions of a different type. 
Boots like rpf, ^*0 occur often as the basis of modern 
words, but with entirely modern afformatives. Similarly in the 
case of the nexus W I have not found modern instances. 
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“below,” is used in B. and 0., but as a Tatsama. Tbe name 
JRpST becomes, according to Yar. iii. 44, but w r hen 

used in modern or middle age religious poems, it is written as 
a Tatsama, or divided, as TTSpTVf, according to tbe caprice of 
tbe writer. That the nexus itself is easily pronounceable by 
modem organs is shown by tbe fact that the river in Skr. 

is now ordinarily known as the Jamna, a word which 
would be correctly written ¥*3T, though in writing the old 
spelling is generally adhered to. 

§ 88. Nasal with Semivowel. — In this form of nexus the 
nasal is as a rule the stronger, if strength be measured by 
tenacity. The combinations that occur with 'JT, the first semi- 
vowel, are *51, *9, and ■ No combination of this semivowel 
with the nasal of its own organ*is met with. Examples of 
*9 and are as follows : 

Skr. -sSTCTSr “ desert,” Pr. TTff, H. , S. fyTff, G. TPT, M. id. 
Skr. “ wild animal,” H. •%) I “ wild buffalo, ” P- WIT, 

B., O- id. 

*f + H. 

Skr. “ other,” Old H. . 

Skr. -jpg “empty,” H. and *PffT, M. P. B9T, G. 

S. O., B. HRf. 

V» Os 

Skr. “grain,” H., P. VT^T “rice,” O., B. id. and M., G. 

S. VT^. 

Skr. “maiden,” Pr. H. and the rest Tatsama. P. 

S. WH1. 

Skr. “justice,” H. 5?TT9, P. S. id., B. Tatsama 

and vNff. 

Yararuchi (xii. 7) mentions a Sauraseni transition into W in 
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= WsTt, or which is so natural a transition that 

one is surprised not to find it morfe frequent? No similar in- 
stances have, however, met my notice. The general treatment 
is to resolve the *T into as in and then to reject it 

entirely, leaving only «T ; P. often stops short at the first of 
these two stages. S. by virtue of its peculiar sound, expressed 
by is able to retain the original pronunciation unaltered; 
sounds kanyd, identical with • 

With regard to ®5T, we have instances only in the Prakrit 
period, where it goes into as in also written 

4f5Rft, etc., for TRTW, TOTHT (Yar. ii. 7). It also (in iii. 2) 
changes into as *Tl**iV for TT^ST. The latter of these 
changes is more in harmony with modem practice, and the 
word itself probably reappears in M. “ trickery.” There 
do not appear to be any oiher well-authenticated instances of 
this nexus in the modem languages. Such Sanskrit forms as 
^<*1 are represented by and the like, where it is doubtful 
whether the ^ is really derived from the ^T, or is a modem 
independent formation ; most probably the latter is the case. 

T is attached to *f in two instances : 

Skr. “ mango,” Pr. IP? , H. BJTTT and B., O. id., P. , 
S. also in L% M. BPTT, G. ‘WWt- 

Skr. BTO “copper,” Pr. H. cft^TT, P. id., S. ^THT, G. cftf , M. 

<rfir, o. unra, b. btf?. 

Here the semivowel disappears, and in some cases the nasal 
is thickened into the media of its organ with anuswara. 

For the nexus the only nasal combination into which ^T 
enters, the instance of ^rfw^TT “ tamarind,” may be referred to. 
(Chap. II. § 34.) » 

and ^ occur respectively in f%*T “ yeast,” S. and 
the name of a Rishi. The gentleman seems to have been 
forgotten in modem times. 

From the comparatively barren ground of that form of nexus 
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in which the nasal precedes the semivowel, we now pass to a 
more fertile field.* The semivowels T and »5f precede *51, and 
*T > and the first of these combinations is exceedingly common : 

4- 

Skr. B5W “ wool,” Pr. , H. <3R, P. S. ^rf, G. id. 

Skr. “ear,” Pr. H. 3TR, and so in all except P. 

S.^R. 

Skr. fflVfljj “guest,” Pr. TJT^t, H. CTT^T, G. TTtuft, M. tn^XTH , 

<K 

frTftWT- 

Skr. flcftg “ gold,” Pali and Pr- 4ft fi), H. ttl * 1 1 , P- id., 

S. G. M. *fH, B. ^frtSTT, o. 4JRT. 

Skr. tpg “leaf,” Pr. H. TTR, restricted to the signification of 

betel-leaf used for chewing, and so in all, except B. and O., which have 

*mr- 

Connected with the word is the common verb H. 

Tf^RT, P. S. “to arrive,” G. M. 

tfrtn*, B. tTpRVf, 0. ; though I am not sure where- 

the ^ comes from. 

The general rule, it will be seen, is assimilation, and subse- 
quent elision of the T ; but there are certain exceptions to be 
noticed : 

Skr. VjTtj “ powder, ” H. P. s. ^fr, G. M. B. 

15 ’ °- xjxr. 

Skr. “ full,” H. P. id; S. qff, G. Tjft, M. B. BTT, 
O. id. 

In' these two words it is the nasal which has disappeared, 
if the derivation be correct. There is room, however, for doubt 
on this head. The modem languages so constantly form their 
words in a way of their own, taking nothing from Sanskrit but 
the root, that it may fairly be assumed in the case of these two 
words that they are derivatives from roots and and 
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hare nothing to do, beyond a community of origin, with the 
two passive participles above gives. This i» confirmed by the 
fact that there is also in existence a very common word in all 
.the languages which is derived from ^T, according to the or- 
dinary rule of assimilating the semivowel. This word means 
“ lime,” and is as follows : 

h. ’^nr, p. =|«rr, s. ^r, g. ^?ft, m. ^irr, b., o. id. 

Unfortunately no light is thrown on the matter by the other 
past participles of roots in all of which take this form in 
Sanskrit, as they are only used, if at all, as Tatsamas ; showing 
how rarely a Sanskrit inflectional form is preserved in the 
modern languages. From the roots of this class *1’ 

2 , tj, 'jf, derivatives in abundance may be found, but of words 
specially derived from the past participles , WtWj and 

the rest, it would be difficult to adduce any examples. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that and *PCT should be referred 

merely to the general root, and not to the participle, while 
^TT is derived from the participle, not regarded as a participle, 
but as a noun, into which latter phase it had already passed in 
Sanskrit. 

A somewhat similar argument may be applied to a class of 
words of a double form derived from the root UjJf <£ 1 ° revolve.” 
These are: 

(a) H. UlUl, tjvll? etc -’ P- ‘d., S. etc -’ 

b. o. id. 

(/3) H. ^n, wrt, etc., P. id., S. G. ^ 5 , M. 

%mi, b. xprit, o. id. 

■ In the first set of words we {jave both the r and n preserved 
by sphtting, and the form ^*17 has probably arisen from Skr. 

through an intermediate stage one n being 

rejected. That this word has been long in use and lost much 
of its old character is shown by the fact that its meaning has 
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altered from the primitive sense of turning round into a 
variety of secondary senses, »sucli as “ to stare at ” (i.e. “ to roll 
the eyes”) and the like. This form is all plain sailing, but there 
is much difficulty in the second form ^}*Hi , which is of much, 
more frequent use in the sense of revolving. means 

giddiness, and there are several derivatives with the sense of 
reverberating, roaring, etc. I can only account for the pre- 
sence of the by supposing that after the absorption of the 
X, the influence of the labial vowel has been strong enough to 
draw over the nasal into its own organ. This explanation 
is not altogether satisfactory. Prakrit takes as its base ? 
a dialectic form of and changes the into ’ST , making its 
verb (Var. viii. 6) ; the form WI 0 in the moderns must 

therefore be post-Prakritic, that is, a late Tadbhava. 

Of the nexus a few examples will suffice, as it is perfectly 
regular : 

Skr. cfij} “ work,” Pr. gjuft, H. ^RTH, and so in all, except, as usual, 

P. qiWf and S. qw. 

Skr. “ skin,” Pr. H. and so in all, except, as usual, 

P. and S. ' : qjT . 

In the latter of these words by far the most common form in 
use is H. WST, P. id., M. G. B. O. id. 

Inasmuch as early Hindi authors are very careless about the 

when it has the sound of r, often writing it Tj this word is 
sometimes seen in the form and this has apparently 

misled grammarians and others into considering that we have 
here a case of inversion of the two letters T and ; but inde- 
pendently of the consideration that this does not account for the 
final long d, which has no business there if the word is merely 
a reproduction of , a word accented on the penultimate, it 
seems so obvious as hardly to need explanation that > like 
dozens of other words of similar form, is a diminutive, the 
syllable ^ST or vft having that import in all the modem lan- 
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guages, and the long a of the primary word has been 
shortened, according to custom, ox receiving a heavy affixed 
termination. The same process takes place when is the 
'■first word in a compound, as in A “worker in leather.” 

H. ^*n<» and so in all except Bengal, which, with its usual 
regardlessness of .quantity, writes ^WTT) but pronounces the 
first syllable in such a way that no one could tell whether it 
was long or short. M. has an altogether irregular form 
which probably owes its to some fancied similarity 
to jWfTT or “ a potter” {SW^nT). Analogous to WTT 

is «*WK “ a blacksmith,” which even in Sanskrit times had 
been shortened from pfiHofiTT into unless indeed we 

prefer to regard it as derived from “ hand,” and *TPC or 
“smiter,” a derivation which does not commend itself 
to my judgment at least. ^Another word of the same class is 
a sort of acid fruit, from Skr. It is needless 

further to dwell on this simple and regular nexuSj.and there 
is in like manner very little to he said of ^f. The commonest 
instance is the following : 

^ Skr. irraraY “silk-cotton tree,” H. P. 1%*R35, 

M. 41 Id B. 0. id. and Pkf !*<!%, where the 

disappears, and other corruptions of a varied and complicated 
nature arise, which need not be here discussed. 

Combinations in which ^ precedes any other nasal than 
are not to be found. 

§ 89. Nasal with Sibilant. — The forms in use are HJ, ^f, vj, 
W, W, T*?, in all of which the sibilant precedes the nasal. 
When the nasal comes first, it generally, if not always, takes 
the form of anuswara in Sanskrit, and universally so before 
every sibilant in Prakrit (Tar. iv. 14, and note). There is 
nothing peculiar therefore or that need detain us in this par- 
ticular, and we may pass at once to the nexus in which the 
sibilant precedes. The general rule is that the sibilant dis- 
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appears, leaving behind it which is put after the nasal. The 
following are examples : • 

S! + *T. 

Skr. “ question,” Pr. ) Not in use, except as Tatsamas, in 

Skr. “ penis,” Pr. fylfot. ( the modern languages. 

^ + nr- 

Skr. “ Krishna,” Pr. H. cfipf . (See § 43.) 

Skr. fqGtjj “Vishnu,” Pr. • As a Tatsama in moderns. B. f^> 

O. id., M. 

Skr. 'gu[[ “ warm,” Pr. M. BPf, S.^“ thirst.” 

Skr. jpg “thirsty,” Pr. SfPIft, H. f?p4I7, P. f?pT, S. ft%, M. 

* + *f. • 

Skr. “bathing,” Pr. H. Vf-piT, P. G. vj^ng. 

M. id. and VTTf^f. 

Skr. “daughter-in-law,” Pr. ^ffrrgT, M. 

Skr. “friendship,” Pr. , H. SR?, P- id. 

Skr. “ oily,” Pr. faf^T- 

Skr. “remembering,” Pr. H. gf*n?T, P- 

Skr. Blffl “memory,” H. P. id., S. *jfif . 

Skr. “surprise,” P. 

^ + *T- 

Skr.^ffaT “hot season,” Pr.ftTft, Old H. M.^ffa.fJTFf • 

Skr. “ hot season,” Pr. M. 

Skr. TJ^l “ eyelash,” Pr. 


1 With the secondary senses of qualmishness, caused by heat of stomach, or of 
swelling and inflammation from a bite or sting ; also of fruits ripening from heat, etc. 
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*! + *• 

Skr. “rein,” H. TJQ, G., B. Jd. * 

Skr. “weak,” H. giffq T H I “ to wither.” 

* Skr. "Kashmir”; in all gSTflH, or, owing to Persian in- 

fluence, 

Skr. “beard,” Pr. H. tffj. (See Chap. II. § 34.) 

Skr. \+Ct|H “ burning ground for corpses,” Pr. 41411 hj, H. JUTT*! . 

P-, O. «4IP!J, 8- WPJJ, M. 4TOTTJ, B. 4nrT*T> O. 4HTnff- 

In the above list are grouped together both those words 
which observe the rule and those which deviate from it. It 
will be seen that, while Prakrit exhibits in a majority of cases 
the combinations trg and 4 ^, the modem languages as a rule 
reject the tjf. M. is closest to the Prakrit in this respect. In H. 
ffK<dl we have perhaps £ derivative not from itself, but 
from some cognate form, such as rpi. In M. rTflM inversion 
has taken place from an older form rfjTT, just as we have in the 
same language «l for and the like. probably 

preserves the two elements in consequence of the difficulty of 
pronouncing one ? so soon after the other; would be a very 
awkward word to utter. In 4T^and *T4TP!f the rejection of the 
f has begun as early as Prakrit ; and TW from CpiB is alto- 
gether irregular. i, though put down under the head of 

*f, is really an example of ^ 4- Hf, because there must have 
been a metathesis into BWT to produce the Pr. form 
Had no such metathesis taken place, the Prakrit form would 
have been or i ; from which comes »fSjf, used in some 

rural dialects of Hindi, and «J# Sindhi. 


§ 90. Semivowel with Semivowel. — (1.) ZT can only follow 
another letter ; it cannot take the first place in the nexus. It 
can be preceded by the other three semivowels, giving the 
combinations *5, and 
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The fight is nearly equal between the two letters ; some- 
times one yields, sometimes the other. Examples : 

Skr. «rr4 “ business,” Pr. cfiSf (Maharashtri), qfSJ (M&gadhi), qjfj 
(Paisdchi), H. WR, P., G. id., S. cffT^, M. cfiTSt, 0., B. oRTiq 

(pronounced fcarjyo). 

Skr. qsfaj “bed,” Pr. q^hfff. H. q^Tf, and so in all. P. tpsiPf, 
probably by an error of the dictionary writer, for qqjTf, like all the rest. 

Skr. TuSnsj “saddle,” Pr. q^TUi, H. qBTB, q-p?TR, P. q^mST, 8. 

qqrrw, m. q^mr and wnsr, g. qsrrcr. q^rrcfY, b. xrrwnq, o. 
q^rmr- 

Skr. “ theft,” Pr. RYfT3j> H.bYtY. and so in all. 

Skr. “sun,” Pr. *r(Y and BWt, H. SR! 3 *. P. id., S. JfnS, G. 

Os. C\ s» Os Os'* 

gXai, M., B., and O. Tatsama. 

Skr. HHj “trumpet,” Pr. Bt- H. Hj(Y“ BTft. P. BT*T, S., G., O. 

Skr. qq^zi “wonderful,” Pr. H. qRT*T, P., S., G. id. 

Prakrit has other instances not found in the modem lan- 
guages. These are dhiram, sunderam, permit am, for dhairycim, 
sanndaryam, and paryanta. Also soriam, viriam, for saurya, 
virya; and the word soamallam for saukumarya. "We also find 
such forms as ajjo for ary a. Of these and the modem words 
it is somewhat difficult to speak with confidence. On the whole 
it appears that in words where the T is the last letter of a root 
and q the initial of a mere formative syllable, the latter is 
softened to a vowel which is in Prakrit short but generally 
in the modems long. This process is seen in chaurya, Pr. 
choriam, modem chori. Secondly, in words which, though 
originally formed in the same ^y as the first class, have got 
into general use as simple nouns, whose participial or secondary 
character has been forgotten, the modem languages generally 
split the nexus and harden the to This is the most 
common method of treatment, and is exhibited in a great 
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number of words, as surya — suraj, karya — karaj, bharya = 
bhdraja, maryddd — marajad. The- words of-this form are late 
Tadbhayas, which must have come into use in the tenth century. 
_ Belonging to this class are a few early Tadbhavas which retain 
the Prakrit practice; namely, they consider the as <51, and 
thus obtain a mixed nexus in which, of course, the T is 
assimilated, as in ku,ryn=knjjam—kdj. Thirdly, in one or two 
exceptional words the X changes to vT, and thus preserves itself 
and absorbs the in consequence of which absorption the vT 
is doubled, as in pallanko for paryanka. Of course the double 
is reduced to a single in the modem languages, but the pre- 
ceding vowel is not generally lengthened, owing to the weight 
of the following syllable. In the form mH Ih! the influence of 
the Persian HU is traceable, the first vowel being long in that 
language. For those cases in which the having first been 
softened to X, exercises a retrospective effect on the preceding 
vowel, as in achchheram, sunderam, etc., reference may be made 
to Chap. II. § 34. The treatment of the word f r d4<# “crooked,” 
is peculiar. It becomes H. i'if, P. id., S. d-fl, G. 

M. ?T3T, fffST, H«oT, 0. B. and W^3T. Here 

the has disappeared, and the T has changed in some cases to 
and in all but M. and B. even the initial cl has been drawn 
into the cerebral organ. This strangely distorted word stands 
alone in the processes it has undergone, and I am almost 
tempted to look on it as a non- Aryan word, which has been 
Sanskritized into fTRhs, while its older and rougher form has 
remained in popular speech. Or if it is Aryan the last element, 
may not have entered into the composition of the modern 
word, which perhaps represents only In any case the 

word is an enigma. 

Examples: 

Skr. gr® “dawn,” Pr. H. P. , S. , 

G., M. , O. , B. id., also These words mean 
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“ to-morrow,” also “ yesterflay ” ; in B. and O. the word 7TB or 7T5TT 
“ gone,” is prefixed when the latter meaning is intended. 

Skr. TJ^| “equal,” H. Tpjf, P. S. 7J5T ; the others have the 
Tatsama. * 

Skr. Tj«gl | “price,” H. jfR, P. JJfr, S. jp?F. M., G. 7 ^, B. id., 
Skr. O. IT5T • 

In these instances the *1 retains its place, and the either 
disappears altogether, or is changed into or is softened to 
In no case does the ^ prove stronger than the “f, nor have 
I found any instances of its being preserved by hardening into 
as in 

51- In this nexus the universally becomes 5, thus forming 
a mixed nexus, so that the ^ is inevitably absorbed, or at best 
remains in its vowel form T. A few instances will suffice : 

Skr. <*repsr “ division,” H. cm?5T, P. S. 

Skr. arpsf “ tiger,” H. and so in all. 

Skr.gnfter “passed,” H.f^rRT, P-f^rHirT. O.f^fjRT, G.^3^. 
Skr. STf “ frog,” H. if*l, B., O. id., G. T^i (?). 

Skr. arnnTt “ merchant,” H. tnft, M., G., B., 

O. id. 

Such words as “ raw flesh,” '§[51 “ thing,” 7f5f “relating 
to a cow,” do not occur in the modem languages, except as 
Tatsamas. In the old poets such forms as , however, are 
occasionally met with. 

(2.) X- This semivowel can both precede and follow. Thus 
we have the following combinations, ^ the first of which 
has been discussed above ; also 3 and 5[> though the combina- 
tion of ^ with T does not to my knowledge take place. 3 is 
usually treated as if the ^ were and the T is consequently 
assimilated. Instances are : 

Skr. 71$ “ all,” Pr. Old H. ?!R, H. P. *7*, TTPf, 
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S.*q. BB is used, but rarely, in G. and B., though the Tatsama is 
common in both, and in M., O. BB- 1 0 

Skr. “chewing,” Pr. BWW> H. BIBBT, P. BsPIt. S. rpr^. 
TJ. BTB^, M. BTBB> B. BTfBB. O. TftBTT^T. 

But in late Tadbhavas both letters are retained by splitting 
the nexus, as : 

Skr. “festival,” Pr. Mg*) , H. P. id. In the rest as a 

Tatsama TfEf , but S. has a form ftfjl as well. 

Skr. TJSf “former,” “east,” Pr. HIT, H. HTB> P. id. In the rest as a 
Tatsama . 

C\ 

B is not a very common nexus, and is generally treated as 
B- In late Tadbhavas initial B is split, B becomes B> and the 
T is sometimes joined to the following consonant, just as we 
saw was the case with B (see § 83). Thus : 

Skr. SHI “ vow,” H. BTB or^.P. BTH- In the rest Tatsama. 

In cases where the nexus is followed by a long vowel, the ^ 
is not joined to the following consonant, as in BTB “ marriage 
procession,” H. BTJB, and so in all. BB “ a cow-pen,” is in H. 
often pronounced and written B^B, also fNj, and so in most 
languages. The 0. «KB “a pan-garden,” is also probably 
from the same word, in the general sense of “ an inclosure.” 

Skr. <flsf “ sharp,” is only used as a Tatsama. 

It is unnecessary to go further into separate notice of B and 
B, as they have already been spoken of under B and T- The 
question that arises is, which is the strongest of the semivowels ? 
To this it may be replied, that B from being so constantly con- 
founded with B becomes virtually the strongest; it would, how- 
ever, be the weakest but one if it did not do so, as in the other 
direction it would soften to B. B in like manner when hardened 
to B is more tenacious than the two remaining semivowels, T 
and B • These latter cannot harden or soften in any way, and 
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hold therefore a ''middle place. The order of strength of the 
semivowels stands consequently as follows : 

(1.) 3 when regarded as 3N 

(2.) when regarded as 3J. 

(3.) «T. 

(4.) T. 

(5.) W when softened to *3. 

(6.) ^ when softened to 

Instances of number 5 in a weak nexus are rare, if they 
exist at all. Words like “ womb,” 'dvqtjj “ abundant,” 
might supply examples if they were in use. The mixed nexus 
illustrates what is meant, in such cases as fs$ = <^t, etc. 

When the two members of the nexus are of nearly equal 
strength, the problem is solved by "splitting them asunder and 
i inserting a vowel. 

§ 91. Semivowel with Sibilant. — With the semivowel pre- 
ceding, which is less frequent than the reverse order, we have 
with T the combinations ^ and 11 • On the analogy of the 
general treatment of the sibilants in Prakrit and the early 
Tadbhava period, we should expect to find both these kinds 
of nexus result in but this form does not generally, if ever, 
occur. 3 is so constantly regarded in the modern languages as 
*3 that it necessarily introduces some confusion into the develop- 
ment of those groups, whether of the mixed or weak nexus, in 
which it occurs. 

Of the early Tadbhava period perhaps the best example is — 
Sbr. “dragging,” H. cfiT^TT (kirhnt), P. 5R|3T, S. G. 

B - ^TffWT- 

In this case it would appear that the 3 had in the first in- 
stance migrated \into producing but that the cerebral 

nature of the sibilant had led to a change of the liquid X into 
ngt which combining with ? produced 3- 
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But even in this class of words there are found cases where 
the ^ changes to 4T and absorbs the T, as — 

Skr. 'jftq “ head, Pr. fawl and H. P. id., S. fwh G. 

m. and ’afNr- 

Similar to the last instance but one is the following : 

Skr. f^ EfP tfc r “ taking out,” Pr. but Pali (Maha- 

vanso, p. 26), H. fs^irPsPlT and fspjm-RT, P- f?RiTOn, f^RTWr. 
ftraWHUT, f%WT35WT» etc., S. fit^TRTj. > G - 

f« 1 «lllctod, f«1<blBd , M. , fijgRT^r, etc., B., O. not used. 

These words are extremely common. Of the two sets of 
forms that whose root encfs in 35 and 41 has been formed by 
carrying the process of a step further, and modulating 

the % into and 41, as in so many other cases (see Chap. III. 

§ (50) ; while that ending in ¥ is produced by the same process 
as 4ffa, namely, by assimilating the r. In Sindhi the 4f of the 
other languages has been changed into 4), in accordance with 
the usual custom of that language (see Chap. III. § 61). The 
derivation sometimes given from fafcfTMJ fails to satisfy the 
requirements of the case, as it does not account for the cognate 
forms in 41 , etc., though it may be urged that the two forms 
are separate: that in 4T being from while that in 41 

is from (mNub • 

Another case of assimilation of the 4) is S. ^4njj “ to rain,” 
Skr. d , but in this instance S. stands alone, as will be shown 
presently. 

Opposed to this is the rejection of the sibilant in 

Skr. 4TpnfN “ November-Decembcr,” O. 41pnjtT> vulgo 

p- were (for u^), s. 

P. and S. here characteristically change the into f ■ 
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In the late Tadbhava period this nexus is treated by splitting, 
■>? being as usual changed to Thus : 

Skr. «ftf “ the mns,” Pr. H. ^*JT, “ to 

rain,” and so in all ; P-^TfT and ^TfT- 

Skr. y tjq “ mustard-plant,” H. , P. . S. , G. 

b. *rfxTf, o. *rtfr*f- 

takes in modern times the meaning of “ year ” (just as 
we say, so many summers or so many winters), and then 
becomes It. P. id., so in B., 0.; S. has • In the 

others it occurs as a Tatsama only. H. has also a form 
in the sense of “rain,” and among the rustics for “year.” 
So also G. adv. “ yearly,” P. id., also =t I + •Hid) 

“ rainy season.” These forms arise from the change of g to 
and a similar case is H. “to rejoice,” Skr. ipi, where, 

however, S. has *TCft for WTft= Skr. W?- 

An isolated case of absorption of and change of if to ^ 
is afforded by the early Tadbhava Skr. ^FrTTCW a certain 
“coin” or “weight,” Pr. H. “ sixteen pans” (or 

1280 kowrees), O. *#1^15! , B. ^iT?W. The word does not seem 
to be in use in Western India. 

nj is treated like the more regular developments of ^ ; that 
is to say, in the early period T is absorbed, in the later the two 
elements of - the nexus are split ; in the first instance anuswara 
occasionally replaces the lost T. 

Examples are — Of the earlier treatment : 

Skr. “ beside,” H. tyre , P. id., S. TJTB , WT^ft (subst. — gT^), G. 

tjto, m. xrreft, ^5- 

This is the same process as that in 

Skr. ^rit “ touching,” Pr. TRfft , (1) H. TR^n and tfaPTT, M. XR^j , 
G. , S., P. id. = “ to stick in the mud,” etc. ; (2) H. TRfo*n , tRtsft, 
and in all the rest, P., S. also XRTft = “ to hang.” 
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Of the later treatment : 

Skr. Bnt “touching,” H. tJ^B, TTR^. PWIT, P- id., G. BPR, M. 
*PR, etc. 


„ In the second of the two groups the aspirate *5 shows that an 
B, has been rejected from the beginning of the word, and we 
are thus compelled to go back to the root ^7, and not, as some 
would prefer, to the Skr. BR “ a noose.” 

With the sibilant preceding there are many combinations, as, 
'B; R j Bl> As far as the sibilants are 

concerned, they may all be treated under one head, there being 
no difference between them. 


XZT, *3. — The last two are rare, and the former is more 
frequent as an initial. The B disappears entirely ; in no case 
leaving any sign of its having gone through the vowel stage : 

skr. Term “ black,” h. br.'p. bir. 1 m. 

Skr. BTRB “ swarthy,” H- BTBBT (see § 65), B. BRwTT- 
Skr. TO or TO “brother-in-law,” H. BRT> P- BI'doT. S., G. 
Bl'sft. G. also Hldot, M. tlldbl, B. STRT, O. Tatsama. 

Skr. mMil “ wife’s sister’s husband,” H. BT^, P. id., S. B^, G. 
BT3. M. id., and BT^- 

Skr. BWTB “hoar-frost,” “dew,” H. BtB “dew,” P., G. id., B. 


) f i 

j “December-January,” j 




Skr. xm 
Skr. TfftgJ 

Os 

Skr. WRJ “bell-metal,” 2 H. cffTBT, P. S. c^ft, G. cfifB, M. 

**TB, B. cSTBT, O. id. 


M. Tatsama, B. rfR, O. Hq. 


1 This is the only way I can think of for putting the Panjabi word into Devanagari. 
B with a little loop at the bottom, meant to represent is the regular way of 
writing sh in the Gnrmukhi character. 

2 Not “brass,” as stated in some dictionaries; it is, I believe, a compound of brass 
and tin. 
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In this last word the Panjabi is the only language which 
retains the palatal final" vowel, probably softened from the 
of the Skr. This ^ has in JSindhi undergone a regular process 
which is not found in other examples. The 'ST hardens into 
and the ^ passes into if, as usual in Sindhi, and the two letters, 
then coalesce into 3J. It has been suggested that the termina- 
tion of the genitive case in Marathi, ^T, Mt, etc., is derived 
from T?T, the termination of the Skr. genitive of nouns ending 
in -a; this is not improbable, and will be discussed in its 
proper place when treating of the case-endings of nouns. 

■?T, — In the word “beard," which has been already 
quoted, the final X has altogether disappeared, and the ^ 
hardened into I?, while the vowel has leapt over into the pre- 
ceding syllable, thus resulting in and the like. In the 
majority of instances the \ disappears and the 'll is changed to 
5ET, as in the following words : ^ 

Skr. “July- August,” H. P. BT^T. S. HPPJT, G. 

. M., O., B. Tatsama. 

Skr. “hearing,'’ Pr. H. g?tT> P- fW. S. HUpj, B. 

'irvHt, o. Trfipn. 

\* N# 

Both elements are sometimes preserved by splitting, as — 

Skr. -- gpgq “ refuge,” H. and so in all. 

Skr. fTTSf Brahman’s title, H. P- f*TWT> S. G. 

firan;. in the rest as a Tatsama. 

In a few words the rejection of T is compensated by anus- 
wara. Thus : 

Skr. “ tear” Pr. H. '31TH, P. ^3, G. 'SrfW, S. M. 
where the palatal sibilant has changed into the media of its organ 
in P., G., and S. 

It is unnecessary to give examples of as they follow the 
same rule. 
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1ST is a rare nexus; the commonest instance is $ i Vlt “praise,” 
H., P. BTTWBT, where, as usual with B, it is treated by 
splitting. v r 

*3, T3- — In both these combinations the B generally disap- 
pears, but its influence often suffices to change the following 
vowel into B or Bit. Examples : 

Skr. BBT “father-in-law,” H„ B., O. BBT, p - B^TT, BlfTT> s - 
Bvfft, M. BTBTT, G. id. 

Skr. BB “ mother-in-law,” H. BTB, P. BW, S. BB, G. BIB, M. 

C\ (N ^ C\ 

BTB, BTBB, B. BTB, O. TTT3I • 

Skr. $[BT “ God,” H. ^BT> P* id. i more generally used as a Tatsama. 

BT- 

Skr. “Lord,” H. BTT (see Chap. III. § 65). 

Skr. “ sleeping,” H. b!* 1I (see Chap. III. § 52). 

Skr. “own,” “akin,” II. BBT, P. B*BT, S. B^ft, M. BBT, 

g.bb. 

Skr. BlfB “ mimicry,” H. BTB, P. id., S. BTB, M., G. BfB- 

§ 92. ? is found only in the weak nexus, because if it enters 
into the mixed nexus it merely aspirates the strong letter, and 
does not retain any separate existence. 

In Sanskrit the ? precedes the nasal in some instances; in 
this case it is in Prakrit and the modems placed after the nasal. 
Prakrit instances are BBf 1 !, BBST, for The principal 

modern example is — 

Skr. “mark,” Pr. fwt, H. f^TfT, P. f%TfB, S. f%?B, 

M. G., B., O. id. 

* 

In all these languages the inversion takes place, except in P. 
and S., where the nexus is split. The Prakrit form is peculiar, 
and does not occur in modern times. 
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When combined" with the" semivowels ^ or the latter take 
their respective consonantal forms ^ and and a mixed nexus 
thus arises in which the W merely aspirates the strong letter.' 
Thus: 

Skr. ajff « secret,” Pr. Tpfft, M. S. TJ?fr, G. P- 

F^T- 

Skr. “outer,” Pr. S. “ without,” P. 

wnff , id - 

Skr. f^T “ tongue,” Pr. l , H. offi}, and so in all. 

Skr. “agitated,” Pr. %S>T^r, H. P. 

|T and 51 are generally preserved, as they occur only in a few 
Tatsamas, as the proper name now written 


§ 93. To close this portion of the work, it remains only to 
offer some observations as to the relative strength, as tested by 
their tenacity in resisting absorption, of the weak letters. 

First of all come the nasals, which are very seldom, if ever, 
assimilated, and may be classed in order of strength thus : *T, 
«T- The other two nasals, and "5T, are always treated as 
anuswara, and do not occur in the weak nexus. 

The question between the semivowels and sibilants is more 
difficult to decide. On the one hand the latter frequently 
vanish into 1", while on the other, when preceding or W, 
they absorb those letters, as they do also T in such words as 
and others. The total disappearance of a sibilant 
from a weak nexus is rare and exceptional, they seldom get 
further than the change to so that perhaps upon the whole 
it may be said that the sibilants are more tenacious than the 
semivowels, inasmuch as they never, like the latter, entirely 
disappear. With the sibilants may be classed ?, which is 
their product and representative from early times, and then 
follow the semivowels in the order given above. 
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Thus the whole of the weak letters, as arfanged in order of 
strength, would stand as follows : 


First, the nasals 


e 


Second,' the sibilants "Q, U, and ? 

(these are equal among themselves). 

when equivalent to 

V, „ *• 

I 

Third, the semivowels < ' 

I T- 

W, when softened to 

„ X- 


As regards the modem languages, there is little or no differ- 
ence between them in this respect. In all of them early 
Tadbhavas are prone to absorption, late Tadbhavas to retention 
of both letters by splitting. Thus, we have on the one hand 
RSHIj ^rr*T, on the other and Words of the latter 

type are frequent in literature from its earliest period, but it 
must bo remembered that the earliest works in modem litera- 
ture are contemporaneous with the rise of the modem Tadbhava 
period, and that the older words which exhibit the Prakrit 
system of absorption were in all probability, if not certainly, 
in use in the mouths of the people all the while. 
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Shakkah. By Dr. C. Carter Blake. — Description of Remains from Yabrtid. Part I. Captain 
Burton’s Collection. By Dr. C. Carter Blake.— Description of Remains from TabrCid. Fart II. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake’s Collection. By Dr. C. Carter Blake. - Racial Characteristics as Related to 
Civilization. By J. Gould Avery, M.A.I. (Abstract).— On a Series of Implements from the 
Islands of Guernsey and Herm. By Dr. A. Leith Adams.— Report on a Collection of Implements 
from Saint Brieuc, Normandy. By Colonel A. Lane Fox.— The Comparative Longevity of 
Animals and of Man. By George Harris, Esq., V.P.— 1 The Physical Condition of Centenarians, 
as Derived from Personal Observations in in Nine Genuine Examples. By Sir Duncan Gibb, Bart., 
M.D.— Notes on the Haman Inscription. By Hyde Clarke. — Exhibition and Description of 
Objects found in the Red Crag of Suffolk Simulating Human Workmanship. By E- Charle&worth, 
F.G.S. (Abstract). Notes upon the Hair and some other Peculiarities of Oceanic Races. Bv J. 
Barnard Davis, M.D., F.R.8.— Note upon the Hair of a Hindustanee. By H. Blanc, M.D.— The 
Descent of the Eskimo. By Dr. Henry Rink.— La Sette Communi. By Dr. R. S. Chamock, V.P. 

— Anthropological Miscellanea. 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Books (A Catalogue of). Printed in 

the East. Constantly for sale by Triibner and Co., 8 and 60, Paternoster Row, 

London. Contents. — Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Books printed in Egypt. 

Arabic Books printed in Oudh. — Persian Literature printed in Oudh. 

Editions of the Koran printed in Oudh.— Arabic Books printed at Bombay. 

Persian Books printed at Bombay.— Arabic -Literature printed at Tunis. 

Arabic Literature printed in Syria. 16mo. pp. 68, sewed. Is. 

Asher.— On the Study op Modern Languages in General, and of the 
English Language in particular. An Essay. By Da yid Asher, Ph.D. 12mo. 
pp. viii. and 80, cloth. 2s. 

Asiatic Society. — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series com- 
piete. in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates. Price £10; or, in Single Numbers, 
as follows A os. 1 to 14, 6s. each ; .,o. 15, 2 Parts, 4s. each ; No. 16, 2 Parts, 

4s. each; Jo. 17, 2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 18, 6s. These 18 Numbers form 
Vols. I. X ’ — - 

Part ' 

2 Par 

Part ^ vwn TV * 

XVII., 2 Parts, 6s eaeh^Vol. XVIII., 2 Parts, 6s7each.— Voirxi£,“partol 
to 4, Ida. — vol. XX., 3 Parts, 4s. each. 
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Asiatic Society. — .J oitrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Gbeat 

Britain and Ireland. New Series. Vol. I. In Two Parts, pp. it. and 
490, sewed. 16*. -» 

Contents — I. Vajra-chhedik£, the “Kin Kong King/* or Diamond Sfitra. Translated from 
the Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain, R.N. — II. The Pdramita-hridaya Sdtra, or, in Chinese, 
** Mo-ho-p6-ye-po-lo-niih-t®-sm-king,” “The Great PdramitS Heart Sutra.” Translated 
from the Chinese by the Rev» S. Beal, Chaplain, R.N. —III. On the Preservation of National 
literature in the East. By Colonel F. J. Goldsmid. — IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By E. R. Power, Esq. — V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D. — VI. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo. — VII. 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. — VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of ’the Malay Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk.— IX. Bilingual Readings : Cuneiform and Phmmcian. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phoenician). By 
Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B., Director R.A.S.— X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
^ Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a.d., and Notices of the Chalukya and Guijjara Dynasties 
By Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. — XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Rig-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, tlsq., D.C.L., LL.D.— XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 
William D. Whitney, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, U.S. — Note on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.S. — XIII. Pro- 
gress of the Vedic Religum towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.L., LL.D. — XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
Varahamihira, Brahmasupta, Bhattotpala, and Bhaskarach&rya. By Dr. Bhau Daji, Hono- 
rary Member R.A.S,— XV. Outlfties of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tuuk. — XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 522, sewed. 16*. 

Contents. — J. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq.— II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig- and Atharva- Vedas. By J. Muir, 
Esq.— III. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives -of Bengal. By the 
Rev. J. Long.— IV. short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk.— V. Translationjof the Amitabha Sdtra from the Chinese. 
By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy.— VI. Tbe initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq. — VII. Specimen^ of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.— VIII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedic age By J. Muir, 
Esq.— IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same.— X. An attempt to Translate 
from the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy. 
— XI. The Hymns of the Gaup&yanas and the Legend of King Asamati. By Professor Max 
Muller, M.A., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society.— XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By tbe Rev. E. Hincks, D. D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. III. In Two Parts, pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 22*. 

Contents. — I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
—II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.— III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By the lion. H. E. J. Stanley. — IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society , Membre de la 
Soctetd Asiatique de Paris. — V. Description of the Amravati Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, 
Esq., F.R.S. — VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus’ edition of the Kathasarit-sagara, Lambaka IX. 
XVIII. By Dr. H. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden. — VII. The source 
of Colebrooke’s Essay “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hall, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement : Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s Essay, “ On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to the Vivadabhangarnava. By Fitz- 
edward Hall, Esq. — VIII. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Muller, M.A., Hon. M.R.A.S. — IX. Sassanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.— X. Ac- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1690 and 1691. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley,— 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley. — XII, 
Materials for the History of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohamraadan rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D., Ph.D. — XIII. 

A Few Words concerning the Hill people* inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, M.R.A.S.— XIV. Notes on the BUojpurf Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken in Western Bebar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparunu 
Vol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 521, sewed. 16*. 

Contents.— I. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II.— II. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S. — III. The Poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— IV. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S. — V. Cqptributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite- 
rature. By Edward Sachau, PR.D. — VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Consular Service, China. — 
VII. Khuddaka P&tha, a Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service. — VIII. An Endeavour to elucidate Rashiduddm’s Geographical Notices 
of India. By Col. II. Yule, C.B.— IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavi of the 
Pat-sis. By E. W. West, E*q. — X. Some Account of the Senbyti Pagoda at Menglin, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Political Agent at Mandate; with 
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Bemarks on the Subject by CoL Henry Yule, C.B. — XI. The Brhat-SanhitS. ; or. Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 
H. Kern. —XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. — XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con- 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. — XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactrian Pdli Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson. — XV. Indo-Parthian Coins. 
By E. Thomas, Esq. _ » 

Vol. V. In Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. I8s. 6d. With 10 fall-page and folding 
Plates. 

Contents. — I. Two JStakas. The original Pdli Text, with an English Translation. By V, 
Fausbdll. — II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie. — III. The Brhat Sanhita; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles E. Gover.— V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.— VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
Charles p. Brown. — VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown. — VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus m the Neo- Aryan "Languages of India. By John Beames, B.C.S. — 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at Sanchi. By the Rev. S. Beal.— X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson. — Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Major-General A. Cunningham. — XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Grantfi. By Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp.— XII. Nates on Dhammapada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nir- 
v&na. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— XIII. The Brhat-Sanhit& ; or. 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
by Dr. H. Kern. — XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist ArthakathSs. By the Mudliar L. Comrilla 
Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the Ratnapura C(;urt, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. — XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of 
Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. — XVI. Proverbia Communia Syriaca. 
By Captain R. F. Burton. XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En- 
graving thereupon. By Charles Horne, M. R. A. S., late of the Bengal Civil Service.— XVIII. 

Tribe. Bv the Rev. A «k p .^o. t T TV w -r — n. Communicated by C. Horne, 

M R.A.S., late B^.S.— XIX. • v .. ' f, and its application to British 

j 1 By N. B. E Baillie.-— \ \ ■ • ; ;• . Decipherments. With an Inci- 

dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of TabaristSn. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. Vf., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 8s. 

Contents. The Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A# 
Springer.— A Brief Account of Four Arabic Works on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
By Captain S. B. Miles.— On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Horne, late B.C.S. The Brhat-Sanhita ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of ■ 
\araha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Notes on Hwen • 
rneang s Account of the Principalities of Tokhfi.rist£n, in which some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.— The Campaign of ^lius Gallus in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger.— An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliott 
fromthe Persian Text of Ndsir ibn Khusrfi’s Safandmah by the late Major A. R. Fuller.— The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at j£9 5s . : reduced to 
£3 3s. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Uoiebroofce, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Atharva Veda Prati^akhya. — See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 

supervision of Theodor Goldstucxer. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Maia-Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10s. 
each part. 

Axon. — The Literature of the Lancashire Dialect. A Biblio- 
m P 0 b ‘ Ca i s EsSay ' By WlLLIAM E ’ A. Axon, F.K.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 

Bachmaier.— Pasigraphical Dictionary and Grammar. By Anton 
Bachmaier, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo 
cloth, pp. viii. ; 26; 160. 1870. 3e- 6rf. 

Bachmaier. Pasigraphisohes Worterbuch zum Gebrauche fur die 

DEUTSCHE Sprache. Verfasst von Anton Bachmaier, Vorsitzendem des 

Gentral-Verems fur Pasigraphie in Munchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii • 32: 128- 

120. 1870. 2s. 6d. ' ' ’ 

Bachmaier.— Dictionnaire Pasig raphiqce, precede de la Grammaire. 
Redig6 par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Soci6te Centrale de Paai- 
graprne a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26 ; 168 ; 150. 1870. 2s. Sd. 
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Balavataro (A Translation of the). A Native Grammar of the Pali 

Language. See under Lee. 

Ballad Society’s Publications. — Subscriptions — Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 

• * 1868. 

1. Ballads and Poems fbom Manuscripts. Yol. I. Part I. On the 
Condition of England in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. (includ- 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long> 
Introduction) the following poems, etc. : Now a Dayes, ab. 1 520 A.d. ; Vox 
Populi Vox Dei, a.d. 1547-8; The Ruyn’ of a Ream’; The Image of 
Vpocresye, a d. 1533; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overthrowe 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robin Hoode ; De Monasteriis Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo. 

2. Ballads from Manuscripts. Yol. II. Part I. The Poore Mans 

Pittance. By Richard Williams. Contayninge three severall subjects:— 
(1.) The firste, the fall and complaynte of Anthonie Babington, wBoe, with 
others, weare executed for highe treason in the feildes nere lyncolns Inne, 
in the yeare of o«r lorde — 1586. (2.) The seconde contaynes the life and 

Deathe of Roberte, lorde Deverox, Earle of Essex : whoe was beheaded in 
he towre of london on ash-wensdaye mornynge. Anno — 1601. (8.) The 
laste, Intituled “ acclamatio patrie,” contayninge the horrib[l}e treason that 
weare pretended agaynste yowr Ma«>stie, to be donneonthe parliament howse 
The seconde [third] yeare of yowr Raygne [1605]. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, M.A. 8vo. {The Introductions , by Professor JK P. Morfill , 
M.A. , of Oriel Coll., Oxford , and the Index , will be issued shortly.) 

1869. * 

3. The Roxburghe Ballads. Part I. With short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of “ Popular Music of the Olden ■ 
Time,” etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J. H, 
Ri MB AULT and Mr. Hooper. 8vo. 

1870. 

4. The Roxburghe Ballads. Yol. I. Part II. With short Notes by 

W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, 
drawn by Mr. Rudolph Bund and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by 
Mr. J. H. Rimbault and Mr. Hooper. 8vo. 

1871. 

5. The Roxburghe Ballads. Vol. I. Part III. With an Intro- 
duction and short Notes by W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “ Popular 
Music of the Olden Times,” etc., etc., and with Copies of the Original 
Woodcuts drawn by Mr. Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and 
engraved by Mr. J. H. Rimbault and Mr. Hoopek. 8vo. 

6. Captain Cox, his Ballads and Books ; or, Robert Laneham’s 
Letter : Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queenz Majesty at 
Killingworth Castl, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, 1575, is 
signified ; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto biz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Re-edited, with accounts of all Captain 
Cox’s accessible Books, and a comparison of them with those in the 
Complaynt of Scotland, 1518-9 a.d. By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo. 

m2. 

7. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. I. Part II. Ballads on 

Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, -Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey; with Wynkvn de 
Worde’s Treatise of a Galaunt (a.b. 1520 a.d.). Edited by Frederick J. 
Furnivall, M.A. With Forewords to the Volume, Notes, and an Index. 8vo. 
Ballantyne. — Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhaka Grammar. By the 
late James R. Bailanttne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5». 
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Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. By James R. Ballantyne. 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. -=iii. and 110, cloth. 1869. 5s. 

Bartlett. — Dictionary op Americanisms: a Glossary of Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United Stages. By J ohh R. Bartlett. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. xxxii. and 524, 
cloth. 16s. 

Beal. — Travels of Pah Hun and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimoksha and the Amithaba Sutra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10s. 6d. 

Beal. — A Catena op Buddhist Scriptures prom the Chinese. By S. 1 
Beal, B.A. , Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15s. 

Beames.— Outlines op Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5s. 

Beames. — -Notes on the Bhojpuri Dialect op Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6d. 


Beames. — A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 

Vol. 1. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 360. 16s. 

Bell. — E nglish Visible SpeeC^ for the Million, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Read in few Days. By 
Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.lt.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. Is. 

Visible Speech; the Science of Universal Alphabetics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Alexander 
Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to.. 
pp. 156, cloth. 1 5s. j • 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 
Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkedkak, B.A. 12ine. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 

Bellew— A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved, System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
xfy H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
pp. xu. and 356, cloth. 42s. " 

Bellew. A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army 

Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xu. and 156, cloth. 21 s. 6 1 

Bellows.— Engush Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on he writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers 
K ing s College, London. Crown 8v 0;J pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 

Hellows. —O utline Dictionary, foe the use oe Missionaries, Explorers, 

U„ive«ft e vofn t f an !“ ag W ,L By \ ,AX > J Ulleb ’ M.A., Taylorian Professor in the 
F nvthT if ! ' tb , a ° I “ troduction on the proper use of the ordinary 

hv & R p , ln tra “ scnbm S Forel S n Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
y John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. 6 d. 

Beutey. A Grammar of the Language of the Vedas By Dr 
Theodor Benvey. In 1 vol. 8vo„ of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 
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Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 

use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen, a Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. IOs. lid. 

Beurmann. — Vocabulary of the Tigre Language. Written down by 
Mohitz von Beurmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Merx, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3s. 6 d. 
Bhagalvat-Geeta. — See under Wilkins. <• 

Bholanauth Chunder. — The Travels of a Hindoo to various parts of 
Bengal and Upper India. By Bholanauth Chunder, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler, Esq., Author of 
“ The History of India." Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir J ohn 
Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. , Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
tc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, viii. and 410. 21s. 

Bibliotheca Hispano-Americana. A Catalogue of Spanish Books 

printed in Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, The Antilles, Venezuela, Columbia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chili, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic; and of Portuguese 
Books printed in Brazil. Followed by a Collection of Works on the 
Aboriginal Languages of America. On sale at the affixed prices, by 
Triibner & Co., 8 and 60, Paternoster Row. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 184, sewed. 1870. 
Is. 6d. 

Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 

Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Avaand Pegu.^8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 18». 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 16s. 

Bleek. — Reynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 6 d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhler, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone CoBege, and 
F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 

Already published. 

1. Panchatantra iv. and v. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 4s. 6 d. 

2. NAgojibhatta’s Paribhashendusekhara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and various readings, 
pp. 116. 8s. 6<f. 

3. Panchatantra h. and hi. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 5«. 6 d. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 6s. 6 d. 

5. ELAlidAsa’s Raghuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatba. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. 9s. 

6. KAlldAsa’s MAlavikAgninsitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. 8s. 

7. NAGoiiBHATTA’s ParibhAshendu^ekhaea Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashds, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 8s. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 

By William Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. 6s. 
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Boyce. — A Grammar op the Kaffir Language. — By William B. 

Botes, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J. Davis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 8s. 

Bowditch. — Suffolk Surnames. By N. r I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed bt the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 

* tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brice. — A Romanized Hindustani and English Dictionary. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Brice. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 357. 8s. 

Brigel. — A Grammar of the Tulu Language. By Rev. J. Bbigel, 
B M.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv., 139 and iv. 7s. 6d. 

Brockie. — Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 
Brockie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott/* etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 6 d. 

Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 

Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp.viii. and 415. 14s. 

Brown.— Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methods 
of Reckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Ch abler Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
late of the Madras Civil Service ; Telugu Translator to Government ; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc. ; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. 10*. 6d . 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3*. 6 d. 

Buddhaghosha’s Parables : translated from Burmese by Captain H. 
T. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max 'Muller. 8vo. pp. 378, 
cloth. 12*. 6 d. 

Burgess. — Surya-Slddhanta (Translation of the) : A Text- book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
Ebenezer Burgess, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 15*. 

Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Manuscripts. 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. J 870. 2s. 

Byington. — Grammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Bev. 

Cyrus Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., ^Member of 
the American Philosophical Society, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Cor- 
responding Member of the American Ethnological Society, etc. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 56. 12*. 

Calcutta Be view. — The Calcutta Beyiew. Published Quarterly. 
Price 8i. 6d, 
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Callaway. — Izinganekwane, If essumaitsuhane, N eziedaba, Zabanto 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867- 16*. 
Callaway. — The ©Religious „ System of the Amazulu. 

Part I. — Unkultmkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. * ** 

Part II. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4*. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amaznlu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4 *. 

Part IV. — On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. [In preparation. 

Calligaris. — Le Compagnon he Tous, ou Dictionnaire Polyglotte. 
Par leColonel Louis C alltgahib, G rand Officier, etc. (French — Latin — Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — Modern Greek — Arabic — Turkish.^ 

2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £A 4s. 

Canones Lexicographici ; or, Rules to be observed in Editing tbe New 

English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society. 8vo.,pp. 12, sewed. 6d. 

Carpenter, — The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rasjmohun 
Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. r 

Carr. — A Collection of Telugtj Proverbs, 

Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devnagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. Dne Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31*. 6d 

Catlin. — O-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Catlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bonnd in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 

Chalmers. — The Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Cbalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2*. 6d. 

Chalmers. — The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
of “ The Old Philosopher” Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4*. 6 d. 

Chalmers. — An English and Cantonese Pocket-Dictionary, for the 
use of those who wish to learn the spoken language of Canton Province. By 
John Chalmers, M.A. Third edition. Crown 8vo., pp. iv. and 146. Hong 
Kong, 1871. 15*. 

Charnock, — Ludus Patronymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7*. 6cf. c 

Charnock. — Yebba Hominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 

By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14*. 

Charnock. — The Peoples of Transylvania. Founded on a Paper 

read before The Anthropological Society of London, on the 1th of May, 
1869. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S. A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8ro. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6d. 
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Chancer Society’s Publications. , Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

1868. First Series 

Canterbury Taxes. Part I. 

I. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, hi 6 parallel 'texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
• “Moveable Prologues of the Canterbury Tales, — The Shipman's 

Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue, — when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them. 

II. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 

III. „ „ ,, » „ Hengwrt ,, 154. 

IV. „ „ . » „ „ „ ,, Cambridge „ Gg. 4. 27. 

V. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Corpus „ Oxford. 

VI. „ „ »i >, it n n Petworth „ 

VII. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Lansdowne „ 851. 

Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 

1868. Seeond Series. 

1. Off Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing*types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
Xivth, xvith, xvuth, and xvmth centuries. 

2. Essays on Chaucer; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras's Etude sur Chaucer , considere comme Imitateur des Trouveres, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M. A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author. — II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chtltndre: “For 
by my chilindrc it is prime of day " [Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

3. A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 
, Canterbury Tales. Part I; A ttempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 

the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Fubnivall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

/ 1869. First Series. 

VIII. The Miller’s, Keeye’s, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales : Ellesmere MS. 

11 n 1 1 a n ii >, Hengwrt „ 

f ■ ii a a a a a a Cambridge ,, 

ft 'tt tt if if » Corpus 

ii a ,* „ ii »» ii Petworth ,, 

AIII. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Lansdowne,, 

These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Secrtid Series. 

4. English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 
Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part II. 

1870. First Series. 

XIV. Canterbury Tales. Part II. The Miller’s, Reeye’s, and Cook’s 
Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six 
parallel Texts. 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications — continued. 

1870. Second Series. 

5. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. Illustrations 
on the Pronunciation of xivth md xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 

1871. First Series . 

XV. The Man of Law’s, Shipman’s, and Prioress's Tales, with Chaucer's own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS. above named, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 
Ellesmere MS. 

•XVI. The Man of Law’s Tale, &c., &c. : Ellesmere MS. 

„ „ Cambridge „ 

XVIII. „ „ ,, „ Corpus „ 

XIX. The Shipman’s, Prioress's, and Man of Law’s Tales, from thePetworth MS. 

XX. The Man of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 
of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales in the Ellesmere MS.) 

XXI. A Parallel- Text edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part I. : — ‘The 
Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse,' from Thynne’s ed. of 1532, .the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 346; ‘ the compleynt to Pite,' ‘the 
Parlament of Foules,’ and' ‘ the Compleynt of Mars,' each from six MSS. 

XXII. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., con- 
taining 4 The Parlament of Foules,’ from three MSS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., containing 1. two MS. 

fragments of ‘ The Parlament of Foules ; ' 2. the two differing versions 
of ‘The Prologue to the Legendf of Good Women,’ arranged so as to 
show their differences ; 3. an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
i. ‘ The Balade of Pitee by Chauciers ; ’ n. 4 The Cronycle made by 
Chaucer,’ both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer’s contemporary. 

XXIV. A One- Text Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-Text Edition, Part I., containing: 1. The Deth© of 
Blaunche the Duchesse ; 2. The Compleynt to Pite ; 3. The Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Compleynt of Mars; 5. The ABC, with its 
original from De Guileville’s Ttltrtnage de la Vie humaine (edited 
from the best Paris MSS. by M. Paul Meyer). 

1871. Secoyid Series. 

6. Trial Fore-words to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems for the Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s Works in their right 
order of Time). By Fredk. J. Furnivall. Part I, (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer's long early but hopeless love.) 

1872. First Series. 

XXV. Chaucer’s Tale of Melibe, the Monk's, Nun's Priest’s, Doctor's, Par- 
doner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS. above named, and with the remaining 13 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Ellesmere MS. 

XXVI. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Snmmoner’s Tales, from the Ellesmere MS., with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXVII. The Wife's, Friar's, Summoner’s, Monk’s, and Nun’s Priest's Tales, 
from the Hengwrt MS., with 23 woodcuts of the Tellers of the Tales. 
(Part III.) * 

XXVIII. The Wife’s, Friar's, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 
with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and Mylk for 
Children, addressed to his Son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 

(The Six-Text Print of the Canterbury Tales will, it is hoped, be completed early 
in 1874.) 
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1872. Second Series. 

7 . Originals and Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Part 1. 1. The original of the Han of Law’? Tale of Constance, from the 

French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab. 1340 A.D., collated 
with the later copy, ab. 1400, in the National Library at Stockholm ; copied and 
edited, with a trnslation, by Mr. Edmund Brock. 2. The Tale of “ Mercians 
the Emperor, w from the Early- English version of the Gesta Romanorum in Harl. 
MS. 7333; and 3. Part of Matthew Paris’s Vita Offce Primi, both stories 
~ illustrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale. 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve's Tale. 5. Two Latin Stories like the Friar’s Tale. 

Childers. — Khitddaka Patha. A Pali Text, with a Translation and 
Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 8vo. pp. 32, 
stitched. Is. 6d. 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 

and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert 
CaKSar Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. First Part, pp. 1-276. 
Imperial 8vo. Double Columns. 24#. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. The Second Part, completing the Work, is in pre- 
paration. 

Childers. — A Pali Grammar for Beginners. By Robert C. Childers. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. [/« preparation . 

Childers. — Notes on Dhammafada, with special reference to the 
question of Nirvana. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 
8vo. pp. 12, sewed. Price Is. 

Childers. — On the Origin of the Buddhist ArthakathIs. By 
the Mndhar L. Combilla Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the 
Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by R. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service. 8vo. sewed. 1871. 1*. 

Oarke.— Ten Great Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 

By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. I4j. 
Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Cole brooke.. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. [/„ the press. 

Colenso. — First Steps in Zulu-Kafir : An Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir Language. By the Right Rev. John W. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859. 4s. 6 d. 
Colenso. — Zulu- English Dictionary. By the Eight Eev. John W. Go- 
lenko, Bishop of Natal. 8vo.pp.viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzburg, 1861. 

Colenso. — First Zulu-Kafir Reading Book, two parts in one. By the 
Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal, la. 

Colenso. Second Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By the same. 16mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3«. 

Colenso. — Fourth Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By the same. 8vo 
pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7 s. 

Colenso.— Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859. to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for % use of Students of the Zulu Language. 

By the Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, I860. 4s. 6d. 

Coleridge.— A Glossarial Index to the Printed English Literature of 
2# e g^ rteeotil Centui 7* Herbert Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 104, 

Colleccao de Vocabulos e Frases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. 1#. 
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Contopoulos. — A Lexicon op Modern Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. 

Parti. Modern Greek-Engcsh. 8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 12*. 

Part II. English-Modern Greek. 8vo. cloth, pp. 582. 15*. 

Cunningham. — Thu Ancient Geography op India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28*. r 

Cunningham. — An Essay on the Arian Order op Architecture, as 

exhibited in the Temples of Kashmere. By Captain (now Major-General) 
Alexander Cunningham. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. With seventeen large folding 
Plates. 18s. 

Cunningham. — The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.- Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo, pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. 21$. 

D'Alwis . — Buddhist ^NibvXna. ; a Review of Max Muller's Dhamma- 
pade. By James D'Alwis, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, 
Pp. x. and 140. 6s- 

D’Alwis. — Pali Translations. Part First. By James D’Alwis, 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. 24. 1*. 

D'Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue op Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works oe Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.S , Advocate of 
the Snpreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Vciumes. Vol. I., pp. xxfcii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8s. 6<f. [Vols. II. and III. in preparation. 

Delepierre. — Supercheeies Lttteraires, Pastiches Suppositions 
d’Autecr, dans les Lettres et dans les Arts. Par Octave Delepierre. 
Reap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14*. 

Delepierre. — Revue Analytique des Ouvrages Ecbits en Centons, 

depuis les Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xix i4me Si&cle. Par un Bibliophile Beige. 
Small 4to. pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. 30*. 

Delepierre. — Essai Kistorique et Bibliographiciue sub les Rebus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3s. 6 d. 

Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Resident* in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 

In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii- and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21*. 

Dohne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietercnantx- 
. burg, 1866. 5*. f _ T 

Doolittle. — V ocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 
Romanised in the Mandarin Dialect. By the Rev. Justus Doolittle, Author 
of “ Social Life of the Chinese.” Complete in 2 vols. Vol. X., 4to. pp. fin. 
and 548, half-rqan. 1872. £1 11*. 6rf. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi and 264. 10*. 6<f. 
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Dowson. — A HurDtrsTAST Exebcise Book. Containing a Series of 

Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By Jora 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, «aff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100, Limp cloth, 2s. 6 i. 

Early Eng lish text Society’s Publications. Subs»ription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Eaeit English Allitebatiye Poems. In the West-Midland 
» Dialett of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 

unique Cottonian MS. 16$. 

2. Abthub (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Ettbnitail, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath's unique MS. 4s. 

3. Ane Compendious and Bkeue Tbactate conceenyno te Ofpice 

and Dewtie op Kyngis, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d ) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq-, D.C.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from au unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

5. Of the Orthographie and Congruitle of the Britan Tongue ; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS, in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. SkeaT, M. A. 8s. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Morris, Esq. 8s. 

8 Mokte Arthurs; the Alliterative Yersion. Edited from Robert 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions upfon the Annota cions and Corrections of 
some Imperfections of Impkessiones of Chaucer’s Worker, reprinted 
* in 1598; by Francis Thinne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 

Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D. 4s. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. iu the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6 d. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, iu 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

13. Seinte Marherete, )>e Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ah. 

1200,1310, 1330 a.d. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Eloriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the, British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3s. tid . 

15. Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7s. 6d. 

16. A Tretice in English breuely drawe out of ]> book of Quintis 

essence's in Latyn, p Hermys p prophete and king of Egipt after p flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelaciouw of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 1«. 
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17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

* 18. Hali Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. la. 

19. The Mon arche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3s. 6d. 

20. Some Treatises bt Richard Rolle de Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. George G. Perry, M.A. la. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History of Kino Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

22. The Homans of Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W, W. Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Mjchel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 3s. 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea- Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., Af.A. Is. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 25. 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 0 
by Henry B. Wheatley. 12s. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A, Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7 s. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohunge of Ere Lauerd : TJreisuns of Tire Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. First Series . Part I. 7s. 

30. *Piers, the Ploughman's Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 25. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from . 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc., etc. 4*. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle's ABC, Urbanifcatis, Stans Pner ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke The Bokes op Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, %nkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15s. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landrt, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M. A., and Mr. William Rossiter. 8s. 
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34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 
and the W ohuuge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Lonerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian -Libraries ; vrith Introduction, Trans- 
lation, _ and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8*. 

, 35. Sir Dated Lyndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Histone of ane 
9 Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William M eldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleiscbe and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Dauid Lyniiesay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History op King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique PAS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. 12s. 

37. Sir Daved Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

38. The Vision op William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Langland (1377 a.d.). The “Crowley” Test; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 5S1, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library ofc-.Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 6 d. 

39. The “Gest Hystoriale” of the Destruction op Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “Hystoria 
. Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 

University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo A. Panton and David Donaldson! 
Part I. 10s. Cel. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances ‘of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On this 
History and Development or Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusqne et Philosophise. 21s. 

41. The Minor Poems op William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and’ about 
1568 A.o., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Chhistie-Mii.ler, Esq., of Britwell, bv F. J 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s. 3 

42. Bernardus de Cura rei EamUxiabis, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

43. Eaus Eating, and other Moral and Eeligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK I 5 bv J 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. ’ si. ' 
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44. Joseph of Aeimaihie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy gAU: an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendfe, containing “ The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde ; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, A.D. 1516 ; and “The Ljfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 5s. 

45. King Alfred’s Wesi-Saxojt Version of Gregory’s Pastor ax Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 

46. Legends of the Holy Rood ; Symbols of the Passion and Cross- 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, LL.D. 10$. 

47. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part Y. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. Ss. 

48. The Times’ Whistle: or, A JSewe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper 6$. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 1 3th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morris, j^L.D. 10$. 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10$. 

51. pE Liflade of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 a.d. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2$, 

Extra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large paper 
two guinea*, per annum. 

1. The Romance of William of Palerne (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £l 6$. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 

F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salegbury o% English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xvntb, andxvmth centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10$. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Curtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 


2 
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4. The Lay of Havelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 
Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. M add bn for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the R#v. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. 

5. Chaucer's Translation of Boethius's “ De Consolations 
Philosophie.” Edited from the. Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12 s. 

6. The Romance of the Cheveleee Assigne. Re-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii and 38. 3s. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xm th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 

8. Queene Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 

A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13s. 

9. The Frateknitye of Vacabondes, by John Awdeley (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Coalmen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, Esuuiere. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haben or 
Hyberdyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman’s Caueat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Fcrniyall. 8vo. 

7*. 6rf. 

10. The Fyrsx Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Comfendyous Regyment of a 
Dyetary of Helth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Berde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J. 
Fubnivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb 8vo. I8s. 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss. King of Soots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Parti. 8vo. 12s. 

12. England in the Reign of Bong Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford.’ By Thom s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. And with an Introduction 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S, Brewer. 
M.A. Part II. 12s. 

( Part f . , Starkey’s Life and Letters , is in preparation. 
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13. A Supplic acy on foe the Begoa.es. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Fdrnivall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 a.d.), A Supplication of *he Poore Commons (1546 a.d.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cowpeb. 6s. 

14. On Eaely English Pronunciation, with especial reference to -* 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F. R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10s. 

15. Bobebt Crowley’s Thirty-one Epigrams, Yoyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
12a. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rey. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Saemnnd the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, 3s. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin 
Thorpe. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s. ; orin 1 Vol. complete, 7s. 6 d. 

Edkins. — China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia hare a common origin. By the Rey. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo , pp. xxiii. — 403, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary op the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 
8»o. half-calf, pp. yi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21s. 

Edkins.— A Grammak of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo 
half-calf, pp. yin. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Komance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. Furniyall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 yoi, 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10s. 6d. 

Eitel. — Handbook foe the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. 

E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8ro. pp. viii., 224, cl., 18*. 
Eitel. — Three Lectures on Buddhism. By Rev. Ernest J. Eitel. 
Medium 8vo., pp. 42, sewed. 3s. 6<f. 

Eitel. Sketches from Life among the Hakkas of Southern China. 

By the Rev. E. J. Eitel, Hong-Kong. [In preparation. 

Elliot. The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 

Muhammadan Period. Edited from tne Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 

M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Vols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. H. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
x. and 580, cloth. 18s. each. 
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Elliot. — M emoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution op 
the Races of the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.O.B., of the Hon. East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beames, 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In ‘2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36«. 

Ellis. — The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul . ** Crown 8vo. pp.dv. 156, cloth- 1870. 55. 

English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. 1 s. 
Etherington. — The Student’s Grammar of the Hind! Language. 
By the Rev. W- Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Crown 8vo. pp. xii. 220. 
xlviii. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6tf. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President of the Society; George Busk, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F. R.S. ; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec.; 
Thomas Wright, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; Sub- Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lamprey, Esq. Published Quarterly. 

Vol. I., No. 1. April, 1869. &yo. pp. 88, sewed. 3s. 

Contents.— Flint Instruments from Oxfordshire and the Isle of Thanet (Illustrated.) By 
Colonel A. Lane Fox. — The Westerly Drifting of Nomads. By H. H. Howorth.— On the Lion 
Shilling. By Hyde Clarke. — Letter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W. Edwards.— On a Bronze 
8pear from Lough Gur, Limerick. (Illustrated.) By Col. A. Lane Fox. — On Chinese Charms. 
By W. H. Black.— Proto-ethnic Condition of Asia Minor. By Hyde Clarke.— On Stone Im- 
plements from the Cape. (Illustrated.) By Sir J. Lubbock. — Cromlechs and Megalithic 
Structures. By H. M. Westropp. — Remarks on Mr. Westropp’s Paper. By Colonel A. Lane 
Fox.— Stone Implements fiom San Jose. By A. Steffens. — On Child-bearing in Australia and 
New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.D. — On a Pseudo-cromlech on Mount Alexander, Australia. 
By Acbeson. — The Cave Cannibals of South Africa. By Layland. — Reviews : Wallace’s 
Malay Archipelago (with illustrations) ; Fryer’s Hill Tribes of India (with an illustration) ; 
Reliqui® Aquitamcce, etc. — Method of Photographic Measurement of the Human Frame (with 
an illustration). By J. H. Lamprey. — Notes and Queries. 

VoL I., No. 2. July, 1869. 8vo. pp. 117, sewed. 35. 

Contents.— Ordinary Meeting, March 9, 1869 (held at the Museum of Practical Geology), 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President, m the Chair. Opening Address of the President. — On 
the Characteristics of the population of Central and South India (Illustrated). By Sir Walter 
Elliot. — Oo the Races of India as traced in existing Tribes and Castes (With a Map). 
By G. Campbell, Esq. — Remarks by Mr. James Fergusson.— Remarks by Mr. Walter Dendy. 
—-Ordinary Meeting, January 23rd, 1869. Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. On the Lepchaa. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling. — On Pre- 
historic Archaeology of India (Illustrated). By Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I , M.R.A.S., 
M.R.I.A., etc.— Appendix 1. Extract from description of the Pandoo Coolies in Malabar. By J. 
Babington, Esq. (Read before the Literary Society of Bombay, December 20th, 1820. Published, 
in V olumelli. of the Society’s Transactions). — Appendix II, Extract from a letter from Captain, 
now Colonel, A. Doria, dated Camp Katangrich, April 12th, 1852.— On some of the Mountain 
Tribes of the North Western frontier of India. By Major Fosbery, V.C — On Permanence of 
type in the Human Race. By Sir William Denison. — Notes and Reviews. — Ethnological Notes 
and Queries. — Notices of Ethnology. 

Vol. I., No. 3. October, 1869. pp. 137, sewed. 3s. 

Contents. — On the Excavation of a large raised Stone Circle or Barrow, near the 
Village of Wurreegaon, one mile from theTYnilitary station of Kamptee, Central Provinces 
of India (Illustrated). By Major George Godfrey Pearse, Royal Artillery.— - Remarks by 
Dr. Hooker on Dr. Campbell’s paper. — North-Ameriean Ethnology : Address of the Presi- 
dent.— On the Native Races of New Mexico (Illustrated). By Dr. A. W. Bell. — On the 
Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches. By Morton C. Fisher. — The North-American Indians : a 
Sketch of some of the hostile Tribes ; ' together with a brief account of General Sheridan’s 
Campaign of 1868 against the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians. By 
William Blackmore. — Notes and Reviews : The ”11.: ;*■ .’ r» • »f W*’\. Ghid*tonr. 

Juventus Mundi, the Gods and Men of the Hoi*-.. \ : . In K II- ii. U.hirn l.wiiri 
Gladstone. (The Review by Hyde Clarke, Esq.'; V P i...: Q-s ■ on CommsliM*. 
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Vol. I.. No. 4. January, 1870. 8vo. pp. 98, sewed. 3s. 

Contents. — On New Zealand and Polynesian Ethnology : On the Social Life of the ancient 
Inhabitants of New Zealand, and on the national character it was likely to form. By Sir 
George Grey, K C.B. — Notes on the*Maories of New Zealand and some Melanesians of the 
south-west Pacific. By the Bishop of Wellington. — Observations on the Inhabitants and Anti- 
quities of Easter Island. By J. L. Palmer.— On the westerly drifting of Nomades from the 
fifth to the nineteenth centuty. Part II. jThe Seljnks, Ghazdevides, etc. By H. H. Howorth, 
Esq. — Settle Cave Exploration. — Index. — Contents. —Report of the Council.— Last of Fellows. 

Vol. II., No. 1. April, 1870. 8vo. pp. 96, sewed. 3s. ’ 

Contents On the Proposed Exploration of Stonehenge by a Committee of the British 
Association. By Col. A. Lane Fox. — On the Chinese Race, their Language, Government, Social « 
Institutions, and Religion. By C. T. Gardner. Appendix I. ; On Chinese Mythological and Legen- 
dary History II. : On Chinese Time. — Discussion.— On the Races and Languages of Dardistan. 
By Dr. G. W. Leitner. — Discussion. — -Extract from a Communication by Munphool, Pundit to 
the Political Department, India Office, on the Relations between Gilgit, Cbitral, and Kashmir. — 
On Quartzite Implements from the Cape of Good Hope. By Sir G. Grey. — Discussion.— Note 
on a supposed Stone Implement from County Wicklow, Ireland. By F. Atoheson.— Note 
on the Stature of American Indians of the Chipewyan Tribe. By Major-General Lefroy — 
Report on the Present State and Condition of Pre-historic Remains in the Channel Islands. By 
Lieut. S. P. Oliver. — Appendix: The Opening and Restoration of the Cromlech of Le Cbuperon. — 
Discussion — Description and Remarks upon an Ancient Calvaria from China, whiob has been 
supposed to be that of Confucius, By George Busk.— Discussion.— On the Westerly Drifting of 
Nomades, from the 5th to the I9th Century. Part III. The Comans and Petchenegs. By H. IJ. 
Howorth. — Review. — Notes and Queries.— Illustrated. 

Vol. II., No. 2. July, 1870. 8vo. pp. 95, sewed. 3s. 

Contents On the Kitai and Kara-Kitai. By Dr. G. Oppert. — Discussion. — Note on the Use 
of the New Zealand Mere. By Colonel A. Lane Fox.— On Certain Pre-historic Remains dis- 
covered in New Zealand, and on the Nature of the Deposits in which they occurred. By Dr. 
Julius Haast. — Discussion. — On the Origin of the Tasmanians, geologically considered. By 
Janies Bon wick. — Discussion. — On a Frontier Line of Ethnology and Geology. By H. H. 
Howorth.— Notes on the Nicobar Islanders. By G. M. Atkinson.— On the Discovery of Flint 
and Chert under a Submerged Forest in West Somerset. By W. Bovd Dawkins. — Discussion, — 
Remarks by Dr. A. Campbell, introductory to the Rev. R. J. Mapleton’s Report. — Report on 
Pre-historic Remains in 11 , N ' -* 1 1 * Crinan Canal, Argyllshire. By the Rev. R. J. 

Mapletoh. — Discussion — - . • -.i ■ . • ■ > a Note on an Ancient Chinese Calva. By 

George Busk.— On Disco- i ■ • !' ■ m . * Yorkshire. By C. Monkman.— Discussion. 

—On the Natives of Naga, in Luzon, Philippine Islands.— By Dr. Jagor.— On the Koords. By 
Major F. Millinger.— On the Westerly Drifting of Nomades, from the 5th to the 19th Century. 
Part IV. The Circassians and White Razars. By H- H. Howorth.— Notes and Queries. — 
Illustrated. 

Vol. II., No. 3. October, 1870. 8vo. pp. 176, sewed. 3s. 

Contents:— On the Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru. By David Forbes. Appendix: 

A. Table of Detailed Measurements of Aymaia Indians. B. Substances used as Medicines, by 
the Aymara Indians, and their Names for Diseases. C. Vocabulary of Aymara Words— Discus- 
sion. — On the Opening of Two Cairns near Bangor, North Wales. By Colonel A. Lane Fox. — 
Discussion,— On the Earliest Phases of Civilization. By Hodder M. Westropp.— On Current 
British Mythology and Oral Traditions. By J. F. Campbell.— Note on a Cist with Engraved 
Stones on the Poltalloch Estate, Argyllshire. By the Rev. R. J. Mapleton.— Discussion— On the 
tribal System and Land Tenure in Ireland under the Brebon Laws. By Hodder M. Westropp. 

— Discussion.— On the Danish Element in the Population of Cleveland, Yorkshire. By the Rev. 

J. C. Atkinson.— Discussion.— Notes and Queries.— Illustrated. 

Vol. II., No. 4. January, 1871. 8vo. pp. 524, sewed. With a Coloured folded 
Map, and Seven full-page Illustrations. 3s. 

Contents.— On the Brain in the Study of Ethnology. By Dr. C. Donovan. (Abstract.)— The 
Philosophy of Religion among the Lower Races of Mankind. By E- B. Tylor, Esq., Vice- 
President (Discussion).— Address on the Ethnology of Britain. By Prof. T. H. Huvley, LL.D., 

F.R S., President.— The Influence of the Norman Conquest on the Ethnology of Britain. By Dr, 

T. Nicholas, M. A., F.G.S. Discussion.— Note on a Supposed Ogham Inscription from Rus-Glase^ 

Co, Cork. By R. Caulfield, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. (with plate.) Discussion.— Notes on the Dis- 
covery of Copper Celia at Buttivant, Co. Cork. By J. P. Phair, Esq.— On the Geographical 
Distribution of the Chief Modifications of Mankind. By Prof. T. H. Huxlev, LL.D., F.R.S., 
President (with chromo-lithograph map). Discussion. — On the threatened Destruction of the 
British Earthworks near Dorchester, Oxfordshire. By Col. A. Lane Fox, F.S.A., HoU. Sec. 
(with plate.) — Description of the Park C«m Tumulus. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., Vice-President (with plate). - On the Opening of Grimes’ Graves in Norfolk. By the 
Rev. W. Green well, M. A., F.S.A. (with plates). Discussion.— On the Discovery of Platycnemic 
Men in Denbighshire. Bv W. Boyd Dawkins, $sq., M.A., F.R.S. With Notes on the Human 
Remains, by Prof. Busk) F.R.S. (with plate and 16 woodcuts.)— On the Westerly Drifting of 
Nomades, from the Fifth to the Nineteenth Century, Part V. The Hungarians. By H. H. 
Howorth, Esq. -Notes and Queries.— Index, &c., &e. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes, With a 

Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France. Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rhino, F.sq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and IS plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21*. 
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Fausbull. — Two Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with an English 

Translation and Critical Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. pp. 14. sewed. Is. 

A 

Fausboll. — Ten Jatakas, The Original Pali Text, with Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. pp.^xiii. 127. ffl. 6d. 

Fiske.— Myths and Myth-M akers : Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A. ? Assistant 
* Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252. 10s. 6d. 

Foss. — Norwegian Grammar, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Frithjof Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth lhnp. 2s. 

Fumivall.— Education in Early England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “ Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,'* for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Is. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 1 7th Edition. By 
Dr. T. J. Con ant. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and^I, cloth. 205. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth. 36s. 

God. — Book of God. By ©. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. : The Apocalypse, 
pp. fi47. 12s. 6 d. — Vol. I I. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14s. — 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. I6s. 

God. — The Name of God in 405 Languages. 'Ayvdcmp 0e<£. 32mo. 
pp. 64, sewed. 2d. 

Goldstucker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 

improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. II. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each. 

Goldstucker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Iler Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kcmarih-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8 vo pd. 
268, cloth. 21s. ‘ 


Goldstucker. On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 

of Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Theodor Goldstucker, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, Ac. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 
I5. o a. 


Gover.— The Folk-Songs of Southern India. By Charles E Goveb. 
8vo. pp xiviii. and 299, cloth 10f. 6 d. 
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Grammatography. — A Manual of Effluence to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


The “ Grammatography” is offered to \ 
of the most important ancient and model 
with advantage by the philological stude v 
the press, and the diligent compositor. *■ 


'■ :: :,.i ■!.. rvuilng 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 

Czechianfor Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Amharic. 

Danish. 

Hebrew (Judneo-Ger- 

Pushto for Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Demotic. 

Hungarian. [man) . Romaic ( Modern Gree2 

Arabic. 

Estrangelo. 

Illynan. 

Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. 

Ethiopic. 

Irish. 

Runes. 

Aramaic. 

Etruscan. 

Italian (Old). 

Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. 

Georgian. 

Japanese. 

Sanscrit. 

Armenian. 

German. 

Javanese. 

Servian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 

Glagolitic. 

Lettish. 

Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. 

Gothic. 

Mantshu. 

Sorbian (or Wen dish). 

Bohemian (Czechian). 

Greek. 

Median Cuneiform. 

Swedish. 

Bfigfs. 

fronl- I ’ 



Burmese. 

G . 


i . ■. 

Canarese (or Carnataca), 

.G. ■..//•:»•• 

N : ’ 

1 . i. 

Chinese. 

H • 

!■ ■. ■ -l( W.m , 

1 - ■ i.:. 

Coptic. 

Hieroglyphics. 

Palmyrenian. 

Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitic. 

Hebrew. 

Persian. 

Wallachian. 

Cufic. 

Hebrew (Archaic). 

Persian Cuneiform. 

Wendish (or Sorbian). 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic) . Hebrew ( Rabbinical) . 

Phoenician. 

Zend. A 


Green. — Shakespeaee and the Emblem- Whitens : an Exposition of 

their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to-A.D. 1616., By Henry Green, M.A. In 
» one volume, ppv xvi. 57 2, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith* 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £\ 11s. 6d ; large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 12s. 6d. * 

Grey. — Handbook op African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part l.— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 7s. 6 d. 

Vol. I. Part 2.— Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2s. 

Vol. I. Part 3.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 21. Is. 

Vol. II. Parti. — Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. Is. 6d. 

Vol. II. Part 2.— Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. 6 d. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. dd. 34. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 4, — New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp 
76. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Part 4 {continuation) . — Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 3s. 

Vol. III. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. — Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 

Grey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 

the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.O.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
' tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12$. 
Griffin. — The Rajas the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 

cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lepel H . Griffin, Bengal Civil Service ; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs," etc. Second 
edition. In 1 vol. royal 8vo., pp. x^vii. and 677. [In preparation. 

Griffith. — Scenes from the Ramayana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M. A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6$. 

Contents. — Preface— Ayodhya— Ravan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir apparent— 
Manthara’s Guile— Dasaratha’s Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son— The Triumph of 

Love— Farewell?— The Hermit’s Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita 

Rama’s Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakarna— The Suppliant Dove— True Glorv_ 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 
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Griffith. — The BAmAyan of Vai.miei. Translated into English verse. 
By Kalph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I., 
containing Books I. and II. 8vo pp. xxxii. 4-JO, cloth. 1870. 18s. 

Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

8vo., pp. 504 cloth. 18^. 

Vol. HI. pp. v. and 37 1, cloth. 187?. 15s. c 

Grout, — The Isizulu: a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 

with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
^ 8vo. pp. lii. and 43:2, cloth. 21s. 

Gubematis. — Zoological Mythology ; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Guudert. — A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By Rev. H. 
Gundert, D. Ph. Parts I— III. Royal 8vo. pp. 600. 80s. Will be completed 
in five parts 

Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. Gd. 

Hans Breitmanu Ballads. — See under Leland. 

Hassoun. — The Diwan of Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 

Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to pp. 43. 3s. 6d. 

Haug. — The Book of Arda Yiraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Intrcaluction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx., v., and 316. £1 5s. 

Haug. — Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsees. By Martin Haug, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. £2 2s. 

Hang. — A Lectcbe on an Original Speech of Zoboasieb (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 

Hang . OCTLISE OF A GbAMMAE OF THE ZeND LANGUAGE. By MaBTIN 

Haug, Dr. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14.?. 

Hang. — The Aitarkya Brahjianaji of the Big Veda: containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated , and Explained by Martin Haug, Pb.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol.” 11. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £,} 3s. 

Haug. — An Old Zand-Pahlayi Glossaey. E&ited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destur Hoshengji Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revisedxvith Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Hauo, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15 s. 

Haug. — An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossaey. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Be vised an! Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Hauo, Ph.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 2B». 
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Haag. — Essay on the Pahlavi Language. By Maetxn Haug, Ph. D., 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology at the University of Munich, 
Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, etc. (From the Pahlavi- 
Pazand Glossary, edited by Destur Hoshangji and M. Haug.) 8vo. 
pp. 152, sewed. 1870. 3s. (id. 

Hang. — The Helicon of the £oroastrians, as contained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vols. 8vo. [In preparation. 

Heaviside. — American Antiquities ; or, the New* World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 6 d. 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 560 and 132. 81 8s. 

Heraisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas HkrnIsz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10s. 6d. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 

engraved on 6teel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China- 

Hincks. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. HincRs, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs ; or, Yallabhacharyas in Western 
India. With a Steel Plate. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12s. 

Ho ffmann . — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8v*\ pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 3s. 

Hoffmann. — A Japanese Grammar. By J. J. Hoffmann, Ph. Doc., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, etc., etc. Published by command 
of His Majesty’s Minister for Colonial Affairs. Imp. 8vo. pp, viii. 352, 
sewed. 12s. 6 d. 

Historia y fundacion de la Ciudad de Tlaxcala, y sus cuatro cave- 

ceras. Sacada por Francisco de Loaiza de lengua Casteliana & esta Mexicana. 
Ano de 1718. Con una Traduccion Casteliana, publicadopor S. Leon Reinisch. 
In one volume folio, with 25 Photographic Plates. [In preparation . 

Howse. — A Grammar of the Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 

High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Ikhwanu-s Safa. — Ih&wXnu-s SafA ; or, Brothers of Purity. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7s. 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Research in Archaeo- 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Burgess, M.R.A^S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per anuum. Subscription £2. 

Inman - Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names ; or, an 
attempt to trace the Religious Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems 
ot certain Nations, by an interpretation of the names given to children by Priestly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs. By Thomas Inman, 
M.D., Liverpool. Second edition*. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1. and 1028, cloth, illustrated 
with numerous plates and woodcuts. £Z. (Vol. I, ready. Vol. II. shortly). 
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Inman.— Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
and Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. (London), Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. 8vo. pp. xvi. 68 k stiff covers, with numerous 
Illustrations. 1870. 5s. 

Jaeschke. — A Short Practical Grammar or the Tibetan Language, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H. A c . Jaeschke, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo «ewed, pp. ii. and 56. 2s. 6d. 

Jaeschke.— R omanized Tibetan and English Dictionary, each word 
- being re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A 
Jaeschke, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed. 5s. 

Jaiiniiiiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara — See under Auctores Sanscriti. 

J enkins ’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Dictionary of all 

except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Measures. By Jabez Jenkins. 64mo., 
pp. 564, cloth. 1 s. 6d. 

Johnson. — Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal 
Religion* By Samuel Johnson. Large 8vo., pp. vi. and 802, handsomely 
bound in cloth. 24 s. 

Julien. — Syntaxe Nouvelle de la Langue Chinoise. 

Vol. I. — Fondee sur la position des mots, suivie de deux traittfs sur les particules 
et les principaux termes de grammaire, d une table des idiotismes, de fables, de 
legendes et d'apologues traduits mot a mot. 8vo. sewed. 1869. 20s. 

Vol. II. — Fondle sur la position des mots confirmee par l’analyse d’un texte ancien, 
suivie d’un petit Dictionnaire du Roman des Deux Cousines, et de Dialogues 
dramatiques traduits mot a mot, par M. Stanislas Julien, de l’Institut. 8vo. 
pp. 4 36, sewed. 1870. 20s. 

Justi. — Handbook der Zendsp£ache, von Ferdinand Justi. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 

S p. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. *24s. 

chayano’s Grammar (The Pali Text of )> with English Grammar. 

See under Mason. 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Grahamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 2 s6d. 
Kalidasa. — Kaghuvansa. By Kalidasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 

With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Banekjea, 
Second Professor of Bishop's College, Calcutta ; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort 'William ; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 4s. 6d. 

Kern. — The Brhat-SanhitI ; or, Complete, System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part I. 8vo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-154. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Price 2s. each part. 

[ Will be completed in Nine Parts. 
Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavl 
Haffzu’d-dm. A new edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 

Khuddaka Patha. — See under Childers. 

Kidd. — Catalogue op the Chinese,. Library op the Koyal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kielkom. — A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By F. Keelhorn, 
Ph D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6 d. 

Kilgour. — The Hebrew or Iberian Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. Svo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. 6 d. 
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Kistuer. — B uddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp, iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6 d . 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 

I6mo. pp. 942, bound in red goatskin, Oriental style, silver tooling. 7 s. 6d. 
The printing, as welbas the outer appearance of the book, is extremely tasteful, and the 
characters, although small, read very easily. As a cheap edition for reference this is preferable 
to any other, and its price puts it within the reach of every Oriental scholar. It is now first 
imported from India. 

Laghn Kaxmmdi. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By JaMes R. Ballantynb, LL D., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £\ II*. fid. 

Lee. — A Translation of the BAlAvatAro : a Native Grammar of the 
Pali Language. With the Romanized Text, the Nagari Text, and Copious 
Explanatory Notes. By Lionel F. Lee. In one vol. 8vo. (In preparation). 

Legge. — ‘The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 

Kxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol I. containing Confuci an Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2 s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books of Sb&ng, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281 — 736, cloth. £2 2s 
Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First l’art^of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2*. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents : — Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. £t 2s. 

Vol. V. Part I. I Shortly . 

Legge . — The Life and Teachings of Confucius, with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, D. D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author’s work,. “The Chinese Classics,” with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. 10s. (id. 

Leigh. — The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

Leitner. — The Races and Languages of Dabdistan. By G. W. 
Leitner, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King's College London, etc.; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. Parts 1 and 2. — 5*. each. 

Lelaad. — The Breitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles 
G. Leland. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii and 292. 6*. 

Hans Brettm ann’s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 

G. Leland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. 1*. 

Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. I*. 

Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. Second 

edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. 1*. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By Charles 

G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. 1870. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six New Ballads, with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed, lr. 
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The Jirst four Parts may be had in one Volume : — 

Breitmann Ballads. Four Series complete. Contents: — Hans 
Breitmann’s Party. Hans Breitmann’s Christmas^ Hans Breitmann as a Poli- 
tician. Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By Charles G.Leland. 
With Introductions and Glossaries. Square, pp. 300, clotji. 1870. 4s. 6 d. 

Lesley. — Man’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of 

the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
r Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo pp. 392, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Lih erien hag Avielen ; or, the Catholic Epistles and Gospels for the 

Day up to Ascension. Translated for the first time into the Brehonec of 
Brittany. Also in three other parallel columns a New Version of the same 
into Breizounec (commonly called Breton and Armorican) ; a Version into 
Welsh, mostly new, and closely resembling the Breton ; and a Version Gaelic 
or Manx or Cernaweg ; with Illustrative Articles by Christoll Terries and 
Charles Waring Saxton, D.D. Ch. Ch., Oxford. The Penitential Psalms 
are also added. Oblong 4to. pp. 156, sewed. 5s. 

Lobscheid. - -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph*, C.M.I.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £ 8 8s. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600, 

bound. £2 8s. n 

Ludewig (Hermann E.) — The Literature of American Aboriginal 

Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trubner. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lude- 
wig's Preface, pp. v. — viii. ; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv. — xii. ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv — xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig’ s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 

1 — 209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 246; Index, pp. 247 — 256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Macgowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 
Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. £1 1«. 

Maclay and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionaby of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £i is. 
Maha-Vira-Charita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Eama. 

An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John Pickfokd, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Maino i-Khard (The Book of the). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
* fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian.cand Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 
48 1. 1871. '16s. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstuckeb. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 
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M ampul us Vocabulorum ;• A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley.^ 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14#. 

Manning. — A n Inquiry into the Character and Origin op the 
Possessive Aliment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2#. 

Markham. — Quichtia Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the YncaS of 
Peru ; collected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of “Cuzco and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. Is. 

Markham. — Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements R. Markham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Marsden. — Khmismata Orient alia Illustrata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden, F.R.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. £l 11#. 6d . . 

Mason. — Burmah: its People and Natural Productions; or^otes on 

the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of die Lyceum 
of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. Rangoon, 
1860. 30#. 

Mason. — The Pali Text of Kackchaiano’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 

II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. II#. 6<f. 

Mathuraprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdd, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
prasada Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares, 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 

Mayers. — Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By William Frederick Maters, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 2 4, sewed. 1869. 1#. 6 d. 

Medhurst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 

A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18#. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 

from the Sanskrit into , English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages af the College of the Honourable the East India 
.Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10#. 6d. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21s. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo., pp. x. 464, cloth. 21s. 
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Moffat. — The Standard Alphabet Problem ; or the Preliminary 

Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, ^ind in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robert Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. 6 d. e 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
„ J. T. Molesworth, assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx. and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium op Molesworth’ s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Padmanji. Small 4to., pp. xii. and 482, cloth. 16s. 

Morfill. — The Slates : their Ethnology, early History, aud popular 
Traditions, with some account of Slavonic Literature. Being the substance of 
a coarse of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By W. R. Morfill, M. A. 

[/» preparation. 

Morley, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.itS. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2 a. M. 

Morrison.— A Dictionary op the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 

R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762: Vol. II. pp. 828. 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. ’ 


Mohammed.— The Life op Mohammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hifham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUsten 
fkld. Oue volume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed’ 
Price 21a. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 7a. 6 d. Each part sold separately 
The test based on -the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Levden Libraries h»« 
en carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. ’ “ 

Muir.— Ortoenal Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

■ Zt L M ythical f“ d Ee f ndary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
8vo P p xx 532, 1868 S 21a " d Editi °“’ a " d ^ atly ™'“^ d 

wI°ii;„ n - R The 1 Tran r H L ,ma i layaa £ Jri gin of the fIindus . hid their Affinity with the 
8vo pp ixxTtd 187 1."' 2lI eC ° Ud £dition ’ rerised ' Additions, 

♦t. I oL ra? r : T1 ; e Vedas : °P‘ nionsof their Authors, and of later Indian Writers on 

Ka.'srst s,mi E “°”- 

T„y°'- ^. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
^ ndl edition i^'prqwIringS) X " d *°’ I8 ° 3 ' 1S " ^ of print. A second 

t/ o 1 vY; Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology Religious 
I870 8 ’ 2U ^ XndianS ia the Vedlc Age pp. xvf 492, doth* 

® U h. e fheTM H R f ^°f ED F™ 8 0F T *P ! Beahmins, as preserved to ns 

Cn^’.TZ n, ;Czi,‘ °t'f d ‘ Ct -< 

WT.aLT 'r zr Volume I. 8vo. pp. chi. and 264. 12r 6J. 

^^dthont^h ?™ NS I 0F T f E Rig- Veda, in Sanhita and Pada Texts 

7oL Lo pp°T6“r y yana ' Edited by Prof ’ MhLLXR. Four 

\_In preparation. 
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Muller. — Lecttjde on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max Mullee, 

M. A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 

Nagananda; or the Joy op the Shake-World. A Buddhist Drama 

in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowel*. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4 s. 6d. 

Naphegyi. — The Album of Language, illustrated by the Lord's Prayer 
in one hundred languages, with historical descriptions of the principal languages, 
interlinear translation and pronunciation of each prayer, a dissertation on the 
languages of the world, and tables exhibiting all known languages, dead and 
living. By G. Naphegyi, M.D., A.M., Member of the “ Sociedad Geogrfifica 
y Estadistica” of Mexico, and “ Mejoras Materiales’* of Texoco, of the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, etc. In one splendid folio 
volume of 322 pages, illuminated frontispiece and title-page, elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt top. £2 lte. 

Contents.— Preface (pp. 2). — Introduction. — Observations on the Origin of Language (pp. 12). 
— Authors of Collections of the Lord’s Prayer (pp. 8). — Families of Language (pp. 1AK— Alpha- 
bets (pp. 25). The Lord’s Prayer in the following languages (each accompanied by a trans- 
literation into Roman characters, a translation into English, and a Monograph of the language), 
printed in the original characters. 

A. Aryan Family.— 1. Sanskrit. 2. Bengalee. 3. Moltanee. 4. Hindoostanee. 5. Gipsy. 

6. Greek. 7. Modern Greek. 8. Latin. 9. Italian. 10. French. 11. Spanish. 12. Portuguese. 
13. Celtic. 14. Welsh. 15. Cornish. 16. Irish. 17. Gothic. 18. Anglo-Saxon. 19. Old 
Saxon and Dano-Saxon. 20. English (4 varieties). 21. German (4 varieties). 22. Dutch. 23. 
Runic. 24. Wallachian. 25. Icelandic. 26. Danish. 27. Norwegian. 28. Swedish. 29 
Lithuanian. 30. Old Prussian. 31. Servian. 32. Sclavonic. 33. Polavian. 34. Bohemian. 
35. Polish. 36. Russian. 37. Bulgaric. 33. Armenian. 39. Armenian-Turkish. 40. Albanian. 

41. Persian. 

B. Semitic Family. — 1. Hebrew. 2. Chaldee. 3. Samaritan. 4. Syriac. 5. Syro-Chaldaeic. 

6. Carshun. 7. Arabic. 8. Jithiopic. 8. Amharic. . 

C. Turanian Family.— 1. Turkish. 2. Hungarian. 3. Finnish. 4. Estonian. 5. Lap- 
ponian. 6. Laplandic (D.alect of Uma-Lappmark). 7. Basque. 8. Javanese. 9. Hawaiian. 

10. Maori (New Zealandic). 11. Malay. 12. Ceylonese. 13. Moorish. 14. Coptic. 15. Berber. 

16. Hottentot. 17. Susuic. 18. Burmese. 19. Siamese. 20. Mongolian. 21. Chinese. 

22. Kalmuk. 23. Cashmere. 

D American Family. — 1. Cherokee. 2. Delawar. 3. Micmac. 4. Totonac. 5. Othomi. 

6. Cora. 7. Kolusic. 8. Greenland. 9. Mexican. 10. Mistekic. 11. Mayu. 12. Brazilian. 

13. Chiquitic. 14. Ainaric. 

Nayler. — Commonsense Observations on the Existence of Rules (not 
yet reduced to System in any work extant) regarding The English Language ; 
on the pernicious effects of yielding blind obedience to so-called authorities, 
whether Dictionary -Compilers, Grammar- Makers, or Spelling-Book 
Manufacturers, instead of examining and judging for ourselves on all ques- 
tions that are open to investigation ; followed hy a Treatise, entitled Pronun- 
ciation made Easy ; also au Essay on the Pronunciation op Proper 
Names. By B. S. Nayler, accredited Elocutionist to the most celebrated 
Literary Societies in London. 8vo. pp. iv. 148, boards. 1869. 5#. 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic — 1 . Anglo- Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo- English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376—464, cloth. £1 1*. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Example*, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp, 
xx. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6s. 

Newman. — The Text of the Iguvine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 
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Newman. — ObthoSpy : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of ail Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, Londo#. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. Is. 
Motley. — A Comparative Grammar op the French, Italian, Spanish, 

■ and Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s. 6<f. 

Ollanta: A Deama in the Qcichha Language. See under Markham. 
Oriental Text Society. — {The Publications of the Oriental Text Society.) 

1. Theophania; or, Divine Manifestations of our Lord and Saviour. By 

Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee. 8vo. 1812. 15». 

2. Athanasius’s Festal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriac 

Version. Edited by the Rev. W. Cureton. 8vo. 1818. 1,5 s. 

3. Shahbastani : Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 20 s. 

4. TJmdat Akidat Ahl a l Shnnat wa al TAMaai; Pillar of the Creed 

of the Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. Cureton. 8vo. 1843. 5s. 

5 . History of the Almohades. Edited in Arabic by Dr. E. P. A. 

Dozv. 8vo. 1847. 10s. 6<f 

6. SamaVeda. Edited in SanskritbyRev. G. Stevenson. 8vo.l843. 12 s. 

7. Dasa Kumaba Charita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson. 8vo. 18(6. £1 4a. 

8. Maha Visa Charita, or a History of Rama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by F. H. Trithen. 8vo. 1848. 15*. 

9. Mazhzan hl Asrar : Tlfe Treasury of Secrets. By Nizami. 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1814. 10a. (id. 

10. Salaman-u-Ubsal ; A Romance of Jami (Dshami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10a. 

11. Mirkhond’s History of the Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

W.H. Morley. 8vo. 1850. 12a. 

12. Tuhfat-ul-Ahrar ; the Gift of the Noble. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshami). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

Osburn. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
■with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2a. 
Vol. I.— From the Colonization of the Valley to tbe Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II. — From the Visit of Abram to tbe Exodus. 

Palmer.— Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities 
By William Palmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 12 *. 

Pand-Namah. — The Pand-HImah ; or, Books of Counsels. By 

Adarbad Maraspand. Translated from Peblevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by tbe Rev. ShaDurii 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo sewed. 1870. 6d. F J 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Miiller’s Translation of the 

“Rig- Veda/’ Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 

Paspati. Etudes sub les 1 chin ghian es (Gypsies) of Bohemians de 
1/ Empire Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed 
pp. xii. and 6‘52. Constantinople, 1871. 28s. 

Patell. Cowasjee Patell s Chbostology, containing corresponding 

Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, HindOs, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjeb Sorabjeb 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 
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Pauthier. — Le Li tee Marco Polo, Citoyen de Vemse, Conseiller 

Prive et Commissaire Imperial de Khoubilai-Khaan. Redig£ en fran^ais sons 
sa dictee en 1298 par Ruaticien de Pise ; Publie pour la premiere fois d’apr^a 
trois manuscrits Cnddits de Iff Bibliothdque Imperiale de Paris, presentant la 
redaction primitive du Livre, revue par Marco Polo lui-meme et donned parlui, 
en 1307, a Thiebault de Cepoy, accompagnee des Variantes, de 1’ Explication 
des mots hors d’usage, et de commentaires geographiques et historiques, tir£s 
des ecrivains orientaux, principalement Chinois, avec une Carte generate del' A sie 
par M. G. Pattthier. Two vols. roy. 8vo. pp. clvi. 832. With Map and View 
of Marco Polo’s House at Venice. £1 8s. 

Percy. — Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscripts — Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John IV. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
IV. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10,10*. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pemy. — Dictionnaike Pran9ais-Latin-Chinois de la Langue Majtda- 

kine Parlee. Par Paul Pebny. M.A., de la Congregation des Missions 
F.trangeres. 4to. pp. viii. 459, sewed. £2 2s. 

Perny. — Appendice dh Dictionnaiee Fkanqais-Latin-Chinois. Par 
Paul Perny, M.A. 4to. pp. iv. and 270, iv. and 173. j£3. 

Perny. — Gramma tee Pratique de la„ Langue Mandarine ParlLb. 
Par Paul Perny, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangeres. 

[In tht Press. 

Perny.-— Pboyeebes Chinois, Rectjeillis et mis en okdee. Par Paul 
Perny, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangeres. 12mo. pp. iv. 135. 3». 
Perrin. — Englisb-Zclh Dictionaky. New Edition, revised by J. A. 

Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 5s. 

Philological Society. — Proposals for the Publication of a New English 

Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6rf. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with the MS. BibL Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough” 
(about 1500 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s CoUege, Cambridge, 
pp. xx. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2a. 6<f. 

Prakritar-Prafeasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Secopd issue, with new Preface, and corrections. 

8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14a. 

Priaulx. — Qilsstiones Mosaic.®; or, the first part of the Book of 

Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions: By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaijlx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 

Raghuvansa. — No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) See under Kalidasa. 

Baja-Niti. — A Collection of Hindu Apologues, in the Braj Bh&sha 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Fitzedward Hall, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204. 21s. 

Ramayan of Valmiki. — Yols. I. and II. See under Griffith. 
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Ram Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Dictionary. Being an 

Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary, ^itb an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram JasaN, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage o* the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 

Ram Raz, — Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Bam Baz, 

• Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1834. Original selling price, £1 11 s. 6d., reduced (for a short time) to 
12a. 

Bask. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Erom the Danish 

of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe,- Member of tbe Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d . 

Rawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimmd 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo., 
pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2s. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, CB. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 

Henan. — An- Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
Naiia.th.uan Agriculture. TO which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Benan, Membre de l'lnstitut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6 d. 

Eevne Celtique. — The Reyue Ceitique, a Quarterly Magazine for 

Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Gaidoz. 8vo. Subscription, £l per Volume. 

Eidley. — Kajtilaeoi, Dippil, and Tubbubul. Languages Spoken by 
Australian Aborigines. By fiev. Wu. Eidley, M.A., of the University of 
Sydney ; Minister of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales. Printed 
by authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90. 30s. 

Rig-Veda . — A New Edition of the Hymns of the Big-Yeda in the 
Sanhita. Text, without the Commentary of the Sayana. Based upon the 
Editio princeps of Max Muller. Large Svo. of about 800 pages. See also 
wader Max Muller. [/« preparation. 

Big-Veda- Sanhita : The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc- Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts, ok the 
Storm- Gods. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 

Eig -Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 

v the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. etc. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. lii. and 348, price 21a. 

Big-veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14#. * 

A few copies of Vole. II. and III. still left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Pies*. 
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Sama-Vidhana-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras 
Civil Service. In 1 vol. 8vo. [/« preparation. 

Sanskrit Works.*— A Catalogue op Sanskrit Works Printed in 
India, offered for Sale at the a Sited nett prices by Trub.ner Sl Co. 16mo. pp. 
52. Is. 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar pob Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A. 12 mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7s. 6d. 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schele de Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 10s. 6d. 

Scheie de Vere. — Americanisms : the English op the Hew World. 
By M. Schelb De Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth. ‘ 12». 

Scheler. — Dictionnaire D’Etymologie Franchise d’apres Les Re- 
sultats de la Science Moderne. Par Auguste Scheler, Docteur en 
Philosophic et Lettres, etc. Nouvelle Edition. Royal 8vo. pp. xii. 'and 466. 
Double columns. Sewed 14s. ; cloth 15s. 

Schemeil.— El Hubtaker; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 
Schemeil. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

Schlagintweit. — Ben on ism in Tibet* Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religions Worship. With an Account of the Buddhiat 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxlv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit.— Glossary op Geographical Terms from India and 
Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann d* 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a ** Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,” the Third Volume of H., A., and R. be Schlagintwbit’e 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Schlottmann.— The Monument op a Victory of Mesha, King of the 

Moabites. A Contribution to Hebrew Arch Ecology by Dr. Konstantin 
Schlottmann, Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. Translated 
from the Germah. [T» the Press. 

Shapuiji Edaljf. — A Grammar of the Gujarat! Language. By 
Sbaporji EdaljL Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. 6d. 

Shapuiji Edalji. — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By ShApubjI 
Edaljl Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 

gherriug — The Sacred City op the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Bev. M. A. Sheering, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzidward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 

8vo. cloth, pp. zxxvi. and 388, witt numerous full-page illustrations. 21s. 

Sherring. — H indu Tribes and Castes, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sheering, M.A., LL.B., London, Author of “ The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,” etc. With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405. £2 8s. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
China, 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, and x. 1870. 10s. 6rf. 
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Smith. CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE MATERIA JIeDICA AND U A ITRAI, 

History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 187 j. £1 Is. 

Sophocles.— A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophocles. — Bomaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7s. 6 d. 

Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon or the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(from b.c. 146 to a.d. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Jmp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 8s. , . 

Steele: — An Eastern Loye Story. Kusa Jatakaya: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 6s. 

Stokes.— Becnans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 15*. 

Stokes.— Goidelica— O ld and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18s. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary or the English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xmth, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. Part I. Small 4to., pp. 160, price 
10*. 6d . Part II. pp. 160. Price 10*. 6d. 

Stratmann.— An Old English Boem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 8s. 

Strong. — Selections from the Bostan or Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Melancthon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and 56. 2s. 6U. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — A Text Book of Hindu 

Astronomy, with Notes and Appendix, & c. By Lev. Ebenezer Burgess. 
8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 15*. 

Syed Ahm ad. — A Series of Essays on the Lite of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahador, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 30*. 

Tabari. — Chronique de Abou-Djafar-Mohammed-Ben-Djarie-Ben- 
Yezid. Traduite par Monsieur Hermann Zotenberg. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 608. Vol. 
II, 8vo, pp. ii. and 252, sewed. 7*. 6d. each. ( To be cotnpleted in Four Volumes.) 

Taittiriya-Prati^akhya. — See under Whitney. 

Technologial Dictionary. — Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms 

Used in Arts and Sciences. English-German-French. Based on the 
arger Work by Karmaksch. 3 vols. imp. 16mo. 8*. sewed. 10*. 6d. boards. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Husserl, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn de Worde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British MusdUm Library, by Frederick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half- morocco, gilt top, pp. xii. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 11. 11*. 6d. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Langland (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manu- 
scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, 
ILA. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, 1867, Vernon A. Text; Text 7#. 6 d. 
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Thomas. — E arly Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coles, illustrating 
the Early History of the jassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&j&bad Care, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. 3d. 

Thomas. — The Chronicles of the PathXn Kings of Dehxi. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edwamd 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. 28 s. • 

Thomas. — The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, 
from a.d. 1593 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to “The Chronicles of the Path&n 
Kings of Delhi.” By Edward Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India 
Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Thomas. — Comments on Recent Pehxvi Decipherments. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristhn. Illustrated by Coins. Hy 
Edward Thomas, F.R S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3a. 6d. 

Thomas. — Essays on Indian Antiquities : following up the Discoveries 
of James Prinsep, with specimens of his Engravings, and selections from his 
Useful Tables, and embodying the most recent investigations into the History, 
Palaeography, and Numismatics of Ancient India. By Edward Thomas, late 
of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. In 2 vols. 8vo., profusely 
illustrated. [/» preparation. 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Comm undated to the Numism atic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F. R.S. Two part*. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo. sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 

Thomas.— The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 

Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1S69. One vol. Svo. boards, pp. viii. and 
135. 12s. 

Thonissen. — Etudes scr L’Histoire du Droit Crlminel des Peoples 
A nciens (Inde Brahmanique, E'gypte, Judee), par J. J. Thonissen, Professeur 
a l’Universite Catholique de Louvain, Membre de l’Academie Royale de Bel- 
gique. 2 vols. 8 yo. pp. xvi. 248, 320, sewed. 1869. 12s. 

Thorpe. — Diplomatarium Anglicum JEvi Saxonici. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King jEthelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to ' 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I. M iscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. III. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Boyal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8 yo. pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. Ail Is. 

Tindall. — A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Vamaqca-Hottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 

Trampp. — Grammar of the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
Trtjmpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. Demy 
8yo. sewed, pp. XYi, and 590. 15*. 

Van der Tank. — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
B y H. N. van deb Tuuk. 8yo., p^ 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Tank. — Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van dehTuck. 8vo.,pp.52. 2s 6d. 

Vishna-Pnrana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S , Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedwar d 
Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200 ; Vol. II. pp. 343 ; Vol. III. 
pp. 348; Vol. IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 
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Vullers. — A Grammar of the Persian Language. By J. A. Vcllers, 
Prof, of Oriental Languages in the University of^Giessen. 8vo. [/» the Press 

Wade. — Yu-Yen Tzu-Erh Chi. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken jn the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts!$ with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx* 296 and 
r 16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £ 4. 

Wade. — Wen-Chien Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv , 72, and 52. £1 16s. 

Wake. — Chapters on Max. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Watson. — Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
other Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
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